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T the end of nineteen centuries Christians find it hard to realize 
Behold, A 


I 
make 


all 
things 


how miraculous was the original novelty of the Gospel. The 

law and the prophets had indeed prepared a way for it among 
holy men of old ; yet it came upon mankind as literally Good News of 
God. It made a fresh beginning, which broke through the ancient 
routine of time. Through unnumbered ages summer and winter, seed- 
time and harvest, had gone on in unchanging succession, and empires 
had risen and fallen again, and faiths and philosophies had appeared 
and had their vogue and then perished and passed away—so that 
cynics went about declaring, ‘‘ That which hath been shall be, and 
there is no new thing under the sun.’’ Against the bondage of this 
iron chain of sequence, the soul cries out for liberty to believe in God 
as the Eternal Beginner. And at last men heard the Good News 
that verily He had visited and redeemed His people. The advent of 


Jesus Christ was the 
new coming in of a fresh 

spiritual order, .so 
that ‘“‘ we can only compare it with the 
first day of creation or the last day 
of the world.” The Love of God 
Himself entered this dark earth in the 
sacred year from which we have learnt 
to date all our history. Pagan peoples 
had eras of their own. The Romans 
counted time from the year of the 
foundation of their city. The Jews 
went back to the year when, as they 
thought, the world had been made. 
But all the calendars of Christendom 
reckon from the coming of Him Who 
is Himself the Beginning of the crea- 
tion of God. — 

The Gospel is full of promises of 
new beginnings. It breathes abroad 
like morning air, and tells us of a new 
birth, a new name, a new song. Its 
charter is called the New Testament. 
Its great watch-words are resurrection 


and regeneration. Christ announces. 


something far more radical than any 
scheme for social betterment—some- 
thing far deeper and more difficult. 
He undertakes the conversion of 
human nature and human character. 
Christ proclaims that He can make 


base men holy, and proud men humble,’ 


and selfish men generous. He pro- 
poses to transforrh sinners into saints. 
The Gospel comes to each separate 
sinner, however hardened and de- 
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GATHERING FAGGOTS IN JAPAN. 


Behold, I make all things new 


graded, with the amazing promise that 
even he in his own experience may start 
afresh with the heart of a little child, and 
walk henceforth in newness of life, 
through the mercy and grace and power 
of God. 

The Christian Church can never afford 
to forget its revolutionary function. It 
exists to bring about spiritual conversions, 
to make all things new for the blackest and 
basest souls, to seek and to save the lost. 
In our pursuit of general philanthropies, 
excellent and necessary as they are, we are 
often tempted to lose sight of this supreme 
object. Again and again the Church has 
waxed cold in love, and been content 
merely to mitigate misery, and diffuse 
enlightenment. But Christianity sacrifices 
its very soul when it abandons its mis- 
sionary character and despairs of the 
conversion of sinners, when it becomes 
no more than an institution for improve- 
ment or a machine for social reform. 
““When the power of reclaiming the lost 
dies out of the Church, it ceases to be 
the Church. But while that power re- 
mains, there, whatever is wanting, it may 
still be said that the tabernacle of God 
is with men.” 

Behold, I make all things new. This 
same mighty promise holds good for 
each individual Christian along the whole 
course of his pilgrimage. For it is the 
essence of that pilgrimage that it must be 
a progress. To follow Christ can never 
mean to live by mere convention, or to 
settle down into the ruts of religious 
routine. Nothing is so fatal to the soul 
as a stagnant experience. No believer can 
exist upon the remainder biscuit of his 
own spiritual past. We must gather our 


manna fresh, morning by morning. Every 
day God has prepared for His children 
some better thing than thev tasted the day 
before. Each new year ought to bring us 
new discoveries of the unsearchable riches 
of Christ. What Christian has ever ex- 
hausted the Bible? Holy Scripture con- 
tinually unfolds fresh depths of meaning 
to those who read it in the faith of the 
pilgrims, that ‘“the Lord has yet more 
light and truth to break forth from His 
Word.” 

To-day, the ancient promise to make all 
things new is being fulfilled in strange and 
terrible fashion before our eyes. No man. 
living can remember the sky so thick with 
tokens of tremendous change. The world 
is seething and fermenting with new ideas 
and hopes, rushing into new experiments, 
exulting in new opportunities. Our news- 
papers read like comments upon the text : 
“Now that which decayeth and waxeth 
old is ready ta vanish away.”’ Yet faith- 
ful Christians can lift up their heads and 
rejoice, in the confidence that He who is 
the Eternal Regenerator and Recon- 
structor sitteth on the throne, ruling over 
our mortal tribulations and confusions. 
For each man, and for each nation, the 
Lord is still making all things new. In 
this season of incalculable transformation, 
we can take heart to believe in a moral and 
spiritual advance beyond all that the 
Church has dared to hope for. Amid the 
swift unfoldings of such days as ours, it 
seems as though anything might happen 
before this generation passes away. There 
may be some standing here who shall not 
taste of death until they see the kingdom 
of God come with power. 

T.H.D. 


‘*In the Bible history, as the Reformers conceived it, we hear two voices— 
the voice of God speaking love to man, and the voice of the renewed man 


answering in faith to God, 


‘The Scripture,’ says Jurieu, ‘is almost 


nothing else than a tissue of prayers and thanksgiving’; and this loving 


communion of God and man is no dead bygone thing, but a thing in which 


we may share. 


And so when we draw near in faith to the Bible, we feel 


ourselves entering into a higher, holier world...—W. RoBERTSON SMITH. 
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ICE ON THE RHONE IN WINTER. 


With the opening of this New Year, 
which inaugurates a new era in the world, 
the Bible Society’s circulation, since it 
was founded in 1804, has reached the 
astonishing total of THREE HUNDRED MIL- 
LION volumes—each volume being a Bible, 
or a Testament, or at least one com- 
plete book of Holy Scripture. Look- 
ing backward, the Society can surely 
thank God—and take courage to look 
forward. 

Se B 

Between August 4th, 1914, and Novem- 
ber 11th, 1918, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society has printed versions of some 
part of the Scriptures in thirty-four 
fresh languages and dialects. This means 
an average of one new version every seven 
weeks during the whole period of war. 

Like other institutions, the Bible 
Society has paid its toll of lives to the 
war. One prominent and distinguished 
member wf the Committee, Mr. Leslie 
S. Robertson, went down with Lord 
Kitchener in H.M.S. Hampshire. Among 
the London Bible House staff, out of 
twenty men who enlisted, two have fallen 
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in France—Private W. Sinkfield, of the 
K.R.R., and Private A. H. Williams of 
the R.A.M.C.—while several others have 
been wounded, and four are invalided out 
of the army. Many of our foreign col- 
porteurs were called up to serve with the 
colours in their respective countries—in 
France, Belgium, Italy, and Russia, as 
well as in Central Europe, Turkey, and 
Mesopotamia. A number of these men 
—it is not yet possible to say exactly how 
many—have been killed, and a still larger 
number have been wounded or made 
prisoners. Among the members of the 
Committee and the Society's administra- 
tive staff, at home and abroad, who have 
had sons serving in the Army or Navy, 
several have endured tragic bereavements ; 
and to them our special sympathy goes 
put in the hour of victory. 
@ 

In consequence of the Armistice, and 
in view of the many urgent problems 
of reconstruction which face the Society 
in prospect of peace, the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Ritson has been obliged to cancel his 
acceptance of the invitation to spend 
four months in France with the Y.M.C.A. 


Matters of Moment 





The Committee have at last succeeded 
in sending a cable to the Rev. T. R. 
Hodgson, our secretary at Constantinople, 
urging him to take the earliest oppor- 
tunity to return to London. 
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The Bible House Library has just 
received a copy of the first edition, pub- 
lished in 1913-16, of the complete Bible 
in Annamese, which is the language of 
about five million people. This translation 
is due to Dr. Albert Schlicklin, who 
is described as ‘‘ Provicaire Apostolique 
du Tonkin Occidental,’’ and belongs to 
the ‘Société des Missions Etrangéres ’’ 
of Paris. This is the oldest and most 
famous of Roman Catholic missionary 
societies, having been founded in 1658. 
Its agents have laboured in Indo-China 
for many years and with much success. 
Dr. Schlicklin’s translation has been made 
from the Latin Vulgate, it 1s printed side 
by side with that version, and appears with 
annotations. The work has been admir- 
ably produced in four volumes at the 
‘“ Imprimerie de la Société des Missions- 
Etrangéres,’’ Hongkong. We welcome 
this Annamese Bible with special satis- 
faction, because it forms a somewhat 
rare modern example of a complete mis- 
sionary version of the Scriptures produced 
by the Roman Church in a language in 
which the Bible Society has _ hitherto 
issued only two or three books of the New 
Testament. 

3) 


Kamba is the language spoken bv a 
tribe in British East Africa between the 
Athiand Tanna rivers, north of the snow- 
clad summit of Mount Kilimanjaro. 
Nearly seventy years ago St. Mark’s 
Gospel was translated into this tongue 


by the well-known Dr. J. L. Krapf, and ° 


printed at Tiibingen, apparently at the 
expense of the Church Missionary Society. 
Twentv years ago a version of St. Luke 


Bibles. 
B.F.B.S. . . 837,168 
A.BS.  . ° 244,515 
NBS. : 49,095 
Totals ‘* 1,130,773 





in Kamba, as well as a Bible History, 
consisting of short extracts from the 
Old and New Testaments, appeared at 
Leipzig, translated by J. Hoffmann of 
the Leipzig Evangelical Lutheran Mission, 
which had undertaken work in that region. 
In 1904 the B.F.B.S. published a version 
of the Acts, and in Igcg a version of 
St. Matthew, translated by members of the 
Leipzig Mission. 

In recent years the Africa Inland 
Mission began to evangelize the Akamba 
people, and since the outbreak of war the 
stations of the Leipzig Mission have been 
transferred to that Society. Versions of 
St. Mark and St. John made by the 
Rev. G. W. Rhoad of the A.I.M. have 
been published by the B.F.B.S., which 
has now undertaker to print a transla- 
tion of the’ complete New Testament. 
Writing on Oct. 2nd, 1918, Mr. Rhoad 
says: 


“IT have conferred with our Home 
Director, Secretary, and other prominent 
members of the Home Council, and am 
therefore able to express to you the sincerest 
appreciation of the Africa Inland Mission 
as an organization, as well as my own 
personal gratitude, for your courteous recep- 
tion of the Kamba New Testament for pub- 
lication. We have endeavoured carefully 
to weigh every question raised. It is our 
conviction, however, that we owe it to the 
people to give them the whole New Testa- 
ment; and to this end we have toiled 
laboriously. There are 3,000 at present 
eagerly waiting for the issue of the New 
Testament from the press, and I feel confident 
that within the next ten years we shall . 
require from eight to ten thousand copies.” 


3) 


We are able at length to publish the 
latest statistics of the three largest pro- 
ducers and distributors of editions of 
the Scriptures—our own Society, the 
American Bible Society, and the National 
Bible Society of Scotland. The following 
table shows their issues for 1917: 


Tests. Portions. Total Issues. 
1,903,315 6,798,752 9,539,235 
1,156,385 3,417,664 4,818,564 

304,048 = 3,385,270 = 3,738,413 

3,363,748 13,601,686 18,096,212 
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On the Banks of the Scarlet River 


By R. J. Hunt 


Our Society have just undertaken to publish a tentative edition of St. Mark’s 


Gospel in Vejoz. 


This will be another addition to the Society’s list of languages. 


The 


translation has been made by Mr. R. J. Hunt, of the South American Missionary 
Society, Misién Chaquefia, Argentina, with the help of an Indian assistant, known as 


Martin Guerrero. 


Mr. Hunt has been good enough to send us the following article 


which gives some account of the Indian tribesmen who speak this tongue.. 


F we were to set out from Rio and 
travel by aeroplane, steering due 
west across Brazil as far as the 

River Paraguay, we should find ourselves 
above the vast plain known as the Gran 
Chaco—a region still only partially 
explored. We might call at the mission 
station which ministers to the Lengua 
tribe, for whom the B.F.B.S. published 
St. Mark’s Gospel in 1908, followed three 
years later by the complete Gospels and 
the Acts. Still bearing west, we recog- 
nize the extensive plains that characterize 
the Suhin country. Then we pass over 
the Rio Pilcomayo. From that point 
across the desert to the Rio Bermejo 
some few signs of civilization appear, 
as well as villages of the Tobas and en- 
campments of the Matacos. Before reach- 
ing. the Andes 
we descend on 
the banks of the 
Rio Bermejo or 
Scarlet River, 
and come to a 
halt at the 
western out post 
of theS.A.MS., 
among the Ve- 
joz Indians. 

This word 

Vejoz seems to 
be an equiva- 
lent of wej-wos, 
a local name 
given by the 
clan in general 
to one section 
of it which in- 
habits the Oran 
district. The 
word comes 
from the Fran- 
ciscan mission- 
aries of the 
early part of 





MATACO INDIANS OF THE GRAN CHACO, 
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the nineteenth century. The common 
names Mataco and Mataguayo belong toa 
period much more remote, dating circa 
1600; and owing to their antiquity the 
combination Mataco-Mataguayo has been 
adopted by ethnologists as a compre- 
hensive term for the various allied Indian 
tribes which occupy a full half of the 
Gran Chaco. 

The Matacos must have been evan- 
gelized at a very early date by the Jesuits. 
And however we may differ in regard 
to doctrine or ritual, there can be no 
question that for religious zeal, practical 
methods, and successful enterprise the 
early missionaries of the Society of Jesus 
take a foremost place. Some of their 
linguistic labours remain as_ standard 


works to the present day. But these 


books represent 
only a part of 
what those de- 
voted men 
accomplished. 
When theywere - 
expelled from 
thecountry—as 
a result in very 
great measure 
of the jealousy 
of other Orders 
of the Roman 
Church—many 
valuable gram- 
mars and dic- 
tionaries, his- 
tories and 
ethnological 
treatises, were 
irretrievably 
lost — including 
the linguistic 
data regarding 
the Mataco- 
Mataguayo 
tribes. About 


On the Banks of the Scarlet River 


1592 Barcena pleaded with his Superior 
to send him to the ‘‘ Chaquenses ’’ (t.e. 
Chaco peoples), or to the utmost confines 
of the earth, in order to suffer to the 
utmost and win souls.* At that time 
missions were already in existence on the 
lower reaches of the Rio Bermejo, which 
rapidly extended to the Rio Pilcomayo, 
and then spread northward as far as Santa 
Cruz de la Sierra, in Bolivia. Thousands 
of Indians were baptized, and doubtless 
much good was wrought ; but generations 
have passed since the Jesuits were 
banished, and much of their work perished 
through sheer neglect. 

The Franciscans took up missionary 
work in various parts and in particular 
established a large centre at Tarija, in 
Bolivia. Down to 1879 they had a station 
on the Rio Pilcomayo for the Matacos, until 
for some cause or other the converts fled 
from the place and the mission had to be 
abandoned. Something was also accom- 
plished in Oran. But on looking round to- 
day among the Mataco peoples, we find here 
and there a few ruined churches, a number 
of medallions worn as charms, andoccasion- 
ally a baptized individual. It seems fairly 
evident that those Mataco Indians who 
accepted Christianity from the Roman 
missionaries have (i) become merged 
in the general population and now pass 
as Cristianos (a word synonymous with 
civilized), and are counted as citizens of 
Argentina or Bolivia; or (ii) they have 
lapsed into heathenism among the various 
clans now scattered in little groups along 
the rivers. These may be said to be 
quite unreached by the Gospel, and num- 
ber roughly about 30,000. 

In accordance with a long-arranged 
plan for evangelizing the wild, untouched 
peoples lying between the Rio Paraguay 
and the Rio Bermejo, a band of tried 
evangelical missionaries came in IgII to 
San Pedro, in North Argentina, where they 
obtained a settlement on a large sugar 
estate which employs thousands of Indians. 
From that centre during the three follow- 
ing years itinerant trips were taken in 
every direction, sites for future stations 
fixed upon, and the rudiments of the 
different dialects collected and arranged. 


* “Ecce ego, mitte me, sive ad Lullos me redire, sive ad... Chaquenses... 


Early in 1914 some -young men had been 
selected and sent out to the field of their 
future labours, when came the world- 
catastrophe—the great war. 

All that could be done was to concen- 
trate. Soa little place called Algarrobal, 
on the banks of the Rio Bermejo, was 
purchased, and here in Dec. Ig14 a start 
was made among the Vejoz Indians. 
During these four years much has been 
accomplished, despite the drawbacks of 
the terrible crisis. The regard of the 
people has been won, and our name as 
‘friends of the Indians ”’ has circulated 
in all directions. A school has been 
formed, which now numbers twenty 
scholars ; the first principles of education 
have been mastered, and the little ones 
are ready for a Gospel in their own lan- 
guage. This will be read and re-read to 
their parents and friends, and thus the 
good news will be disseminated. Side by 
side with the educational work among the 
young has been the usual teaching for 
adults, and we trust that the day is 
not far distant when the visible Church 
will be founded in our midst. 

In making the first translation of St. 
Mark into Vejoz the translator had the 
advantage of an intelligent Indian assis- 
tant, Martin Guerro, who possessed an 
excellent knowledge of Spanish, and acted 
as an interpreter for his own people. As 
a basis for study or for other translations 
it should prove of service. Although there 
are, as always, dialectal differences existing 
among the tribes, the missionary with this 
little volume could make himself under- 
stood not only farther down the Rio Ber- 
mejo, but also on the Rio Pilcomayo, and in 
the villages lying between the two rivers. 

‘““ Heaven and earth shall pass away ; 
but My words shall not pass away.” 
Who knows, if the early missionaries of 
the sixteenth century had given the 
simple tribes the printed word of God, 
with the necessary instruction to read it, 
whether their self-sacrificing labours might 
not have remained to this day? But 
even the English Authorised Version had 
not yet seen the light when those first 
apostles planted the Cross among the 
Matacos of the Argentine Chaco. 


vel ultimos 


mundi terminos ire me jusseris: nam insatiabili disiderio eo me mitti cupio, ubi extrema omnia 
pro lucrandis animis pati possim’’ (quoted in Los Indios Matacos, by J. Pelleschi, p. 7). 


In the Philippines 
By the Rev. Tilden Eldridge 


Our Society’s Sub-agent at Manila 


See Ghee 


~ 





PAGSANHAN RIVER AND CU LU-NUT FLOATS READY TO BE TOWED TO THE MILL, 


HAVE just returned from a journey colporteur visited the town where Mr. 
with two of our Filipino colporteurs. Abakan was then living at home, and 
From Manila we set out for Pagsan- offered him the Gospels. He took up a 

han, in Laguna province, and made _ copy of St. Matthew, which opened of 
itinerations from that place. itself at the seventh chapter, and he 

Pagsanhan is a‘ pretty little town, read: “ Ask, and it shall be given you ; 

which has a population of over 6,500, and_ seek, and ye shall find ; knock, and it shall 
is situated in the centre of the coco-nut be opened. ” “He said to his father, 
industry. For miles and miles round the ‘‘ Father, buy me this book, for I am sure 
tall coco-nut palms rear their stately it is a good book.” His father, being a 
heads in every direction. The majority strong Roman Catholic, refused ; so very 
of the inhabitants of Pagsanhan are _ reluctantly the Gospel was handed back 
wealthy. Their houses are substantially to the colporteur. A year or two later, 
built, and quite modern. There is a through another of our workers, Mr. 
plentiful supply of good pure water from Abakan became the possessor of both the 
artesian wells. Three Christian com- Old and New Testaments in Tagalog. 
munions are represented in the town ; the These he read with diligence, and began 
Roman Church, the ‘ Aglipayanos ’’’— to attend Protestant services. His spiri- 
who have seceded from Rome and are _ tualprogress from that time was rapid. 
known as the Filipino Independent Church He was baptized, became an active member 
—and the Presbyterian Church. of the Presbyterian Church, then passed 
The Rev. J. Abakan, pastor of this into the Union Seminary and, after a four 
Presbyterian Church, told me some facts years’ course, was ordained to the ministry, 
which illustrate how important a part our and is now ably serving an influential and 
Society’s work plays in the spread of the active congregation in Pagsanhan. 
Gospel. Some ten years ago a B.F.B:S. The people of Pagsanhan grow wealthy 
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In the Philippines 


because they are concerned in the coco- 
nut industry. For the coco-nut is a most 
valuable commodity and serves a host of 
purposes. From the husk, mats and rope 
are made; and it is also used for fuel, 
since wood and coal have gone up in 
price until coal in the Philippines to-day 
costs {6 10s. per ton. Then the outside 
Shell of the nut is used to make various 
household utensils, such as spoons, bowls, 
soap-dishes, salt-holders, water-dippers, 
etc. The shells are shipped in very large 
quantities to the States, where they are 
made into charcoal which was used for the 
respirators of the gas-helmets worn by 
soldiers in France—its resisting power 
being eight times that of the ordinary 
charcoal formerly used. From the meat 
or flesh of the nut, oil is extracted ; and 
from this oil, butter, margarine, several 
preparations for cooking, and soap are all 
produced. The oil is also used as a lubri- 
cant for aeroplanes and other machines, 
while the refuse which remains after the 
oil has been extracted is made into cake 
for feeding cattle. 
.. On the morning after we arrived at 
this town, Augustine Manikis, our senior 
colporteur, and myself, found our way to 
the market at Santa Cruz, which is the 
provincial capital of the Laguna and 
stands on the lake shore. This Laguna is 
a large inland lake, about 120 miles long 
and in some parts thirty miles wide, which 
empties itself into Manila Bay by way of 
the Pasig River. 
At Santa Cruz we offered the Scriptures 
to many people, and several purchased 
copies. One man heard us explaining 
why we distributed the Scriptures: then 
he said, ‘‘ I know Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners; but I have 
committed no sin, and, being a. perfect 
man, there is nothing for me to be saved 
from.’’ We opened the New Testament 
and read for his benefit part of Romans iii. 
He listened very attentively, and then 
took the book to make sure that what we 
had read was really there. After some 
time he asked its price, and paid for it, 
remarking, “ If that is truth, then I have 
done wrong.’’ He went away resolved 
to find out more of the way of life. 

Early next morning we.started out to 
visit the weekly market held in the country 
village of Cakumpang. The day was wet 


and there was a great deal of mud about. 
Persons of all ages and all ranks were 
present, clad in all sorts of costumes. 
They had come from near and far. Native 
merchants had arranged their wares under 
sheds made of matting. And what ex- 
traordinary wares! Almost every con- 
ceivable thing was exposed for sale. 
Ready-made garments and cloth of all 
shades and colours—hats, which served 
either as umbrella or sunshade—fish, 
vegetables, chickens, pigs, tobacco, with 
a hundred and one other things which 
seemed to have strayed away from some 
old curiosity shop of a bygone age. 

We hung our roll of pictures on the 
side of an erection near the tobacco-store, 
because there it was sheltered from the 
rain and many people passed that way. 
For four long hours we read and explained, 
and offered the Scriptures for sale to all - 
who came within the sound of our voices. 
Our labours did not go unrewarded, for at 
the end of that time we had entirely emptied, 
our bags of all the Bibles, Testaments, and 
smaller books which they had contained. 

What quaint exclamations we heard ! 
“Only a centavo!’’ ‘‘ How is it possible 
to sell the books so cheaply ?’”’ ‘‘ Why do 
you go to all the trouble of bringing the 
Scriptures here to this out-of-the-way 
place?’”’ ‘‘ Are you doing it as a 
penance ?’’ Another man asked, ‘‘ What 
book is that ?’’ and was told in reply: 
‘The best book in the world. ... The 
only sure guide from earth to heaven.’’ 
One purchaser, mistaking the price, offered 
us ten cents. for a two-cent. Gospel, and 
instead of receiving one book became the 
surprised possessor of five. Others were 
well pleased with their purchases, and 
went off happy. One woman had not 
sufficient money to pay for a New Testa- 
ment ; but she made up the deficiency 
with new-laid eggs. 

Last year our Filipino colporteurs 
sold 84,000 books. These men need our 
prayers, for theirs is no easy task. They 
go out in all weathers, sometimes under 
the tropical sun, at other times along 
roads inundated with water and mud. 
One of our colporteurs told me that last 
July it was so wet where he was, that 
he had to go about without shoes. 
Small wonder !: considering that seven 
inches of rain fell in a single night. 


With a Camel Caravan 


NE part of the world which has only 
been disturbed by rumours and 
echoes of the great war is Mongolia. 

This wide wilderness of a country stretches 
between the north of China and the south 
of Siberia, and covers an area more than 
six times the size of Germany. 

Our Society’s work in Mongolia has 
for its headquarters the town of Kalgan. 
This place stands near the Great Wall of 
China, on the caravan route by which 
overland traffic passes from Peking to 
Lake Baikal. Our sub-agent for Mon- 
golia, Mr. A. F. Almblad, is a native of 
Finland. He speaks Chinese, Mongolian 
and English, not to mention various 
Asiatic dialects. He carries the Scriptures 
across the plains and deserts, travelling 
with a caravan of camels, ponies, carts, 
tents, and Mongol : | 
servants. Early last 
summer Mr. Alm- 
blad started out 
on a journey into 
the north of Mongo- 
lia, having for his 
goal the sacred city 
of Urga, which he 
had already visited 
several times on his 
extended journeys. 
This city lies to 
the north of the 
vast desert of Gobi, 
and being con- 
sidered a Buddhist 
shrine is a_ great 
resort of Mongol 
pilgrims. 

We have re- 
ceived through Dr. 
Bondfield the fol- 
lowing extracts 
from Mr. Almblad’s 
journal, which give 
realistic glimpses 
of his experiences 
as a colporteur in 
these remote and 
uncivilized regions. 

The whole Bible 
was translated into 


A MONGOLIAN SCHOLAR, 


GOLIAN GOSPELS. 





SERIN PONSOCK, 
WITH ONE OF HIS CHILDREN. 
SISTED IN REVISING, IN I9II, THE MON- 
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literary Mongolian by Messrs. Swan and 
Stallybrass, of the London Missionary 
Society, and printed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society as far back as 1846. 
The four Gospels and the Acts in this 
version have since been revised by Mr. 
Almblad and Mr. Larson. They were 
assisted at Urga by acelebrated Mongolian 
scholar, Serin Ponsock, who has since 
held an important office under the new re- 
volutionary government. In passing the 
revision through the press Mr. Almblad had 
the assistance of a well-qualified Christian 
Mongol, and the edition was published in 
I913. Many thousands of these Gospels 
have since been circulated in Mongolia. 


A Colportage Caravan 


‘It was one of the last days in the 
month of May when 
my little caravan 
began slowly to 
move on from the 
mission station at 
Halong-Osso in 
South Mongolia. I 
was once more 
bound for Urga, 
the Holy City of 
Mongolia. My mis- 
Sionary friend 
wished me God's 
blessing and _pro- 
tection on the jour- 
ney. There were a 
few Mongols that 
could do the same, 
~ but most of the 
Mongols could only 
wish me a_ good 
journey. Mr. Jo- 
hansson accompan.- 
ied me the first day, 
and spent the first 
night with me in my 
tent. Thesad spirit- 
ual need of the Mon- 
gols occupied our 
thoughts and talk 
in the evening, and 
together we prayed 
for the Mongols. 
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With ‘a Camel Caravan 


‘‘T was surprised to see the grass so 
good inthe earlysummer. It was because 
of a lot of rain late last fall and much snow 
this early spring. Plenty of wild flowers 
made the picture all the more beautiful. 
I was on well-known ground for a few 
days, as we stuck to the telegraph road 
until we got to the first telegraph station. 
Then we turned west and started to search 
for tents. We were very near the spot 
from which I turned west last year. Now 
we were on unknown ground again, and 
one had to ask and ask the people how 
the country was two or three days ahead. 
Specially careful enquiries have to be 
made about the water supply. Often we 
were told that if we proceeded in the 
direction we were keeping we should see 
but few tents for a few days, but if we 
went so and so, we should come across a 
good many tents. Of course we go where 
the most tents are to be found. 

‘‘ The Mongols mostly received us well 
and in kindly fashion, and did not hesitate 
to offer us what they had in the way of food 
and tea; though, as a result of the war, 
they were very suspicious, and some got 
angry when we offered them the books. 
Surely there must be some political scheme 
behind it, they seemed to think. Of the 
war in Europe they knew but little, but 
they had heard a lot of how bad it was in 
Siberia. They asked what kind of books 
these were which we offered them, and so 
they had a chance, perhaps the only chance 
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in all their lives, of hearing a little about 
the true God—how He loves all men, 
no matter where they dwell, and how 
the Bible reveals His will for all people. 


A Desert Land 


‘“ Everything wert on well, and we 
found plenty of Mongol homes. The dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures also went all 
right. In the state of Mergen Wang out 
west, we struck a bit of very bad desert. 
It was as dry as it could be. I have never 
before seen such hard desert land in 
Mongolia. We asked and asked the people 
before we entered this trying bit of desert 
whether we could pull through or not. 
Some people said No, and others said it 
was all right to go on. It really was bad. 
Once, for three days, our animals could 
hardly find anything at all to eat. But one 
evening after sunset we came across a 
beautiful spring with fine grass for a little 
distance round about. Never before had I 
seen such a good illustration of what an 
oasis in the wilderness means. I[t was 
Friday evening, and we stayed until 
Monday morning. It was a pleasure to 
see how the hungry ponies and camels 
enjoyed themselves. ‘Then came another 
two or three days of hard desert journey 
before we were on good grass land again. 

“‘In these dry deserts the heat is 
intense in the middle of the day, and the 
mirages are wonderful to see. In the 
distance you see big lakes, islands, forests, 
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With a Camel Caravan 
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temples, etc., but 
after marching on 
with the caravan for 
an hour or two they 
all disappear. 
“After having 
pulled through the 
deserts, we entered 
the state of Chi-Chii- 
Wang. Here the 
pasture was very 
good and the Mon- 
golian homes were 
verv numerous. Peo- 
ple had escaped with 
their animals from 
the drought out west. 
I had a real good 
time here. The people 
in this region have 
won the name of 
being the most 


kindly and friendly ag " ' iy - P: 


Mongols in the 
whole of Mongolia. 
And good the peo- 
ple were. None 
of them refused to 


take the Gospels, and they promised to © 


read them carefully. They talked very 
openly and freely about everything—‘ In 
our state there are neither thieves or 
wolves’ they said. ‘How can it be 
that the wolf does not dare to operate in 
your country?’ I asked them. So they 
explained to me that if anybody saw a 
wolf, the Mongols at once were notified far 
and wide, and off they all went hunting for 
that wolf, and they never gave up until 
they had killed it.” 


Runaway Camels 


The following is taken from a letter 
written by Mr. Almblad to Dr. Bondfield, 
dated Sept. 9, 1918: 

‘“‘T had a very unpleasant experience, 
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THE DESERT NEAR URGA. 


As we go to press a telegram has reached the Bible House, through the 
kindness of His Excellency the Swiss Minister in Petrograd, bringing the 
sorrowful news that the Rev. Dr. William Kean passed away in that ciiy 
on Dec. 5th. Our Society had in its Secretary for Russia a most dis- 
tinguished and devoted servant, who was pre-eminently trusted for his 
practical wisdom in the conduct of affairs. 
to 1895. After the revolution broke out in Petrograd, he courageously 
remained in spite of hardship and peril at the post where he has now 
died, a real martyr to duty. 


1 while we were still up 
in the state of Chi- 
Chii-Wang. Wekept 
going until midnight, 
day after day; but 
one night, just when 
we were about to stop 
and camp, the camels 
shied awfully, and 
in a@ moment two 
of them had bolted 
off at full speed. 
It was pitch dark, 
and they were out of 
sight at once. One 
went north-west, and 
one south. In the 
dark night we could 
do nothing to find 
them. At daybreak 
my Mongols went 
hunting for them. 
One camel had soon 
got rid of his two 
boxes of books; we 
found him a couple 
of days later. But 
the other camel had 
dragged one of my boxes by its ropes 
for about fifteen miles. This same camel, 
we learned afterwards, had run away down 
into Mergen Wang State, more than a 
hundred miles! There it had been caught 
by Mongolian travellers who came from 
Kalgan. They decided to stealit. I found 
out where these people had their home, and 
I have written to Urga about the matter. 
It may be that we still shall be able to 
recover the animal. It is all the worse 
because it was a young camel that I bought 
last spring. We spent three whole days, 
hunting far and wide for those two 
runaway camels. Besides all the riding 
with our own ponies, I had to hire several 
Mongols to help. Two camel-saddles and 
canvas coverings were also lost.’’ 
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His appointment dates back 









The Bible 


T is not easy to 
realize that Bur- 
ma 1s about as 

large as Austria- 
Hungary, though its 
population numbers 
only a little more 
than twelve millions. 
It contains, however, 
sO many races and 
tribes that quite a 
hundred different 
languages, to say 
nothing of dialects, 
are spoken within its 
borders. In fifty-one 
of these languages 
our Society can 
supply the printed Gospel. 

The great bulk of the books we dis- 
- tribute in Burma are sold by colportage. 
Our Society now makes grants to Christian 
missionaries, so that they may employ and 
superintend their own colporteurs, who in 
Ig17 circulated 3,600 volumes. Besides 
these the B.F.B.S. directly employs four- 
teen colporteurs, who travelled last year 
nearly 15,000 miles, visited 110,000 houses 
in 5,365 villages, and sold 59,000 books. 

The lot of these humble Bible-sellers 
is full of hardship, and even danger. Some- 
times they go literally in peril of their 
lives from wild beasts. It is not a pleasant 
experience for an unarmed man suddenly 
to come face-to-face with a tiger on a 
jungle track: yet that has happened more 
than once—though happily the tiger hith- 
erto has been the first to turn tail. More 
serious still is the danger of malaria, the 
deadly disease which carries off multitudes 
in India year by year. Colporteur Mg. 
Tok was travelling in the Northern Shan 
States when he was attacked by virulent 
cerebral malaria, and lay in the Maymyo 
hospital, apparently moribund, for days ; 
yet almost his first request when he re- 
covered was to be allowed to resume his 
interrupted tour. 

As a rule the Burmese colporteur is 
not a very educated man; yet his replies 
to inquirers and objectors are often very 
much to the point. 

‘Dogs’ books,” said a scornful young 
Burman“ nut,’’ wearing English boots and 
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AT THE JADE MINES IN BURMA, 


carrying an English walking-stick, as he 
passed a small crowd of village folk lis- 
tening to the colporteur. ‘‘ Yes, dog’s 
books, if you call them so,’’ said Colporteur 
Mg. Thwai, ‘‘ but even dogs have sense to 
know where food is buried.’” Then, with 
a twinkle in his eye as he looked down 
at his own home-made wooden slippers, 
‘‘And young men who adopt English 
costume should not jeer at English books.” 

“We give ahlu (oblations) to our god,’ 
said a pious Burmese lady, reproachfully. 
‘“And so do we,” came the quick reply, 
‘but not of rice. The Eternal God is a 
Spirit—and He says, ‘Son, give Me thine 
heart.’ That is our ahlu.” 

Curious reasons are sometimes given 
for refusing to purchase the Scriptures. 
‘Don’t buy those books,’ exclaimed a 
looker-on. ‘‘ All who read those books 
become Christians, and all Christians have 
to go to the great war.’’ Others are more 
blatantly superstitious. ‘‘ If you so much 
as touch the books,” said an Arakanese 
woman, “ our god will send sickness to 
thefamily. Ifyou read them, he will send 


an earthquake.”’ 


For Moslems 


Last year our Society sold over 5,000 
books, principally in Urdu and Bengali 
to Muhammadans in Burma. ‘“ My soul 
is my own,” said one stalwart Panjabi 
when a bystander tried to dissuade him, 
‘“and this book tells us about Isa Masth; 
I am going to buy.” 


The Bible in Burma 


For Buddhist Monks 


St. Matthew’s Gospel in Pali has been 
published with the special object of in- 
troducing the Christian Scriptures to Bur- 
mese monks, many of whom have spent 
a lifetime in the study of this, their sacred 
language. That Gospel came out late last 
year, but many of the yellow-robed fra- 
ternity bought the Scriptures in Burmese 
during 1917. For some mysterious reason 
the book of Daniel proved very popular, 
and a deputation of monks sent a formal 
request that this book should be given to 
them free of cost! Inthe Monywa district a 
monk, who was parted from his laydisciple 
and travelling penniless, according to rule, 
pawned his spectacles for a Gospel, and 
next day sent money to buy a copy of 
each Burmese book the colporteur had 
with him. ‘“‘ Buy these two books,’’ was 
the exhortation of another monk to his 
little band of acolytes, carefully selecting 
the Book of Proverbs and St. John’s 
Gospel; ‘‘ they are the best books in the 
world.” 


Among Hindus 


The hopeful work among Hindus con- 
tinues to spread, particularly where there 
are Telugu-speaking coolies. Over 12,000 
books have been sold to Hindus of various 
races. In one area alone, thirty-four Hindu 
converts have been baptized as the distinct 
result of our colporteurs’ work. At Moul- 
mein an influential trader, after a careful 
study of the New Testament, burned the 
whole of his not inconsiderable Hindu 
library. When remonstrated with, he re- 
plied, ‘‘I am not a fool for burning the 
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ON A RIVER IN BURMA, 


books, but I was a fool to spend so much 
good money on such rubbish.” 

Colporteur Barnabas writes: ‘‘ While 
selling books in Rangoon I met a man who 
had bought St. John’s Gospel from me a 
year ago. He became so much interested 
in the book that he ventured to approach 
a missionary for more instruction; and 
he and his family, six in all, are now Chris- 
tians. He purchased several more books 
before we parted.” 


Burmese Christians 


Judging by circulation alone, our work 
among the Burmese people is most success- 
ful. Of 107,300 books we sold in Burma 
last year, nearly 80,000 were in the Bur- 
mese language. Yet it must be confessed 
that if actual conversions to Christianity 
were the measure of our usefulness the 
results would be disheartening. In spite 
of the amount of time and money and men 
thrown into mission work in Burma for a 
hundred years, in spite of the million or 
so copies of Holy Scripture which have 
been put into circulation within the last 
ten years, there are to-day less than 20,000 
Burmese Christians of all denominations. 
It has been said that ‘“‘ work amongst Bur- 
mans has exactly the same eifect as punch- 
ing a feather bed.” Said a well-known 
recruiting officer lately: ‘‘ The Burman 
says ‘ hok-te hok-te’ (true! true !) to every- 
thing one says and then—hedoes nothing.” 
The same, with variations, seems true of 
mission work. Yet, after all, this is only 
one side of the picture. The Burman is 
slow to change, and Buddhism is his life- 
creed and that of hisancestors. But there 


The Bible in Burma 


is no mistaking his sincerity when he does 
change. After twenty years’ study of the 
Scriptures—first a Gospel purchased from 
a colporteur, then a New Testament pre- 
sented in memory of the great Queen- 
Empress, then a Bible bought with his 
own money—an aged and well-to-do Bur- 
man, named U Yauk, a year or two ago 
walked in to the Monywa mission from a 
village thirty-five miles away, and deman- 
ded baptism on the spot. Huis request 
was not granted, but shortly afterwards 
the missionary visited his village and 
baptized U Yauk, as well as his brother, 
and his son. When the secretary of the 
Society last visited Monywa, U Yauk had 
just made another pilgrimage into the 
district capital, this time because he had 
heard that his King-Emperor needed 
money to carry on the great-war. He 
was told that he might put the money 
into the Indian War Loan, but this did 
not meet with his approval. ‘‘I do not 
lend to my King,” said he, ‘‘ I give /’’ and 
placed Rs. 300 before the astonished mis- 
sionary to be forwarded to the King. In 
all the wide realm of His Majesty’s do- 
minions it is probable no more spontaneous 
offering has been made. 

A few months ago two Burmans from 
the Pegu district paid a visittothe Society’s 
secretary in Rangoon. The father of one 
of them had come into possession of a 
Gospel years ago in Mandalay. With his 
family he had migrated to Lower Burma, 
taking with him his cherished book. It 
spoke of the existence of a Ta-wara Para 
{Eternal Lord), a doctrine not far removed 
from that of the Ta-wara Nyan Daw 
{Eternal Intelligence) accepted by the 
heretical Buddhists (Pavamat) to whom he 
belonged. The father died, but the son 
retained the Gospel. More books were 
purchased—this time from a B.F.B:S. col- 
porteur—and he came into touch with 
missionaries at Pegu. Last year over 
thirty people were baptized in this man’s 
village, through the influence of the book. 


Subscriptions were raised for building a 
small village church. But when the time 
came for the “‘ stone-laying,’”’ the congre- 
gation was so large that the missionaries 
then and there decided to secure a better 
site and build a bigger church! , 

Such experiences are not met with 
every day. But though actual conver- 
sions are still few in number, belief in the 
fundamental doctrines 6f Christianity is 
gradually spreading. Andtothis dawning 
faith the Gospels circulated by our Society 
contribute in no small degree. 


Praying to the true God 


‘ It is true I pray for the seven genera- 
tions of ancestors, as prescribed by the 
Law, every morning and evening,’ con- 
fessed a Burmese lady to an English mis- 
sionary in Pakokku, “‘ but I pray to the 
one true God.’ ‘Do you mean the Ex- 
cellent One—the Lord Buddha?” in- 
quired the English lady. ‘‘ We Christians 
believe that God isin heaven.”’ ‘‘ Whether 
he is in heaven or ntrvana I do not know,”’ 
was the reply, ‘‘ but ’’—with dignity—“‘ I 
pray to the true God.” ‘‘ Where did you 
learn of Him?” asked the missionary 
gently, realizing the sincerity of the reply. 
‘In the little book my brother gave me”’ 
(a farthing Gospel bought from our 
Pakokku colporteur, as further inquiry 
proved), was the immediate response. ‘‘ I 
have read it again and again, and I know 
that the God Who hears prayer is the 
only true God.”’ 

Among all classes, monks and laymen, 
educated and uneducated, comparatively 
few Burmans to-day would subscribe to 
the blank atheism of orthodox Buddhism. 

““We are all agnostics now,” candidly 
confessed an influential Buddhist abbot, 
a diligent reader of the New Testament, 
a few months ago. ‘‘ Whether there is or 
is not a God, we do not know; bvt,’’ 
pointing to the Testament which lay before 
him, ‘‘as for me, if this book can teach 
me, I will find out before I die.’’ 


**Goethe said that ‘God is manifested in ultimates': that is, in facts of human 


nature of which we not only see no explanation, but also see that no explanation 
is possible.’’—-Coventry Patmore. 





Here and There 


The Norwegian Bible Society circulated 
142,911 volumes during 1917—about fifty 
per cent. more than usual. . 

2%) 2] 

During the first week of January the 
New Brunswick Auxiliary will celebrate its 
one hundredth anniversary by a series of 
meetings. At St. John, the Chief Justice, 
Sir John Hazen, will preside, and the speakers 
will include the Bishop of Fredericton and 
the Rev. Dr. De Wolfe, 
of Arcadia University. 

2] 

The Bishop of Mooso- 
nee, who had just re- 
turned to Ontario from 
Baffin’s Land, wrote on 
October 23rd: — ‘‘ The 
three cases of Cree Testa- 
ments for Moose Fort, 
Albany, and Rupert 
House Missions reached 
Montreal in time for 
shipment by the Hudson 
Bay Company’s steamer. 
I travelled by the same 
vessel, and had the 
pleasure of knowing that 
the books were being 
carried to their respec- 
tive destinations. I 
must thank you for so 
promptly and cheerfully 
getting the books ready 
and despatching them 
in good time. It means 
so much for our Indians 
to have the use of the 
books, without waiting 
for another year. I saw 
how important it was 
for the Eskimo to have 
the Gospels and Acts, the New Testaments, 
and the books of Psalms, so kindly printed 
by your Society. In their case it is certainly 
true that the Word of God is the sword of 
the Spirit. The revival there is mostly due 
to the reading of the Word.”’ 

@ 

From Albania we learn that although 
much of the town of Monastir has been 
destroyed during months of bombardment, 
our depot there has escaped serious injury. 


eB 8 
We are printing a special large-type 
edition of St. Mark in the Union Ibo version. 


The C.M.S. missionaries in Southern Nigeria 
require that their converts must be able to 


into Vejoz. 





MARTIN GUERKO, 
The Indian who helped to translate St. Mark 


read this Gospel before they are accepted for 
baptism, and elderly persons find the tvpe 
of our ordinary Ibo Testament very difficult 
for their eyesight. 

Se 6 8 . 

In Spain, during the first nine months of 
1918, our colporteurs have sold over 80,000 
volumes. 

3) 

From Salonika our depositary wrote 
urgently at the end of 
October for 10,000 ad- 
ditional copies of the 
Scriptures, in several 
different languages, ad- 
ding :—‘‘ All the _ hos- 
pitals are full of sick and 
wounded, and if I had 
the books I could sell 
hundreds and hundreds 
of them.’ Since the 
date when this letter 
was written thirty-six 
fresh boxes of books 
have reached Salonika, 
where 2,000 copies are 
now being circulated 
every month. 


i) 

The Rev. Henry 
Payne, who has been for 
twelve years a mission- 
ary of the English Bap- 
tist Mission in Shantung, 
North China, writes from 
France, where he is now 
serving as Lieutenant in 
the g1st Chinese Labour 
Company recruited by 
the British Government : 
—'* We have a good few 
opportunities of doing 
Christian work among the Chinese here, 
and are much indebted to the R.T.S., and 
especially to your Society, for the liberal 
help in the matter of literature and Scrip- 
tures. I have been working for fourteen 
months in Shantung, recruiting and pre- 
paring Chinese for their overseas voyage. 
Many tens of thousands of Gospels did I 
put on board the transports in charge of 
sympathetic officers, with instructions that 
they were to be given to the Chinese while 
en route for Europe. Now I have come to 
France I find lots of Chinese, up and down 
this land, still reading and cherishing their 
Gospels. To many of them it is a link with 
their home-land, for it is the only book in 
Chinese which they possess in this strange 


See page 6. 
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Here and There 


foreign country. Now that peace is within 
sight, we are thinking of the day when the 
Chinese will be allowed to return home. 
Some of them, I know, will go back believing 
in the love of God as it is revealed to them 
and usin Christ Jesus. Iam looking forward 
eagerly to returning to China with the 
Chinese.”’ 

Another missionary, now serving in 
France as an officer of the g6th Chinese 
Labour Corps, writes to acknowledge a box 
of Mandarin New Testaments :—‘‘ When I 
distributed them to the class of inquirers, 
they all rose to their feet spontaneously and 
expressed their gratitude.”’ 


oe 8 


From Kobé our Society’s secretary, Mr. 
F. Parrott, has provided 2,000 Japanese 
Testaments and 2,000 Gospels for Y.M.C.A. 
work among Japanese troops in Siberia, as 
well as 400 English Testaments for British 
troops now operating in that region. 

8 

In Valparaiso a collection for the Bible 

Society at the Union Church has realized £25. 


Personalia 


The death of Bishop Percival, at the age 
of eighty-four, removes another veteran 
Vice-President of the Society, who was 
always its stalwart friend. Dr. Percival 
had come to the front as the creator of 
Clifton College, and as one of the most 
successful head-masters of Rugby, before he 
was appointed in 1895 to the see of Hereford, 
and in the next year he joined the ranks of 
our Vice-Presidents. Even those who had 
scant sympathy with his political and eccle- 
siastical convictions recognized his deep 
Christian sincerity, admired his courage 
as the champion of unpopular causes, 
and acknowledged the influence and charm 
of his personal character. Bishop Percival 
valued the Bible Society not least as one 
great practical bond of reconciliation, which 
brings together Christians of many different 
schools and communions, and he welcomed 
every opportunity to advocate and enforce 
its claims. 

8 8 B 

The Bishop of Winchester and the Rev. 
Dr. J. D. Jones have been speaking on behalf 
of the Society at Bournemouth. The Rev. 
Dr. Fort Newton, of the City Temple, has 
lectured at Bradford. Atthe annual meeting 
of the Warrington Auxiliary, the Bishop of 
Warrington (Dr. Linton Smith) presided, and 
said that he was thankful that the first 


meeting he addressed in Warrington since 
his appointment as Bishop was a meeting 
of the Bible Society. 
. 2°) @ 
For nine whole months previous to the 
end of July 1918, Mr. Hope, our secretary at 
Teheran, was prevented by war conditions 


-from receiving a single letter from the 


London Bible House. 
@ 

The Rev. A. S. Fry, secretary of the 
Western Australian Auxiliary, has made 
deputation tours during the autumn on the 
Eastern and North-Eastern Goldfields, in the 
Wheatbelt in the Eastern Agricultural 
Districts, and then in the Great Southern 
Districts. This involved thousands of miles 
of travelling over sparsely populated areas. 

oe 8 

One of our French colporteurs had to 
leave his wife and two children in Lille when 
he was called up, at the beginning of the war. 
For four years he was almost without news 
of them ; but now at last he rejoices to find 
them safe and sound. 

So oOo 

One of our most devoted friends was the 
late Mrs. Joseph Smith, of Grimsby, who for 
over fifty years worked as a collector, and 
also for several years past as secretary 
of the Grimsby Ladies’ Association, with 


‘untiring energy and whole-hearted enthusi- 


asm. The Committee of the Bible Society 
in 1914 presented her with a Bible as a 
token of their appreciation and gratitude. 


8 8 8 

Our secretary at Rome has received a 
gift of 500 Jive from a sergeant in the Italian 
army, who writes :—‘‘ In sending this modest 
contribution [ want to express to vour 
Society and to all its agents—and to vou 
in particular—the feelings of my lively 
sympathy with your untiring labour in the 
diffusion of the Holy Bible. I hope with all 
my heart that this beneficent enterprise may 
be crowned with ever-growing success.” 


Go 8 B68 
An Egyptian medical student at Birming- 
ham University has sent {1 as “a thank- 
offering to God for keeping me from the perils 
of the sea during a voyage from Egypt to 
England six weeks ago.’ 
86 8&8 @B 
An anonymous gift has reached the Bible 
House from “a reader of Central Africa, one 
of the magazines of the U.M.C.A., whose 
great work has been so generously aided by 
the Bible Society.”’ 


British and Foreign Bible Bociety, 146, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. Telezrams. ‘“‘Tostaments, London.’’ 
Bankers: Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
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‘The Bible in the World 


Th LL men feel to-day that they stand on the brink of a vast new 
ce beginning. The former things are passed away, and another 
era is knocking imperiously at the doors. During fhese last 
D awn breathless months we have lived through the climax of generations. 
Our eyes have watched colossal powers of evil crumble into the dust. 
We still move half-bewildered amid ruins and revolutions. Yet already 
of a great sense of morning breathes in the air. We can praise God because 
a happier day has dawned on this tormented world—a day for the ful- 
filment of peace and good will among 7 
the men. 
What the coming months may 
D bring forth none of us dare forecast, 
ay The battle-smoke has hardly dis- 
persed. The map of Europe waits 
to be redrawn. New ideas are mustering like armies, 
and everywhere common kinship is asserting itself & 
fiercely. The problem remains—how to make the 
world safe for democracy, and how to make de- 
mocracy safe against the foes that are of its own 
household. And serious men recognize that to 
solve this supreme problem we must invoke resources 
and energies which are spiritual rather than political. 
Across the threshold of the new era the idol of 
brute force lies shattered—like Dagon ‘‘on the 
grunsel edge, when he fell flat, and shamed his wor- 
shippers.” Yet even that overthrow is only the 
first step towards peace which shall be peace indeed. 
The devilish arrogance whereby one race would en- 
slave other races at any cost has been openly judged 
and doomed. But we may dethrone tyranny, with- 
out establishing the free brotherhood of mankind. 
To ring out the false is far easier than to ring in the 
true. Babylon is fallen: but the City of God waits 
to be reared by those who are His fellow-workers. 
Down the avenues of the future shines the hope 
of a League of Nations, and our hearts leap up as 
when we behold a rainbow in the sky. But for such 
a League to prove living and lasting, it must mean 
far more than mutual insurance against war. It 
must express some genuine unity of spirit; and 
therefore it must rest ultimately upon spiritual 
ideals and judgments held in common. This new 
fellowship requires nothing less than a change of 
heart. In other words, the true League of Nations 
will be the outcome of true relations established 
between human souls in many lands and their 
Invisible King. The alliance of mankind cannot 
consist in mere institutions or formal covenants: 
it must proceed from ‘‘ the acceptance of common 
Spiritual values, based on a common vision of God.” 
FEBRUARY 1919 





The Dawn of the Day 


So mighty and momentous are the 
issues which challenge the Christian 
Church to-day. Its Gospel of brother- 
hood, through reconciliation with the 
Eternal Father, never had such un- 
hindered scope. For the emptiness of 
time becomes also the fulness of time. 
This new era, whose vistas open before us, 
cries out for the ancient reconciling Word, 
apart from which it cannot be made 
perfect. To build up the fabric of human 
fellowship there is no cement except the 
redeeming love of God. And so the world’s 
emergency must reinspire the Church’s 
passionate confession: ‘‘ Woe is me, if I 
preach not the Gospel.” 

' This challenge comes home like a com- 
mand to those who inherit the Church’s 
great missionary tradition. After the old 
Roman Empire broke in pieces it was the 
missionary monks who did most to con- 
quer and draw together its conquerors, by 
the power of Christ’s message. To-day 
Christianity has another matchless oppor- 
tunity to create a new and happier union 
among the peoples of mankind. We are 
called ‘‘ to follow the footsteps of Paul, 
of Gregory, of Boniface, of Xavier, Eliot, 
and Livingstone.” We are charged to 
carry the same spiritual treasures to those 
who need them most—to barbarous races 
cramped by the fetters of primitive custom, 
to fatalist Oriental nations, to. modern 
peoples in bondage to militarism and 
secularity—until they become no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
in the kingdom of God. 

To achieve the unity of the world 
demands a new unity in the Church. By 
its very genius Christianity must be inter- 
national and universal. And Christians 
who in these terrible years have come 


through the fiery furnace together are 


‘*How much owest thou unto my lord?” 


discovering that their bonds are burnt 
‘away. One great symbol and _ instru- 
ment of unity we possess in Holy Scrip- 
ture. To most Englishmen, and to most’ 
Americans, Christianity is the religion of 
the Bible. In their churches, in their 
homes, in their personal experience, they 
pay homage to one Book as the standard 
of belief and conduct. And this is the 
only book on earth which deserves to be 
called universal. To-day the New Testa- 
ment is speaking in six hundred different 
human languages, declaring that God 
has made of one blood and has loved with 
one love all nations of men. For bring- 
ing.in the brotherhood of mankind, there 
has been no instrument more potent than 
the Bible. 

The Day of the Lord is to-day: and 
the Church must answer its challenge 
with the same high courage and sacrifice 
which have carried England to victory. 
During these bitter years we have been 
baptized with a spirit of consecration. 
Our fighting men in millions took their 
lives in their hands and marched away as 
to acrusade. At home our women spent 
themselves proudly and patiently in war 
service. Surely Christian hearts can kindle 
and catch fire for the nobler and vaster 
venture of faith. Year after year we have 
been pouring out our wealth like water: 
shall we hold back money or service now 
from the cause and the claim of Christ ? 
Multitudes of ardent souls are eager for 
“something more high and heroical in 
religion.”’ They can find it, if they dare 
join the Church’s missionary pioneers, 
who are the tenth legion among the 
soldiers of God. In this new dawn of 
time, it is bliss to be alive—for men and 
women who rise up and gird themselves 
to obey the Divine call. 


Tne tragedy of money- 


making is that it becomes an end in itself instead of a means to an end. 


When a man begins to amass wealth, it is a question as to whether God 
is going to gain a fortune or lose a man. 








While the Archbishop of Athens was 
staying in London shortly before Christ- 
mas, he had a long and friendly interview 
with one of the Society’s secretaries, and 
discussed the difficulties which in recent 
years have hindered the circulation of 
Modern Greek versions of the Scriptures 


in the Kingdom of Greece. His Beatitude 
expressed his hearty desire for closer co- 
operation between the Holy Synod of the 
Greek Church and the Bible Society, and 
made proposals for a new translation of 
the Bible into Modern Greek, in which our 
Committee have cordially consented to 
take part. 
@g 6 

A high Serbian official in London has 
recently stated that the Serbian Bible is 
the chief classic in that language, and 
that it is the one book found in a great 
number of Serbian homes. He added that 
the grammars used in Serbian schools 
quote from the Bible to illustrate gram- 
matical construction, and he declared 
that the Bible Society has been the main 
instrument in achieving these results in 
Serbia. 


Seventy years ago our Society paid . 


most of the cost of translating and pub- 
lishing the version of the Serbian Bible 
now current. In Serbian, and in Croatian 
—which is Serbian in roman character— 
the Society has sent out over 1,200,000 
volumes of the Scriptures. It has also 
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supplied many editions in Slovene, Slovak, 
and other allied tongues, for kindred races. 
The Society is in communication with the 
Archbishop of Belgrade in regard to a 
fresh revision of the-Serbian Bible, towards 
the expense of which it set aside £1,000 
last year, and it is now arranging for 
further co-operation with the national 
Churches of the peoples who constitute 
the new Jugo-Slav State. 
@ 

In November Mr.°C: T. Hooper, the 
Society’s secretary at Port Said, obtained 
permission from the British authorities 
to visit Syria and Palestine. At Beirfat 
he met Colporteur Vartan Atchinak and 
Colporteur Vamvois, who had = been for 
more than three years practically cut off 
from communication with the Society— 
the former twice suffering imprisonment 
by the Turks during the war. Mr. Hooper 
was able to convey to both these brave 
men and their families not only funds but 
food and clothing, of which they were in 
need. Another servant of the Society 
in Syria, Colporteur Anis, has died a 
heroic death; when the people were 
perishing of starvation he gave up the 
food which might have kept him alive, 
in order to feed poor children, who had 
lost their parents but found in him a 
protector. Our depot at Beirfit has been 
preserved intact and kept open during 
the whole period of war, some 7,000 


Matters of Moment 


volumes being sold. The Turks, however, 
compelled Colporteur Atchinak to sub- 
stitute over the door his own name for that 
of the Society. We are now negotiating 
for.a larger and more convenient depot 
ans ‘Beira, right in the centre of the city. 
Se. 8 8B 
“Not without difficulty Mr. Hooper 
was able to cross the Lebanon and visit 
Damascus. Both there and at Aleppo, 
our colporteurs had been cut off from 
supplies of books, and compelled to take 
up other work meanwhile.. At Damascus 
Colporteur Musa, who is a Christian 
Bedouin, was turned out of his house and 
home ; but in some way he has contrived 
td keep alive, and also to care for a number 
of orphans. 
Se ese 8B 
Mr. Hooper continued his journey 
southwards through Galilee, via Nazareth 
and Nablus, to Jerusalem, where he has 
made personal investigation of possible 
sites for the new Bible House which our 
satiety proposes to erect in the Holy City. 
8 8 8B 
7 The Committee have recently revised 
the selling prices of books of the Bible 
published in Braille type for the blind. 
In nine different Indian languages these 
are naw sold at a uniform rate cf one rupee 
‘per volume. The price for the English 
édition i is 1s. 6d. per volume. Our friends 
-be interested to know that these books 
re now costing the Society about 8s. per 
volume to produce. Moreover, any poor 
blind applicant can obtain a book of the 
English Bible in embossed type as a free 
gift, on the recommendation of some 
minister of religion. The Committee have 
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also undertaken to supply, free of charge, 
all the copies in English Braille that are 
needed for blinded soldiers at St. Dun- 
stan’s Hostel. 

@ 

Most warmly we congratulate our 
friends at Winnipeg, and their energetic 
District Secretary, the Rev. E. B. Salter, 
that the new Bible House in that city is 
now entirely freed fromdebt. This splendid 
building was erected at a total cost of 
between {18,000 and £20,000, towards 
which our Committee in London con- 
tributed £5,000—the remainder having 
been raised by local generosity. 

@ @ 

In New. Zealand the Otago Bible 
Society, formed in 1864, has its head- 
quarters at Dunedin, and after defraying 
the cost of local Bible distribution is 
accustomed to divide its available income 
between the N.B.S.S. and the B.F.B.S. 
We gratefully acknowledge a generous 
contribution for 1918 of £360. This is in 
addition to a donation of {11 2s. 8d.—of 
which {4 12s.8d. is for our Emergency Fund. 

eo 8 

Friends of the Bible Society have 
neted with personal interest and satisfac- 
tion the appointment of the Archdeacon 
of Westminster to the vacant see of 
Worcester. Dr. E. H. Pearce, who is a 
nephew of the late Chancellor Edmunds, 
served from 1892 to 1895 as one of the 
Society’s Metropolitan District Secre- 
taries, and has on all occasions proved 
himself an ardent and unwearied helper 
in its work. The earnest sympathy and 
prayers of our readers will go with the 
new Bishop to his great pastoral charge. 

a 





A New Version for the Niger Delta 


NOTHER fresh 
language is to 
be added to our 

Society’s ever-length- 
ening list of versions 
by the publication of 
a tentative edition of 
St. Mark’s Gospel in 
Igabo (Isoko). The 
Niger Delta is the 
home of this speech, 
which is current in 
part of the Warri 
Province of Southern 
Nigeria. The version 
is due to the Rev. 
J. D. Aitken, of the 
C.M.S., one of the 
missionaries who have 
been evangelizing the 
Igabo-speaking tribes- 
men. Their country 
is divided into two 
districts—the Sobo, or 
western, and the Soko, 
or eastern. Isoko ap- 
parently means that 
form of Igabo spoken 
in the eastern district. 
Early in IgI2 an 
Ijaw woman, married 
to an Igabo man, 
heard the Gospel at 
Patani, and carried the news to her hus- 
band’s people; she could tell them no 
more than that some Patani people had 
left juju and were praying to God alone, 
but she persuaded a few of her neighbours 
to try the new religion. Persecution 
speedily followed, and so the converts 
decided to build themselves a small village 
near the Igbide waterside. At the end of 
1912 Mr. Aitken paid three visits to this 
village, which is called Owodokpokpo, and 
then he was appointed to itinerate in the 
country until he left on furlough in 1914. 
By the end of 1916 nearly 5,000 persons 
in all were said to have given up idolatry 
and to be worshipping God. Unhappily 
the exigencies of the C.M.S. mission made 
it necessary to transfer Mr. Aitken, and 
these Igabo converts and inquirers were 
left without a shepherd. Their heathen 
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neighbours ‘haan ta 
destroy the churches: 
that bad been erected- 
Anlgabo man arrived 
at Onitsha. to ,plead 
for a Christian teacheg. 
for the 1,600 people, 
who were still assem,, 
bling for worship, - 
“His appeal,” says, 
the Rev. S. R. Smith,; 
“was most pathetia; 
and when I told him; 
that Mr. Aitken could. 
not return, and that, 
= we had no teachers to 
send, he said, ‘Then 
we are lost.’ 

But these -: he 
herdless sheep. have; 
not been lost. * The: 
latest C.M.S.. report. 

_ describes how Igabo 
inquirers have -heen 
literally swarming into 
Patani — where. . a 
veteran missionary, 
the Rev. H. Proctor, 
is in charge of the 
C.M.S. station. Groups 
of twenty or thirty. of 
these Igabos would 
stay at Patani for 

several days at a time, providing them- 
selves with food and lodging, and attending 
school and a daily instruction class, Be- 
tween 400 and 500 enrolled themselves’ 
there as inquirers. During 1917 Mr. Proctor 
was able to make a tour in the Igabo 
country. At one town which he visited he 
baptized four aged women; at a second 
town he found the church—120 feet long 
and 30 feet wide—completely packed with 
people at 4 p.m.,and again at 7.30 p.m.,and 
again next day at 6 a.m. > at a third town, 
where the heathen had burnt the church, 

more than 600 people gathered under a 

tree in the evening and again in the early 
morning, eager for Christian instruction: 

It is for these earnest seekers after God 
that our Society has now undertaken to 
publish 2,000 copies of St. Mark’ S Gospel 
in their own tongue. — 


Colportage in Kando 





A KOREAN COLPORTEUR SELLING GOSPELS 
TO A JAPANESE SETTLER IN KANDO. 


HERE is Kando? If you travel 
from Korea into Manchuria, you 
will probably cross either the Yalu, 

which runs into Korea Bay, or the Tumen, 
a shallow sandy river, which flows into the 
Seaof Japan. These rivers form the frontier 
which divides the two countries. Kando 
is a wide region along the north side of 
both rivers. For many years that part 
of Kando which lies beyond the Tumen was 
a kind of No-Man’s land, which formed a 
bone of contention between China and 
Korea, and after 1907 
between China and 
Japan. In 1909 the 
Chinese and Japanese 
Governments agreed 
(1) that the Tumen 
River should be recog- 
nized as the boundary 
between their terri- 
tories; and (2) that 
‘ Koreans living north 
of the Tumen should 
receive equal privi- 
leges with theChinese. 

Kando is a moun- 
tainous region; but 
its extremely fertile 
hills and valleys have 
attracted immigrants 
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T. S. SOLTAU AND MR. H. MILLER 
TRAVELLING IN WEST KANDO. 
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lated provinces of North China, 
as well as great numbers of 
Korean farmers and peasants 
from their own land. It is not 
surprising that many Koreans 
are moving into this new 
territory, where they have much 
to gain and little to lose. The 
official returns—and these are 
certainly incomplete—show that 
a quarter of a million Koreans 
are already settled in Manchuria. 

It was the Koreansin Kando 
who first attracted the attention 
of Dr. John Ross, of the United 
Presbyterian Mission at Muk- 
den, to the inhabitants of what 
was then rightly described as 
the ‘‘ Hermit Kingdom.” Inthis 
way Korea came into the orbit 
of modern missionary enterprise. 
Dr. Ross travelled a great deal 
among these settlers and was continually 
urging their claims. As early as 1875 he 
began to translate the Scriptures into the 
Korean language, and by 1887 his version 
of the New Testament had been printed 
by the B.F.B.S. 

In those days Korean and Chinese 
colporteurs went to and fro in Kando, 
directed by Mr. R. T. Turley, who is still 
our assistant-agent at Mukden. Within 
recent years it has been decided that the 
Society can provide Koreans in Manchuria 
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Colportage in Kando 


with the Scriptures more conveniently 
from its Korean agency. In order to 
acquaint himself with the conditions in 
this field, Mr. Hugh Miller, our secretary 
at Seoul, paid a visit to Kando last 
summer, so that he might be able with 
fuller knowledge to co-operate with foreign 
missionaries working there, as well as 
with the Korean missionaries who are sent 
there from the Korean Presbyterian 
Church. For the last four or five years 
two B.F.B.S. colporteurs from Korea 
have been working in this field under the 
direction of missionaries stationed at 


Kangkai; but they have found many 
in reaching the _ scattered 
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Korean population. The roads are very: 
bad, and in the rainy season becomerivers 
which are almost impassable. In winter 
the snow lies deep and the cold is intense. 
The settlers—except those who plant rice 
—have built their houses, not in villages, 
but out on the land they have to farm. 
This imposes a tremendous amount of 
hard travelling on the colporteur whose 
mission it is to carry the Holy Scriptures 
to these lonely homes among the hills. 
In Kando the farmers grow beans, 
maize, barley, wheat, sorghum, and millet 
as their main crops, while some Korean 
immigrants cultivate flourishing rice- 
fields in the valleys. Chinese merchants 
readily buy all they produce, and these 
years of war have been years of high prices 
and of increasing prosperity in Kando. 
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IN KRANDO WITH A CHINESE CART. 


_ The following paragraphs are borrowed 
in somewhat condensed form from Mr. 
Miller’s interesting report of his recent 
visit, which we regret we have no space 
to publish in full. 


So 8 8 


My visit was to part of West Kando 
in the company of the Rev. T. S. Soltau, 
of the American Northern Presbyterian 
Mission, who has been working in this 
field and who has since been appointed 
to open a new station of the mission at 
Shin-ping-fu, in conjunction with the 
missionaries belonging to the United Free 
Church of Scotland. _ 

: oe We _ entered 


Kando by cross- 
ing theRiver Yalu 
about 200 miles 

_ from its mouth, 
_ and we visited 
some churches on 
our way to Shin- 
ping-fu, where I 
separated from 
Mr. Soltau and 
went on to Fu- 
shun and Muk- 
den. And it is 
about this part of 
West Kando that 
I write. 

I saw more 
Koreans during 
my trip than I 
had expected. 
On our first Sunday 180 people met for 
Christian worship. One day we stopped 
for lunch at a Chinese inn, which had a 
Korean proprietor. I asked this man if 
there were any Korean houses in that 
district, for none could be seen. He 
replied that there were 500; and before 
we left, several Koreans had dropped in 
at the inn. 

As we rode along a mountain trail a 
church building was pointed out to me. 
Not a dozen Korean houses were to be 
seen, and I wondered where the church 
got its congregation. However, 234 people 
met there for the Sunday morning service 
at which Mr. Soltau preached. I had gone 
myself to another church seven miles 
away, where 148 people assembled. 

At another place we arrived late on a 
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In the Philippines 


because they are concerned in the coco- 
nut industry. For the coco-nut is a most 
valuable commodity and serves a host of 
purposes. From the husk, mats and rope 
are made; and it is also used for fuel, 
since wood and coal have gone up in 
price until coal in the Philippines to-day 
costs {6 Ios. per ton. Then the outside 
shell of the nut is used to make various 
household utensils, such as spoons, bowls, 
soap-dishes, salt-holders, water-dippers, 
etc. The shells are shipped in very large 
quantities to the States, where they are 
made into charcoal which was used for the 
respirators of the gas-helmets worn by 
soldiers in France—its resisting power 
being eight times that of the ordinary 
charcoal formerly used. From the meat 
or flesh of the nut, oil is extracted ; and 
from this oil, butter, margarine, several 
preparations for cooking, and soap are all 
produced. The oil is also used as a lubri- 
cant for aeroplanes and other machines, 
while the refuse which remains after the 
oil has been extracted is made into cake 
for feeding cattle. 

. On the morning after we arrived at 
this town, Augustine Manikis, our senior 
colporteur, and myself, found our way to 
the market at Santa Cruz, which is the 
provincial capital of the Laguna and 
stands on the lake shore. This Laguna 1s 
a large inland lake, about 120 miles long 
and in some parts thirty miles wide, which 
empties itself into Manila Bay by way of 
the Pasig River. 

At Santa Cruz we offered the Scriptures 
to many people, and several purchased 
copies. One man heard us explaining 
why we distributed the Scriptures: then 
he said, ‘‘ I know Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners; but I have 
committed no sin, and, being a perfect 
man, there is nothing for me to be saved 
from.’’ We opened the New Testament 
and read for his benefit part of Romans 111. 
He listened very attentively, and then 
took the book to make sure that what we 
had read was really there. After some 
time he asked its price, and paid for it, 
remarking, “ If that is truth, then I have 
done wrong.’’ He went away resolved 
to find out more of the way of life. 

Early next morning we.started out to 
visit the weekly market held in the country 
village of Cakumpang. The day was wet 


and there was a great deal of mud about. 
Persons of all ages and all ranks were 
present, clad in all sorts of costumes. 
They had come from near and far. Native 
merchants had arranged their wares under 
sheds made of matting. And what ex- 
traordinary wares! Almost every con- 
ceivable thing was exposed for sale. 
Ready-made garments and cloth of all 
shades and colours—hats, which served 
either as umbrella or sunshade—fish, 
vegetables, chickens, pigs, tobacco, with 
a hundred and one other things which 
seemed to have strayed away from some 
old curiosity shop of a bygone age. 

We hung our roll of pictures on the 
side of an erection near the tobacco-store, 
because there it was sheltered from the 
rain and many people passed that way. 
For four long hours we read and explained, 
and offered the Scriptures for sale to all . 
who came within the sound of our voices. 
Our labours did not go unrewarded, for at 
the end of that time we had entirely emptied, 
our bags of all the Bibles, Testaments, and 
smaller books which they had contained. 

What quaint exclamations we heard ! 
‘Only a centavo !’’ ‘‘ How is it possible 
to sell the booksso cheaply ?’”’ ‘‘ Why do 
you go to all the trouble of bringing the 
Scriptures here to this out-of-the-way 
place?’’ ‘‘ Are you doing it as a 
penance ?’’ Another man asked, ‘‘ What 
book is that ?’’ and was told in reply: 
‘The best book in the world. ... The 
only sure guide from earth to heaven.”’ 
One purchaser, mistaking the price, offered 
us ten cents. for a two-c2nt. Gospel, and 
instead of receiving one book became the 
surprised possessor of five. Others were 
well pleased with their purchases, and 
went off happy. One woman had not 
sufficient money to pay for a New Testa- 
ment; but she made up the deficiency 
with new-laid eggs. 

Last year our Filipino colporteurs 
sold 84,000 books. These men need our 
prayers, for theirs is no easy task. They 
go out in all weathers, sometimes under 
the tropical sun, at other times along 
roads inundated with water and mud. 
One of our colporteurs told me that last 
July it was so wet where he was, that 
he had to go about without shoes. 
Small wonder !: considering that seven 
inches of rain fell in a single night. 


With a 


NE part of the world which has only 
been disturbed by rumours and 
echoes of the great war is Mongolia. 

This wide wilderness of a country stretches 
between the north of China and the south 
of Siberia, and covers an area more than 
six times the size of Germany. 

Our Society’s work in Mongolia has 
for its headquarters the town of Kalgan. 
This place stands near the Great Wall of 
China, on the caravan route by which 
overland traffic passes from Peking to 
Take Baikal. Our sub-agent for Mon- 
golia, Mr. A. F. Almblad, is a native of 
Finland. He speaks Chinese, Mongolian 
and English, not to mention various 
Asiatic dialects. He carries the Scriptures 
across the plains and deserts, travelling 
with a caravan of camels, ponies, carts, 
tents, and Mongol 
servants. Early last 
summer Mr. Alm- 
blad started out 
on a journey into 
the north of Mongo- 
lia, having for his 
goal the sacred city 
of Urga, which he 
had already visited 
several times on his 
extended journeys. 
This city lies to 
the north of the 
vast desert of Gobi, 
and being con- 
sidered a Buddhist 
shrine 15 a great 
resort of Mongol 
pilgrims. 

We have re- 
ceived through Dr. 
Bondfield the fol- 
lowing extracts 
from Mr. Almblad’s 
journal, which give 
realistic glimpses 
of his experiences 
as a colporteur in 
these remote and 
uncivilized regions. 

The whole Bible 
was translated into 
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WITH ONE OF HIS CHILDREN. 
SISTED IN REVISING, IN IQII, THE MON- 


Camel Caravan 


literary Mongolian by Messrs. Swan and 
Stallybrass, of the London Missionary 
Society, and printed by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society as far back as 1846. 
The four Gospels and the Acts in this 
version have since been revised by Mr. 
Almblad and Mr. Larson. They were 
assisted at Urga by acelebrated Mongolian 
scholar, Serin Ponsock, who has since 
held an important office under the new re- 
volutionary government. In passing the 
revision through the press Mr. Almblad had 
the assistance of a well-qualified Christian 
Mongol, and the edition was published in 
1913. Many thousands of these Gospels 
have since been circulated in Mongolia. 


A Colportage Caravan 


‘Tt was one of the last days in the 
month of May when 
peees my little caravan 
; began slowly to 
move on from the 
mission station at 
Halong-Osso in 
South Mongolia. I 
was once more 
bound for Urga, 
the Holy City of 
Mongolia. My mis- 
Sionary friend 
wished me God's 
blessing and _ pro- 
tection on the jour- 
ney. There were a 
few Mongols that 
could do the same, 
but most of the 
Mongols could only 
wish me a_ good 
journey. Mr. Jo- 
hansson accompan. 
ied me the first day, 
and spent the first. 
night with me inmy 
tent. Thesad spirit- 
ual need of the Mon- 
gols occupied our 
thoughts and talk 
in the evening, and 
together we prayed 
for the Mongols. 


Photo by 
Mr. O 
Mamen 
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With ‘a Camel Caravan 


‘‘T was surprised to see the grass so 
good inthe early summer. It was because 
of a lot of rain late last falland much snow 
this early spring. Plenty of wild flowers 
made the picture all the more beautiful. 
I was on well-known ground for a few 
days, as we stuck to the telegraph road 
until we got to the first telegraph station. 
Then we turned west and started to search 
for tents. We were very near the spot 
from which I turned west last year. Now 
we were on unknown ground again, and 
one had to ask and ask the people how 
the country was two or three days ahead. 
Specially careful enquiries have to be 
made about the water supply. Often we 
were told that if we proceeded in the 
direction we were keeping we should see 
but few tents for a few days, but if we 
went so and so, we should come across a 
good many tents. Of course we go where 
the most tents are to be found. 

‘The Mongols mostly received us well 
and in kindly fashion, and did not hesitate 
to offer us what they had in the way of food 
and tea; though, as a result of the war, 
they were very suspicious, and some got 
angry when we offered them the books. 
Surely there must be some political scheme 
behind it, they seemed to think. Of the 
war in Europe they knew but little, but 
they had heard a lot of how bad it was in 
Siberia. They asked what kind of books 
these were which we offered them, and so 
they had a chance, perhaps the only chance 
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in all their lives, of hearing a little about 
the true God—how He loves all men, 
no matter where they dwell, and how 
the Bible reveals His will for all people. 


A Desert Land 


‘Everything went on well, and we 
found plenty of Mongol homes. The dis- 
tribution of the Scriptures also went all 
right. In the state of Mergen Wang out 
west, we struck a bit of very bad desert. 
It was as dry asit could be. I have never 
before seen such hard desert land in 
Mongolia. We asked and asked the people 
before we entered this trying bit of desert 
whether we could pull through or not. 
Some people said No, and others said it 
was all right to go on. It really was bad. 
Once, for three days, our animals could 
hardly find anything at all to eat. But one 
evening after sunset we came across a 
beautiful spring with fine grass for a little 
distance round about. Never before had I 
seen such a good illustration of what an 
oasis in the wilderness means. It was 
Friday evening, and we stayed until 
Monday morning. It was a pleasure to 
see how the hungry ponies and camels 
enjoyed themselves. -Then came another 
two or three days of hard desert journey 
before we were on good grass land again. 

“In these dry deserts the heat is 
intense in the middle of the day, and the 
mirages are wonderful to see. In the 
distance you see big lakes, islands, forests. 
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With a Camel Caravan 
temples, etc, but [ © ane 
after marching on 
with the caravan for 
an hour or two they 
all disappear. 
“After having 
pulled through the 
deserts, we entered 
the state of Chi-Chii- 
Wang. Here the 
pasture was very 
good and the Mon- 
golian homes were 
very numerou3. Peo- 
ple had escaped with 
their animals from 
the drought out west. 
I had a real good 
time here. The people 
in this region have 
won the name of 
being the most 
kindly and friendly 
Mongols in the 
whole of Mongolia. 
And good the peo- 
ple were. None 
of them refused to 
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take the Gospels, and they promised to © 


read them carefully. They talked very 
openly and freely about everything—‘ In 
our state there are neither thieves or 
wolves’ they said. ‘How can it be 
that the wolf does not dare to operate in 
your country?’ Iasked them. So they 
explained to me that if anybody saw a 
wolf, the Mongols at once were notified far 
and wide, and off they all went hunting for 
that wolf, and they never gave up until 
they had killed it.” 


Runaway Camels 

The following is taken from a letter 
written by Mr. Almblad to Dr. Bondfield, 
dated Sept. 9, 1918: 

“‘T had a very unpleasant experience, 









CROSSING | 
‘THE DESERT NEAR URGA. 


As we go to press a telegram has reached the Bible House, through the 
kindness of His Excellency the Swiss Minister in Petrograd, bringing the 
sorrowful newsthat the Rev. Dr. William Kean passed away in that ciiy 
on Dec. 5th. Our Society had in its Secretary for Russia a most dis- 
tinguished and devoted servant, who was pre-eminently trusted for his 
practical wisdom in the conduct of affairs. 
to 1895. After the revolution broke out in Petrograd, he courageously 
remained in spite of hardship and peril at the post where he has now 
died, a real martyr to duty. 


~) while we were still up 
| in the state of Chi- 

_ Chi-Wang. Wekept 
going until midnight, 
day after day; but 
one night, just when 
we were about to stop 
and camp, the camels 
shied awfully, and 
in a moment two 
of them had bolted 
off at full speed. 
It was pitch dark, 
and they were out of 
sight at once. One 
went north-west, and 
one south. In the 
dark night we could 
do nothing to find 
them. At daybreak 
my Mongols went 
hunting for them. 
One camel had soon 
got rid of his two 
boxes of books; we 
found him a couple 
of days later. But 
the other camel had 
dragged one of my boxes by its ropes 
for about fifteen miles. This same camel, 
we learned afterwards, had run away down 
into Mergen Wang State, more than a 
hundred miles! There it had been caught 
by Mongolian travellers who came from 
Kalgan. They decided to stealit. I found 
out where these people had their home, and 
I have written to Urga about the matter. 
It may be that we still shall be able to 
recover the animal. It is all the worse 
because it was a young camel that I bought 
last spring. We spent three whole days, 
hunting far and wide for those two 
runaway camels. Besides all the riding 
with our own ponies, I had to hire several 
Mongols to help. Two camel-saddles and 
canvas coverings were also lost.”’ 
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His appointment dates back 









The Bible 


T is not easy to 
realize that Bur- 
ma is about as 

large as Austria- 
Hungary, though its 
population numbers 
only a little more 
than twelve millions. 
It-contains, however, 
so many races and 
tribes that quite a 
hundred different 
languages, to say 
nothing of dialects, 
are spoken within its 
borders. In fifty-one 
of these languages 
our Society can 
supply the printed Gospel. 

The great bulk of the books we dis- 
' tribute in Burma are sold by colportage. 
Our Society now makes grants to Christian 
missionaries, so that they may employ and 
superintend their own colporteurs, who in 
Ig17 circulated 3,600 volumes. Besides 
these the B.F.B.S. directly employs four- 
teen colporteurs, who travelled last year 
nearly 15,000 miles, visited 110,000 houses 
in 5,365 villages, and sold 59,000 books. 

The lot of these humble Bible-sellers 
is full of hardship, and even danger. Some- 
times they go literally in peril of their 
lives from wild beasts. It is not a pleasant 
experience for an unarmed man suddenly 
to come face-to-face with a tiger on a 
jungle track : yet that has happened more 
than once—though happily the tiger hith- 
erto has been the first to turn tail. More 
serious still is the danger of malaria, the 
deadly disease which carries off multitudes 
in India year by year. Colporteur Mg. 
Tok was travelling in the Northern Shan 
States when he was attacked by virulent 
cerebral malaria, and lay in the Maymyo 
hospital, apparently moribund, for days ; 
yet almost his first request when he re- 
covered was to be allowed to resume his 
interrupted tour. 

As a rule the Burmese colporteur is 
not a very educated man; yet his replies 
to inquirers and objectors are often very 
much to the point. 

‘Dogs’ books,” said a scornful young 
Burman “‘ nut,” wearing English boots and 
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carrying an English walking-stick, as ke 
passed a small crowd of village folk lis- 
tening to the colporteur. ‘‘ Yes, dcog’s 
books, if you call them so,’’ said Colporteur 
Mg. Thwa1, ‘‘ but even dogs have sense to 
know where food is buried.’” Then, with 
a twinkle in his eye as he looked down 
at his own home-made wooden slippers, 
‘“And young men who adopt English 
costume should not jeer at English books.”’ 

‘*'We give ahlu (oblations) to our god,”’ 
said a pious Burmese lady, reproachfully. 
‘And so do we,” came the quick reply. 
‘“ but not of rice. The Eternal God is a 
Spirit—and He says, ‘Son, give Me thine 
heart.’ That is our ahlu.”’ 

Curious reasons are sometimes given 
for refusing to purchase the Scriptures. 
“Don’t buy those books,’ exclaimed a 
looker-on. ‘‘ All who read those books 
become Christians, and all Christians have 
to go to the great war.’’ Others are more 
blatantly superstitious. ‘‘ If you so much 
as touch the books,’’ said an Arakanese 
woman, “‘ our god will send sickness to 
thefamily. Ifyou read them, he will send 


an earthquake.”’ 


For Moslems 


Last year our Society sold over 5,000 
books, principally in Urdu and Bengali 
to Muhammadans in Burma. ‘“ My soul 
is my own,” said one stalwart Panjabi 
when a bystander tried to dissuade him, 
‘‘and this book tells us about Jsa Masth ; 
I am going to buy.”’ 


The Bible in Burma 


For Buddhist Monks 


St. Matthew's Gospel in Pali has been 
published with the special object of in- 
troducing the Christian Scriptures to Bur- 
mese monks, many of whom have spent 
a lifetime in the study of this, their sacred 
language. That Gospel came out late last 
year, but many of the yellow-robed fra- 
ternity bought the Scriptures in Burmese 
during 1917. For some mysterious reason 
the book of Daniel proved very popular, 
and a deputation of monks sent a formal 
request that this book should be given to 
them free of cost! Inthe Monywa district a 
monk, who was parted from his laydisciple 
and travelling penniless, according torule, 
pawned his spectacles for a Gospel, and 
next day sent money to buy a copy of 
each Burmese book the colporteur had 
with him. ‘“‘ Buy these two books,’’ was 
the exhortation of another monk to his 
little band of acolytes, carefully selecting 
the Book of Proverbs and St. John’s 
Gospel; ‘‘they are the best books in the 
world.”’ 


Among Hindus 


The hopeful work among Hindus con- 
tinues to spread, particularly where there 
are Telugu-speaking coolies. Over 12,000 
books have been sold to Hindus of various 
races. In one area alone, thirty-four Hindu 
converts have been baptized as the distinct 
result of our colporteurs’ work. At Moul- 
mein an influential trader, after a careful 
study of the New Testament, burned the 
whole of his not inconsiderable Hindu 
library. When remonstrated with, he re- 
plied, ‘‘I am not a fool for burning the 
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books, but I was a fool to spend so much 
good money on such rubbish.”’ 

Colporteur Barnabas writes: ‘‘ While 
selling books in Rangoon I met a man who 
had bought St. John’s Gospel from me a 
year ago. He became so much interested 
in the book that he ventured to approach 
a missionary for more instruction; and 
he and his family, six in all, are now Chris- 
tians. He purchased several more books 
before we parted.” 


Burmese Christians 


Judging by circulation alone, our work 
among the Burmese people is most success- 
ful. Of 107,300 books we sold in Burma 
last year, nearly 80,000 were in the Bur- 
mese language. Yet it must be confessed 
that if actual conversions to Christianity 
were the measure of our usefulness the 
results would be disheartening. In spite 
of the amount of time and money and men 
thrown into mission work in Burma for a 
hundred years, in spite of the million or 
so copies of Holy Scripture which have 
been put into circulation within the last 
ten years, there are to-day less than 20,000 
Burmese Christians of all denominations. 
It has been said that ‘‘ work amongst Bur- 
mans has exactly the same effect as punch- 
ing a feather bed.”’ Said a well-known 
recruiting officer lately: ‘“‘ The Burman 
says ‘ hok-te hok-te’ (true ! true !) to every- 
thing one says and then—hedoes nothing.”’ 
The same, with variations, seems true of 
mission work. Yet, after all, this is only 
one side of the picture. The Burman is 
slow to change, and Buddhism is his life- 
creed and that of hisancestors. But there 
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is no mistaking his sincerity when he does 
change. After twenty years’ study of the 
Scriptures—first a Gospel purchased from 
a colporteur, then a New Testament pre- 
sented in memory of the great Queen- 
Empress, then a Bible bought with his 
own money—an aged and well-to-do Bur- 
man, named U Yauk, a year or two ago 
walked in to the Monywa mission from a 
village thirty-five miles away, and deman- 
ded baptism on the spot. His request 
was not granted, but shortly afterwards 
the missionary visited his village and 
baptized U Yauk, as well as his brother, 
and his son. When the secretary of the 
Society last visited Monywa, U Yauk had 
just made another pilgrimage into the 
district capital, this time because he had 
heard that his King-Emperor needed 
money to carry on the great.war. He 
was told that he might put the money 
into the Indian War Loan, but this did 
not meet with his approval. ‘‘I do not 
lend to my King,” said he, ‘‘ I give /”’ and 
placed Rs. 300 before the astonished mis- 
sionary to be forwarded to the King. In 
all the wide realm of His Majesty’s do- 
minions it is probable no more spontaneous 
offering has been made. 

A few months ago two Burmans from 
the Pegu district paid a visittothe Society’s 
secretary in Rangoon. The father of one 
of them had come into possession of a 
Gospel years ago in Mandalay. With his 
family he had migrated to Lower Burma, 
taking with him his cherished book. It 
spoke of the existence of a Ja-wara Para 
{Eternal Lord), a doctrine not far removed 
from that of the Ta-wara Nyan Daw 
{Eternal Intelligence) accepted by the 
heretical Buddhists (Pavamat) to whom he 
belonged. The father died, but the son 
retained the Gospel. More books were 
purchased—this time from a B.F.B:S. col- 
porteur—and he came into touch with 
missionaries at Pegu. Last year over 
thirty people were baptized in this man’s 
village, through the influence of the book. 


Subscriptions were raised for building a 
small village church. But when the time 
came for the ‘‘ stone-laying,”’ the congre- 
gation was so large that the missionaries 
then and there decided to secure a better 
site and build a bigger church! , 

Such experiences are not met with 
every day. But though actual conver- 
sions are still few in number, belief in the 
fundamental doctrines df Christianity is 
gradually spreading. And tothis dawning 
faith the Gospels circulated by our Society 
contribute in no small degree. 


Praying to the true God 


‘It is true I pray for the seven genera- 
tions of ancestors, as prescribed by the 
Law, every morning and evening,’ con- 
fessed a Burmese lady to an English mis- 
sionary in Pakokku, ‘‘ but I pray to the 
one true God.”’ ‘“‘ Do you mean the Ex- 
cellent One—the Lord Buddha?’’ in- 
quired the English lady. ‘‘ We Christians 
believe that God isin heaven.”’ ‘‘ Whether 
he is in heaven or ntrvana I do not know,”’ 
was the reply, ‘‘ but ’’—with dignity—“ I 
pray to the true God.”’ ‘‘ Where did you 
learn of Him?” asked the missionary 
gently, realizing the sincerity of the reply. 
‘‘In the little book my brother gave me”’ 
(a farthing Gospel bought from our 
Pakokku colporteur, as further inquiry 
proved), was the immediate response. “‘ I 
have read it again and again, and I know 
that the God Who hears prayer is the 
only true God.”’ 

Among all classes, monks and laymen, 
educated and uneducated, comparatively 
few Burmans to-day would subscribe to 
the blank atheism of orthodox Buddhism. 

“We are all agnostics now,’ candidly 
confessed an influential Buddhist abbot, 
a diligent reader of the New Testament, 
a few months ago. ‘‘ Whether there is or 
is not a God, we do not know; bvt,’’ 
pointing to the Testament which lay before 
him, ‘‘as for me, if this book can teach 
me, I will find out before I die.’’ 


**Goethe said that ‘God is manifested in ultimates’ : that is, in facts of human 


nature of which we not only see no explanation, but also see that no explanation 
is possible.’’—Coventry Patmore. 





Here and There 


The Norwegian Bible Society circulated 
142,911 volumes during 1917—about fifty 
per cent. more than usual. | 

2%) 2%) 

During the first week of January the 
New Brunswick Auxiliary will celebrate its 
one hundredth anniversary by a series of 
meetings. At St. John, the Chief Justice, 
Sir John Hazen, will preside, and the speakers 
will include the Bishop of Fredericton and 
the Rev. Dr. De Wolfe, 
of Arcadia University. 

5) @ 

The Bishop of Mooso- 
nee, who had just re- 
turned to Ontario from 
Baffin’s Land, wrote on 
October 23rd: — “‘ The 
three cases of Cree Testa- 
ments for Moose Fort, 
Albany, and _ Rupert 
House Missions reached 
Montreal in time for 
shipment by the Hudson 
Bay Companv’s steamer. 
I travelled by the same 
vessel, and had_ the 
pleasure of knowing that 
the books were being 
carried to their respec- 
tive destinations. ] 
must thank you for so 
promptly and cheerfully 
getting the books ready 
and despatching them 
in good time. It means 
so much for our Indians 
to have the use of the 
books, without waiting 
for another year. I saw 
how important it was 
for the Eskimo to have 
the Gospels and Acts, the New Testaments, 
and the books of Psalms, so kindly printed 
by your Society. In their case it is certainly 
true that the Word of God is the sword of 
the Spirit. The revival there is mostly due 
to the reading of the Word.”’ 

B i) 

From Albania we learn that although 
much of the town of Monastir has been 
destroyed during months of bombardment, 
our depot there has escaped serious injury. 


SB 8B 
We are printing a special large-type 
edition of St. Mark in the Union Ibo version. 


The C.M.S. missionaries in Southern Nigeria 
require that their converts must be able to 
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MARTIN GUERRO, 


The Indian who helped to translate St. Mark 
into Vejoz. See page 6. 


read this Gospel before they are accepted for 
baptism, and elderly persons find the type 
of our ordinary Ibo Testament very difficult 
for their eyesight. 

8 8 8B 

In Spain, during the first nine months of 
1918, our colporteurs have sold over 80,000 
volumes. 

Se 8 8 

From Salonika our depositary wrote 
urgently at the end of 
October for 10,000 ad- 
ditional copies of the 
Scriptures, in several 
different languages, ad- 
ding :—“‘ All the _hos- 
pitals are full of sick and 
wounded, and if I had 
the books I could sell 
hundreds and hundreds 
of them.” Since the 
date when this letter 
was written thirty-six 
fresh boxes of books 
have reached Salonika, 
where 2,000 copies are 
now being circulated 
every month. 

The Rev. Henry 
Payne, who has been for 
twelve years a mission- 
ary of the English Bap- 
tist Mission in Shantung, 
North China, writes from 
France, where he is now 
serving as Lieutenant in 
the 91st Chinese Labour 
Company recruited by 
the British Government : 
—'* We have a good few 
opportunities of doing 
Christian work among the Chinese here, 
and are much indebted to the R.T.S., and 
especially to your Society, for the liberal 
help in the matter of literature and Scrip- 
tures. I have been working for fourteen 
months in Shantung, recruiting and pre- 
paring Chinese for their overseas voyage. 
Many tens of thousands of Gospels did I 
put on board the transports in charge of 
sympathetic officers, with instructions that 
they were to be given to the Chinese while 
en voute for Europe. Now I have come to 
France I find lots of Chinese, up and down 
this land, still reading and cherishing their 
Gospels. To many of them it is a link with 
their home-land, for it is the only book in 
Chinese which they possess in this strange 
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foreign country. Now that peace is within 
sight, we are thinking of the day when the 
Chinese will be allowed to return home. 
Some of them, I know, will go back believing 
in the love of God as it is revealed to them 
and usin Christ Jesus. Jam looking forward 
eagerly to returning to China with the 
Chinese.”’ 

Another missionary, now serving in 
France as an officer of the g6th Chinese 
Labour Corps, writes to acknowledge a box 
of Mandarin New Testaments :—‘‘ When I 
distributed them to the class of inquirers, 
they all rose to their feet spontaneously and 
expressed their gratitude.”’ 

From Kobé our Society’s secretary, Mr. 
F. Parrott, has provided 2,000 Japanese 
Testaments and 2,000 Gospels for Y.M.C.A. 
work among Japanese troops in Siberia, as 
well as 400 English Testaments for British 
troops now operating in that region. 

@ 

In Valparaiso a collection for the Bible 

Society at the Union Church has realized £25. 





Personalia 


The death of Bishop Percival, at the age 
of eighty-four, removes another veteran 
Vice-President of the Society, who was 
always its stalwart friend. Dr. Percival 
had come to the front as the creator of 
Clifton College, and as one of the most 
successful head-masters of Rugby, before he 
was appointed in 1895 to the see of Hereford, 
and in the next year he joined the ranks of 
our Vice-Presidents. Even those who had 
scant sympathy with his political and eccle- 
siastical convictions recognized his deep 
Christian sincerity, admired his courage 
as the champion of unpopular causes, 
and acknowledged the influence and charm 
of his personal character. Bishop Percival 
valued the Bible Society not least as one 
great practical bond of reconciliation, which 
brings together Christians of many different 
schools and communions, and he welcomed 
every opportunity to advocate and enforce 
its claims. 

8 8 

The Bishop of Winchester and the Rev. 
Dr. J.D. Jones have been speaking on behalf 
of the Society at Bournemouth. The Rev. 
Dr. Fort Newton, of the City Temple, has 
lectured at Bradford. Atthe annual meeting 
oi the Warrington Auxiliary, the Bishop of 
Warrington (Dr. Linton Smith) presided, and 
said that he was thankful that the first 


meeting he addressed in Warrington since 
his appointment as Bishop was a meeting 
of the Bible Society. 
8 8B 
For nine whole months previous to the 
end of July 1918, Mr. Hope, our secretary at 
Teheran, was prevented by war conditions 


-from receiving a single letter from the 


London Bible House. 


8 8 8 

The Rev. A. S. Fry, secretary of the 
Western Australian Auxiliary, has made 
deputation tours during the autumn on the 
Eastern and North-Eastern Goldfields, in the 
Wheatbelt in the Eastern Agricultural 
Districts, and then in the Great Southern 
Districts. This involved thousands of miles 
of travelling over sparsely populated areas. 

@ 

One of our French colporteurs had to 
leave his wife and two children in Lille when 
he was called up, at the beginning of the war. 
For four years he was almost without news 
of them ; but now at last he rejoices to find 
them safe and sound. 


8S @ 

One of our most devoted friends was the 
late Mrs. Joseph Smith, of Grimsby, who for 
over fifty years worked as a collector, and 
also for several years past as secretary 
of the Grimsby Ladies’ Association, with 
‘untiring energy and whole-hearted enthusi- 
asm. The Committee of the Bible Society 
in I914 presented her with a Bible as a 
token of their appreciation and gratitude. 


8 8 8 

Our secretary at Rome has received a 
gift of 500 Jire from a sergeant in the Italian 
army, who writes :—" In sending this modest 
contribution I want to express to vour 
Society and to all its agents—and to vou 
in particular—the feelings of my lively 
sympathy with your untiring labour in the 
diffusion of the Holy Bible. I hope with all 
my heart that this beneficent enterprise may 
-be crowned with ever-growing success.”’ 


8 8 8 
An Egyptian medical student at Birming- 
ham University has sent {1 as ‘‘a thank- 
offering to God for keeping me from the perils 
of the sca during a voyage from Egypt to 
England six weeks ago.” 


8 8 | 

An anonymous gift has reached the Bible 
House from ‘a reader of Central Africa, one 
of the magazines of the U.M.C.A., whose 
great work has been so generously aided by 
the Bible Society.” 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. Telegrams. ‘‘ Testaments, London.’ 
Bankers: Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
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The Bible in the World 


Th e LL men feel to-day that they stand on the brink of a vast new 
beginning. The former things are passed away, and another 
era is knocking imperiously at the doors. During these last 
D awn breathless months we have lived through the climax of generations. 
Our eyes have watched colossal powers of evil crumble into the dust. 
We still move half-bewildered amid ruins and revolutions. Yet already 
of a great sense of morning breathes in the air. We can praise God because 
a happier day has dawned on this tormented world—a al for the ful- 
filment of peace and good will among 
the men. FP 
What the coming months may 
D bring forth none of us dare forecast, 
AY The battle-smoke has hardly dis- 
persed. The map of Europe waits 
to be redrawn. New ideas are mustering like armies, 
and everywhere common kinship is asserting itself 
fiercely. The problem remains—how to make the 
world safe for democracy, and how to make de- 
mocracy safe against the foes that are of its own 
household. And serious men recognize that to 
solve this supreme problem we must invoke resources 
and energies which are spiritual rather than political. 
Across the threshold of the new era the idol of 
brute force lies shattered—like Dagon ‘‘on the 
grunsel edge, when he fell flat, and shamed his wor- 
shippers.””’ Yet even that overthrow is only the 
first step towards peace which shall be peace indeed. 
The devilish arrogance whereby one race would en- 
slave other races at any cost has been openly judged 
and doomed. But we may dethrone tyranny, with- 
out establishing the free brotherhood of mankind. 
To ring out the false is far easier than to ring in the 
true. Babylon is fallen: but the City of God waits 
to be reared by those who are His fellow-workers. 
Down the avenues of the future shines the hope 
of a League of Nations, and our hearts leap up as 
when we behold a rainbow in the sky. But for such 
a League to prove living and lasting, it must mean 
far more than mutual insurance against war. It 
must express some genuine unity of spirit; and 
therefore it must rest ultimately upon spiritual 
ideals and judgments held in common. This new 
fellowship requires nothing less than a change of 
heart. In other words, the true League of Nations 
will be the outcome of true relations established 
between human souls in many lands and their 
Invisible King. The alliance of mankind cannot 
consist in mere institutions or formal covenants: 
it must proceed from “ the acceptance of common 
spiritual values, based on a common vision of God.”’ 
FEBRUARY 1919 





The Dawn of the Day 


So mighty and momentous are the 
issues which challenge the Christian 
Church to-day. Its Gospel of brother- 
hood, through reconciliation with the 
Eternal Father, never had such _ un- 
hindered scope. For the emptiness of 
time becomes also the fulness of time. 
This new era, whose vistas open before us, 
cries out for the ancient reconciling Word, 
apart from which it cannot be made 
perfect. To build up the fabric of human 
fellowship there is no cement except the 
redeeming love of God. And so the world’s 
emergency must reinspire the Church’s 
passionate confession: ‘‘ Woe is me, if I 
preach not the Gospel.” 

' This challenge comes home like a com- 
mand to those who inherit the Church’s 
great missionary tradition. After the old 
Roman Empire broke in pieces it was the 
missionary monks who did most to con- 
quer and draw together its conquerors, by 
the power of Christ’s message. To-day 
Christianity has another matchless oppor- 
tunity to create a new and happier union 
among the peoples of mankind. We are 
called ‘‘ to follow the footsteps of Paul, 
of Gregory, of Boniface, of Xavier, Eliot, 
and Livingstone.”’ We are charged to 
carry the same spiritual treasures to those 
who need them most—to barbarous races 
cramped by the fetters of primitive custom, 
to fatalist Oriental nations, to modern 
peoples in bondage to militarism and 
secularity—until they become no more 
strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
in the kingdom of God. 

To achieve the unity of the world 
demands a new unity in the Church. By 
its very genius Christianity must be inter- 
national and universal. And Christians 
who in these terrible years have come 
through the fiery furnace together are 


discovering that their bonds are burnt 
away. One great symbol and _ instru- 
ment of unity we possess in Holy Scrip- 
ture. To most Englishmen, and to most’ 
Americans, Christianity is the religion of 
the Bible. In their churches, in their 
homes, in their personal experience, they 
pay homage to one Book as the standard 
of belief and conduct. And this is the 
only book on earth which deserves to be 
called universal. To-day the New Testa- 
ment is speaking in six hundred different 
human languages, declaring that God 
has made of one blood and has loved with 
one love all nations of men. For bring- 
ing.in the brotherhood of mankind, there 
has been no instrument more potent than 
the Bible. 

The Day of the Lord is to-day: and 
the Church must answer its challenge 
with the same high courage and sacrifice 
which have carried England to victory. 
During these bitter years we have been 
baptized with a spirit of consecration. 
Our fighting men in millions took their 
lives in their hands and marched away as 
to a crusade. At home our women spent 
themselves proudly and patiently in war 
service. Surely Christian hearts can kindle 
and catch fire for the nobler and vaster 
venture of faith. Year after year we have 
been pouring out our wealth like water : 
shall we hold back money or service now 
from the cause and the claim of Christ ? 
Multitudes of ardent souls are eager for 
‘“‘something more high and heroical in 
religion.” They can find it, if they dare 
join the Church’s missionary pioneers, 
who are the tenth legion among the 
soldiers of God. In this new dawn of 
time, it is bliss to be alive—for men and 
women who rise up and gird themselves 


to obey the Divine call. 


‘‘How much owest thou unto my lord?’’ Tne tragedy of money- 
making is that it becomes an end in itself instead of a means to an end. 


When a man begins to amass wealth, it is a question as to whether God 
is going to gain a fortune or lose a man. 





Matters of Moment 


While the Archbishop of Athens was 
staying in London shortly before Christ- 
mas, he had a long and friendly interview 
with one of the Society’s secretaries, and 
discussed the difficulties which in recent 
_ years have hindered the circulation of 

Modern Greek versions of the Scriptures 


in the Kingdom of Greece. His Beatitude 
expressed his hearty desire for closer co- 
operation between the Holy Synod of the 
Greek Church and the Bible Society, and 
made proposals for a new translation of 
the Bible into Modern Greek, in which our 
Committee have cordially consented to 
take part. 
Qo oa B 

A high Serbian official in London has 
recently stated that the Serbian Bible is 
the chief classic in that language, and 
that it is the one book found in a great 
number of Serbian homes. He added that 
the grammars used in Serbian schools 
quote from the Bible to illustrate gram- 
matical construction, and he declared 
that the Bible Society has been the main 
\nstrument in achieving these results in 
Serbia. 


Seventy years ago our Society paid | 


most of the cost of translating and pub- 
lishing the version of the Serbian Bible 
now current. In Serbian, and in Croatian 
—which is Serbian in roman character— 
the Society has sent out over 1,200,000 
volumes of the Scriptures. It has also 
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supplied many editions in Slovene, Slovak, 
and other allied tongues, for kindred races. 
The Society is in communication with the 
Archbishop of Belgrade in regard to a 
fresh revision of the-Serbian Bible, towards 
the expense of which it set aside £1,000 
last year, and it is now arranging for 
further co-operation with the national 
Churches of the peoples who constitute 
the new Jugo-Slav State. 
Ge 8 

In November Mr.°C: T. Hooper, the 
Society’s secretary at Port Said, obtained 
permission from the British authorities 
to visit Syria and Palestine. At Beirit 
he met Colporteur Vartan Atchinak and 
Colporteur Vamvois, who had been for 
more than three years practically cut off 
from communication with the Society— 
the former twice suffering imprisonment 
by the Turks during the war. Mr. Hooper 
was able to convey to both these brave 
men and their families not only funds but 
food and clothing, of which they were in 
need. Another servant of the Society 
in Syria, Colporteur Anis, has died a 
heroic death; when the people were 
perishing of starvation he gave up the 
food which might have kept him alive, 
in order to feed poor children, who had 
lost their parents but found in him a 
protector. Our depot at Beirfit has been 
preserved intact and kept open during 
the whole period of war, some 7,000 
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volumes being solid. The Turks, however, 
compelled Colporteur. Atchinak to sub- 
stitute over the door his own name for that 
of the Society. We are now negotiating 
for.a larger and more convenient depot 
a ‘Beirat, right in the centre of the city. 


8. 8 GB 
Not without difficulty Mr. Hooper 
was able to cross the Lebanon and visit 
Damascus. Both there and at Aleppo, 
our colporteurs had been cut off from 
supplies of books, and compelled to take 
up other work meanwhile.. At Damascus 
Colporteur Musa, who is a Christian 
Bedouin, was turned out of his house and 
home but in some way he has contrived 
tb ‘keep alive, and also to care for a number 

of orphans. 

e @® 
‘Mr, Hooper continued his journey 
seuicand: through Galilee, via Nazareth 
and Nablus, to Jerusalem, where he has 
tmhade Personal investigation of possible 
sites for the new Bible House which our 
Society proposes to erect in the Holy City. 

oe 8 8 
The Committee have recently revised 
the selling prices of books of the Bible 
published in Braille type for the blind. 
In nine different Indian languages these 
are naw sold at a uniform rate cf one rupee 
‘per volume. The price for the English 
édition is 1s. 6d.:per volume. Our friends 
will be interested to know that these books 
dre now costing the Society about 8s. per 
volume to produce. Moreover, any poor 
blind applicant can obtain a book of the 
English Bible in embossed type as a free 
gift, on the recommendation of some 
minister of religion. The Committee have 
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also undertaken to supply, free of charge, 
all the copies in English Braille that are 
needed for blinded soldiers at St. Dun- 
stan’s Hostel. 
8 8 BB 

Most warmly we congratulate our 
friends at Winnipeg, and their energetic 
District Secretary, the Rev. E. B. Salter, 
that the new Bible House in that city is 
now entirely freed from debt. This splendid 
building was erected at a total cost of 
between {£18,000 and £20,000, towards 
which our Committee in London con- 
tributed {£5,000—the remainder having 
been raised by local generosity. 

So 8B 

In New. Zealand the Otago Bible 
Society, formed in 1864, has its head- 
quarters at Dunedin, and after defraying 
the cost of local Bible distribution is 
accustomed to divide its available income 
between the N.B.S.S. and the B.F.BS. 
We gratefully acknowledge a generous 
contribution for 1918 of £360. This 1s in 
addition to a donation of {11 2s. 8d.—of 
which {4 12s. 8d. is for our Emergency Fund. 


8 8 B 

Friends of the Bible Society have 
noted with personal interest and satisfac- 
tion the appointment of the Archdeacon 
of Westminster to the vacant see of 
Worcester. Dr. E. H. Pearce, who is a 
nephew of the late Chancellor Edmunds, 
served from 1892 to 1895 as one of the 
Society’s Metropolitan District Secre- 
taries, and has on all occasions proved 
himself an ardent and unwearied helper 
in its work. The earnest sympathy and 
prayers of our readers will go with the 
new Bishop to his great pastoral charge. 





A New Version for the Niger Delta 


NOTHER fresh 
language is to 
be added to our 

Society’s ever-length- 
ening list of versions 
by the publication of 
a tentative edition of 
St. Mark’s Gospel in 
Igabo (Isoko). The 
Niger Delta is the 
home of this speech, 
which is current in 
part of the Warri 
Province of Southern 
Nigeria. The version 
is due to the Rev. 
J. D. Aitken, of the 
C.M.S., one of the 
missionaries who have 
been evangelizing the 
Igabo-speaking tribes- 
men. Their country 
is divided into two 
districts—the Sobo, or 
western, and the Soko, 
or eastern. Isoko ap- 
parently means that 
form of Igabo spoken 
in the eastern district. 
Early in Ig9gI2 an 
Tjaw woman, married 
to an Igabo man, 
heard the Gospel at 
Patani, and carried the news to her hus- 
band’s people; she could tell them no 
more than that some Patani people had 
left juju and were praying to God alone, 
but she persuaded a few of her neighbours 
to try the new religion. Persecution 
speedily followed, and so the converts 
decided to build themselves a small village 
near the Igbide waterside. At the end of 
rg12 Mr. Aitken paid three visits to this 
village, which is called Owodokpokpo, and 
then he was appointed to itinerate in the 
country until he left on furlough in 1914. 
By the end of 1916 nearly 5,000 persons 
in all were said to have given up idolatry 
and to be worshipping God. Unhappily 
the exigencies of the C.M.S. mission made 
it necessary to transfer Mr. Aitken, and 
these Igabo converts and inquirers were 
left without a shepherd. Their heathen 
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neighbours Bevan io 
destroy the churches: 
that had been erected. 
AnlIgabo man arrived 
at Onitsha. to ;plead 
for a Christian teacheg. 
for the 1,600 people, 
who were still assem, 
bling for: worship. , 
“His appeal,’ : sat $, 
the Rev. S. R. Smith, 
“was most pathetiag 
and when I told him; 
that Mr. Aitken could. 
not return, and that, 
_ we had. no teachers to 
send, he said, ‘Then 
we are lost.’ ”’ 

But these -- shes. 
herdless sheep. have, 
not been lost. : The 
latest C.M.S.. report: 

Gem describes how Igabo 

4 inquirers have been 
literally swarming into 
Patani — where. .a 
veteran missionary, 
the Rev. H. Proctor, 
is in charge of. the 
C.M.S. station.. Groups 
of twenty or thirty.of 
these Igabos would 
stay at Patani for 
several days at a time, providing them- 
selves with food and lodging, and attending 
school and a daily instruction class, Be- 
tween 400 and 500 enrolled. themselves 
there as inquirers. During 1917 Mr. Proctor 
was able to make a tour in the Igabo 
country. At one town which he visited he 
baptized four aged women; at a second 
town he found the church—12o0 feet long 
and 30 feet wide—completely packed with 
people at 4 p.m., and again at 7.30 p.m.,and 
again next day at 6 a.m. ; at a third town, 
where the heathen had burnt the church, 
more than 600 people gathered under a 
tree in the evening and again in the early 
morning, eager for Christian instruction. 

It is for these earnest seekers after Gad 
that our Society has now undertaken to 
publish 2,000 copies of St. Mark’ S Gospel 
in their own tongue. 


Matters of Moment 


volumes being sold, The Turks, however, 
compelled Colporteur Atchinak to sub- 
stitute over the door his own name for that 
of the Society. We are now negotiating 
for.a larger and more convenient depot 
a ‘Beirat, right in the centre of the city. 
8. &® GB 
‘Not without difficulty Mr. Hooper 
was able to cross the Lebanon and visit 
Damascus. Both there and at Aleppo, 
our colporteurs had been cut off from 
supplies of books, and compelled to take 
up other work meanwhile.. At Damascus 
Colporteur Musa, who is a_ Christian 
Bedouin, was turned out of his house and 
home ; but in some way he has contrived 
tb keep alive, and also to care for a number 
of orphans. 
6 8 ®B 
‘Mr, Hooper continued his journey 
Soaheaae through Galilee, via Nazareth 
and Nablus, to Jerusalem, where he has 
thade personal investigation of possible 
sites for the new Bible House which our 
Society proposes to erect in the Holy City. 
86 8 8 
' The Committee have recently revised 
the selling prices of books of the Bible 
published in Braille type for the blind. 
In nine different Indian languages these 
are naw sold at a uniform rate cf one rupee 
‘per volume. The price for the English 
edition i is 1s. 6d. per volume. Our friends 
ill be interested to know that these books 
ire now costing the Society about 8s. per 
volume to produce. Moreover, any poor 
blind applicant can obtain a book of the 
English Bible in embossed type as a free 
gift, on the recommendation of some 
minister of religion. The Committee have 
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also undertaken to supply, free of charge, 
all the copies in English Braille that are 
needed for blinded soldiers at St. Dun- 
stan’s Hostel. 
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Most warmly we congratulate our 
friends at Winnipeg, and their energetic 
District Secretary, the Rev. E. B. Salter, 
that the new Bible House in that city is 
now entirely freed fromdebt. This splendid 
building was erected at a total cost of 
between £18,000 and {20,000, towards 
which our Committee in London con- 
tributed £5,000—the remainder having 
been raised by local generosity. 

3%) 

In New. Zealand the Otago Bible 
Society, formed in 1864, has its head- 
quarters at Dunedin, and after defraying 
the cost of local Bible distribution is 
accustomed to divide its available income 
between the N.B.S.S. and the B.F.BS. 
We gratefully acknowledge a generous 
contribution for 1918 of £360. This is in 
addition to a donation of £11 2s. 8d.—of 
which {4 12s.8d. is for our Emergency Fund. 

2) 

Friends of the Bible Society have 
noted with personal interest and satisfac- 
tion the appointment of the Archdeacon 
of Westminster to the vacant see of 
Worcester. Dr. E. H. Pearce, who is a 
nephew of the late Chancellor Edmunds, 
served from 1892 to 1895 as one of the 
Society’s Metropolitan District Secre- 
taries, and has on all occasions proved 
himself an ardent and unwearied helper 
in its work. The earnest sympathy and 
prayers of our readers will go with the 
new Bishop to his great pastoral charge. 





A New Version for the Niger Delta 


NOTHER fresh 
language is to 
be added to our 

Society’s ever-length- 
ening list of versions 
by the publication of 
a tentative edition of 
St. Mark’s Gospel in 
Igabo (Isoko). The 
Niger Delta is the 
home of this speech, 
which is current in 
part of the Warri 
Province of Southern 
Nigeria. The version 
is due to the Rev. 
J. D. Aitken, of the 
C.M.S., one of the 
missionaries who have 
been evangelizing the 
Igabo-speaking tribes- 
men. Their country 
is divided into two 
districts—the Sobo, or 
western, and the Soko, 
or eastern. Isoko ap- 
parently means that 
form of Igabo spoken 
in the eastern district. 
Early in 1912 an 
Ijaw woman, married 
to an Igabo man, 
heard the Gospel at 
Patani, and carried the news to her hus- 
band’s people; she could tell them no 
more than that some Patani people had 
left juju and were praying to God alone, 
but she persuaded a few of her neighbours 
to try the new religion. Persecution 
speedily followed, and so the converts 
decided to build themselves a small village 
near the Igbide waterside. At the end of 
rg12 Mr. Aitken paid three visits to this 
village, which is called Owodokpokpo, and 
then he was appointed to itinerate in the 
country until he left on furlough in 1914. 
By the end of 1916 nearly 5,000 persons 
in all were said to have given up idolatry 
and to be worshipping God. Unhappily 
the exigencies of the C.M.S. mission made 
it necessary to transfer Mr. Aitken, and 
these Igabo converts and inquirers were 
left without a shepherd. Their heathen 
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neighbours ‘beeda: ton 
destroy the churches: 
that had been erected. 
Anlgabo man arrived 
at Onitsha. to ;plead 
for a Christian teacheg. 
for the 1,600 people, 
who were still assem, 
bling for: worship,, : 
“His appeal,” sas, 
the Rev. S. R. Smith, 
“was most pathetiqy 
and when I told him; 
that Mr. Aitken could. 
not return, and that. 
we had: no teachers to 
send, he said, ‘Then 
we are lost.’ ”’ 
But these .- ihe: 
herdless sheep. have, 
not been lost. - The 
S latest C.M.S. report- 
ms) describes how Igabo 
inquirers have .hbeen 
literally swarming into 
Patani — where. . a, 
veteran missionary, 
the Rev. H. Proctor, 
is in charge of the 
C.M.S. station. . Groups 
of twenty or thirty.of 
these Igabos would 
stay at Patani for 
several days at a time, providing them- 
selves with food and lodging, and attending 
school and a daily instruction class, Be- 
tween 400 and 500 enrolled themselves 
there as inquirers. During 1917 Mr. Proctor 
was able to make a tour in the Igabo 
country. At one town which he visited he 
baptized four aged women; at a second 
town he found the church—12o0 feet long 
and 30 feet wide—completely packed with 
people at 4 p.m., and again at 7.30 p.m.,and 
again next day at 6a.m.; at a third town, 
where the heathen had burnt the church, 
more than 600 people gathered under a 
tree in the evening and again in the early 
morning, eager for Christian instruction. 
It is for these earnest seekers after God 
that our Society has now undertaken to 
publish 2,000 copies of St. Mark’ S Gospel 
in their own tongue. 





TO A JAPANESE SETTLER IN KANDO. 


HERE is Kando? If you travel 
from Korea into Manchuria, you 
will probablycross either the Yalu, 

which runs into Korea Bay, or the Tumen, 
a shallow sandy river, which flows into the 
Seaof Japan. These rivers form the frontier 
which divides the two countries. Kando 
is a wide region along the north side of 
both rivers. For many years that part 
of Kando which lies beyond the Tumen was 
a kind of No-Man’s land, which formed a 
bone of contention between China and 
Korea, and after 1907 
between China and 
Japan. In rg0g the 
Chinese and Japanese 
Governments agreed 
(1) that the Tumen 
River should be recog- 
nized as the boundary 
between their terri- 
tories; and (2) that 
‘ Koreans living north 
of the Tumen should 
receive equal privi- 
leges with theChinese. 

Kando is a moun- 
tainous region; but 
its extremely fertile 
hills and valleys have 
attracted immigrants 
from the over-popu- 
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lated provinces of North China, 
as well as great numbers of 
Korean farmers and peasants 
from their own land. It is not 
surprising that many Koreans 
are moving into this new 
territory, where they have much 
to gain and little to lose. The 
official returns—and these are 
certainly incomplete—show that 
a quarter of a million Koreans 
are already settled in Manchuria. 

It was the Koreansin Kando 
who first attracted the attention 
of Dr. John Ross, of the United 
Presbyterian Mission at Muk- 
den, to the inhabitants of what 
was then rightly described as 
the ‘‘ Hermit Kingdom.” Inthis 
way Korea came into the orbit 
of modern missionary enterprise. 
Dr. Ross travelled a great deal 
among these settlers and was continually 
urging their claims. As early as 1875 he 
began to translate the Scriptures into the 
Korean language, and by 1887 his version 
of the New Testament had been printed 
by the B.F.B.S. 

In those days Korean and Chinese 
colporteurs went to and fro in Kando, 
directed by Mr. R. T. Turley, who is still 
our assistant-agent at Mukden. Within 


recent years it has been decided that the 
Society can provide Koreans in Manchuria 





Colportage in Kando 


with the Scriptures more conveniently 
from its Korean agency. In order to 
acquaint himself with the conditions in 
this field, Mr. Hugh Miller, our secretary 
at Seoul, paid a visit to Kando last 
summer, so that he might be able with 
fuller knowledge to co-operate with foreign 
missionaries working there, as well as 
with the Korean missionaries who are sent 
there from the Korean Presbyterian 
Church. For the last four or five years 
two B.F.B.S. colporteurs from Korea 
have been working in this field under the 
direction of missionaries stationed at 
Kangkai; but they have found many 
obstacles in Teens the scattered 
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Korean population. The roads are very 
bad, and in the rainy season becomerivers 
which are almost impassable. In winter 
the snow lies deep and the cold is intense. 
The settlers—except those who plant rice 
—have built their houses, not in villages, 
but out on the land they have to farm. 
This imposes a tremendous amount of 
hard travelling on the colporteur whose 
mission it is to carry the Holy Scriptures 
to these lonely homes among the hills. 
In Kando the farmers grow beans, 
maize, barley, wheat, sorghum, and millet 
as their main crops, while some Korean 
immigrants cultivate flourishing rice- 
fields in the valleys. Chinese merchants 
readily buy all they produce, and these 
years of war have been years of high prices 
and of increasing prosperity in Kando. 








The following paragraphs are borrowed 
in somewhat condensed form from Mr. 
Miller’s interesting report of his recent 
visit, which we regret we have no space 
to publish in full. 


So 8 8B 


My visit was to part of West Kando 
in the company of the Rev. T. S. Soltau, 
of the American Northern Presbyterian 
Mission, who has been working in this. 
field and who has since been appointed 
to open a new station of the mission at 
Shin-ping-fu, in conjunction with the 
missionaries belonging to the United Free 
Church of oe 

We entered 


Kando by cross- 
ing theRiver Yalu 
about 200 miles 
from its mouth, 

and we visited 
_ somechurches on 
our way to Shin- 
ping-fu, where I 
separated from 
| a Mr. Soltau and 
LS | went on to Fu- 
shun and Muk- 
8 pas tivime den. And it is 
about this part of 
West Kando that 
| I write. 
ee ste . I saw more 
Koreans. during 
my trip than I 
had expected. 
On our first Sunday 180 people met for 
Christian worship. One day we stopped 
for lunch at a Chinese inn, which had a 
Korean proprietor. I asked this man if 
there were any Korean houses in that 
district, for none could be seen. He 
replied that there were 500; and before 
we left, several Koreans had dropped in 
at the inn. 

As we rode along a mountain trail a 
church building was pointed out to me. 
Not a dozen Korean houses were to be 
seen, and I wondered where the church 
got its congregation. However, 234 people 
met there for the Sunday morning service 
at which Mr. Soltau preached. I had gone 
myself to another church seven miles 
away, where 148 people assembled. 

At another place we arrived late ona 


~ 
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Monday evening, but the Christians asked 
if they could have a service. The church 
bell was rung, and in a short time eighty 
people gathered together, although they 
had been working from sunrise to sunset 
in the fields. 

Among the Koreans settling in West 
Kando are many Christians. There was 
every evidence that the Christians’ interest 
in religion was unabated in their new 
country. Meetings in the various churches 
were surprisingly well attended, and the 
members had built, or were building, or 
purchasing, suitable places of worship, 
were supporting their own pastors and 
helpers, and in more than one place were 
maintaining schools for the education of 
their children. They did not seem to be 
concernedabout the expense of theschools, 
although they frequently spoke of the 
difficulty of securing teachers. At one 
place in particular I remember, the 
church officers were greatly exercised 
over the scarcity of women teachers. 
The only women able to conduct a school 
along modern lines are young, and as 
yet they are not allowed by custom and 
preference to go so far from home, kith 
and kin, even to teach a school. In this 
place the church was willing to pay a 
suitable salary to any girl who was a 
graduate of a school in Korea, and was 
also willing to provide her with a husband 
from among the best-educated of their 
single young men, if she would only come 
to teach their girls. Mr. Soltau promised 
to do his very best to secure them a suit- 
able teacher. It is encouraging that 
Koreans so far from home and hidden 
away among these mountains should be 
thinking so seriously about the education 
of their daughters. Some of the boys are 
being sent back to Korea to complete 
their education. 

I found that the Christians hold Bible- 
classes in central meeting-places for about 
ten days at a time, as is the custom in 


Korea. I remarked to one man that it 
must be very dull in the winter, when the 
ground is covered with deep snow and no 
outside work can be done. Hesaid, ‘“‘ No, 
the winter months are the best months 
of the year for real pleasure!’’ I asked 
how that could be. He answered that 
he attended the Bible class. ‘ But,’’ I 
said, ‘“‘that lasts for only ten days, and 
there are many days of winter left without 
any Bible class.’’ ‘‘ No,’ he said, ‘‘ I just 
go from one Bible class to another, and I 
have lots of pleasure.” How many in 
England would go the rounds of a series 
of ten days’ Bible classes, and find it reat 
pleasure ? 

The Sunday schools are well attended. 
and as is the custom in Korea most adult 
Christians attendthem. The Sunday schooi 
for everybody, and everybody in it, is the 
order of the day. In that new country 
they are heavily handicapped in con- 
ducting a live, up-to-date Sunday school. 
I was told that the Chinese are much 
interested in these Korean Christians who 
erect their own churches, pay their own 
pastors, and maintain schools for their 
children. Maybe the scattered Korean 
Christians, who preach where they go, 
will be used to pass on the word of truth 
to the quiet conservative Chinese residents. 
The latter are certainly not irreligious, for 
under every green tree on the roadside 
there are the “‘ spirit houses ’’—often made 
out of Standard oil boxes—where incense 
is burned and prayers are said. There 
are more evidences of superstition in the 
Chinese villages and towns in Kando than 
I have ever seen in any part of Korea. 

I feel very confident that there is a 
great opportunity in Kando, among the 
new settlers especially, under wise leader- 
ship for the rapid development of a self- 
supporting and self-propagating church. 
Koreans are destined to be potent factors 
in the economic and political development 
of this new and rich territory. 


‘“‘O God, Author of Eternal Light, do Thou shed forth continual day 
upon us who watch for Thee, that our lips may praise Thee, our life may 
bless Thee, our meditation may glorify Thee; through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. Amen.”’ 
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A Mutilated Bible 


HE congregation which worships in 
the Ancient Meeting of Dissenters 
at Scarborough cherishes a sacred 

relic, known as the Covenanter’s Bible, 
which is piously preserved and reverently 
handled. It is a battered:and torn copy 
of the English Geneva version, printed in 
1599, and bound up with the Psalter of 
Sternhold and Hopkins. The Geneva 
version was the favourite Bible of the 
Puritans, and this particular volume 
has a vivid and romantic history. Its 
original owner was a Scotsman, William 
Hannay, of Tundergarth in Annandale, a 
fervent preacher of the Reformed faith 
and a resolute upholder of ‘“‘ Christ’s 
CrownandCovenant.”’ After the Restora- 
tion, through those years of bitter perse- 
cution known as the “‘ killing times’ in 
Scotland, William Hannay was one of the 
many hunted Covenanters, who. had to 
seek refuge in dens and caves of the earth. 
This Bible was his constant companion 
through perilous days and nights, and it 
bears the scars of rough service. Once he 
lay concealed among the straw in his own 
barn, when warning came of the approach 
of Claverhouse’s dragoons. They were so 
near that William Hannay had only just 
time to hurry off to a safer hiding-place, 
leaving his Bible behind him. The soldiers 
entered the barn, and suspecting that he 
might be covered under the straw, they 
thrust intoit withtheirswords. One fierce 





Phote by A E. Cuttle. 


By the Rev. William Robinson 


thrust penetrated the Bible, and has left 
a gash five inches deep which penetrates 
right up to the page containing the forty- 
sixth Psalm. 

Eventually William Hannay was cap- 
tured. He lay in irons at Dumfries, and 
was afterwards confined in a dark dungeon 
under the Canongate prison in that town. 
Finally he was sent to Dunnotar Castle, 
near Aberdeen. By paying a heavy fine 
he escaped banishment, but remained in 
prison until he became so ill that, after 
three years’ confinement, he was released 
and sent home as a dying man. 

His son, William Hannay the younger, 
suffered with his father during those years. 
of fiery trial. When a boy of fourteen he 
showed extraordinary courage and endur- 
ance. Captured by the soldiers, he was 
taken for trial to Edinburgh, tortured 
with the thumbscrews, and loaded with 
irons. After lying for a year and a half 
in prison, he and twenty companions were 
transported to Barbadoes, and there sold 
as slaves to work on the plantations. 
Later on, he was ransomed from bondage, 
and returned to England. 

After the Revolution William Hannay 
the younger studied for the Christian 
ministry, and settled at Scarborough. The 
Ancient Meeting House was built by him, 
and there he laboured with remarkable 
power for nearly a quarter of a century. 
At all his services he used his father’s 
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mutilated Bible, holding the book with 
hands which were scarred and crushed as 
the result of the torture he had himself 
endured. Until 1725, he continued to 
preach and minister in Scarborough, and 
then, prematurely worn out by his early 
sufferings, he went back to his native 
Annandale for the remaining days of his 
appointed time on earth. 

About eighty years ago the mutilated 
Bible came back to the Ancient Meeting 
House at Scarborough. The volume, 
which bears the signatures of its owners, 
is bound in stout leather, and its back is 
deeply indented to receive a strap or cord, 
by which it was once carried. The au- 
thenticity of the relic is beyond dispute. 
The Rev. G. Balderstone Kidd, who was 


» 


-minister of the Ancient Meeting when the 


Bible was returned, collected verifying 
documents, from which the above particu- 
lars have been taken. The good seed 
which had been sown by William Hannay 
in much weakness ripened into a wide and 
wonderful harvest, and the little sanctuary 
where he once ministered became the 
mother of three or four churches in the 
same town. Its doors still stand open for 
worshippers, and its venerable walls still 
bear witness to the faith which suffered, 
and underwent, and overcame. 

‘“‘The walks where musing genius strayed, 
The spots where faith life’s forfeits paid, 
The dungeon where the patriot lay, 

The cairn that marks the martyr’s clay— 
Such scenes indeed, if truth be found 
In what we feel, are hallowed ground.” 


Setters forward of the Business 
By the Rev. W. B. Cooper, D.D. 


Secretary of the Canadian Bible Society 


HEN the great work of rebuilding 
the temple at Jerusalem fired the 
imagination and filled the heart 

of the inhabitants, order was given to col- 
lect material and to begin the building. 
Division of labour took place on a com- 
prehensive scale. One class was formed of 
especial interest. They were spoken of as 
the ‘‘ Setters forward of the Business.”’ 

This provision showed a very happy 
human insight. It would‘meet a common 
need. The felicity of it belongs not alone 
to that memorable enterprise; in any 
undertaking of moment and magnitude 
it would be as great. 

The narrative we have of their appoint- 
ment discloses a state of mind in them as 
notable as their selection. A unity of two 
dimensions, so to speak, fused them into 
one living organism. In sentiment they 
were one; and they were one in effort. 
The description in full reads, ‘“‘ with one 
accord Setters forward of the Business 
laboured to advance the works in the house 
of God.”’ 

It was this union of good-will and good- 
work which made them a novel and power- 
ful factor—perhaps one of the most 
powerful factors in the great work of 
faith in which they were then engaging. 

Good-will and good-work combined are 
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a focus of influence which is really im- 
measurable. Rays of light and warmth 
touch the weary and discouraged; the 
joyous energy of co-operation reacts and 
stimulates, making the whole building 
area hum with happy labour. 

There is no enterprise, but will be 
largely enriched by the presence of such a 
circle of encouragers. On the battle-fields 
of France and Flanders our armies have 
looked across the sea for the glance, the 
cheer, the power, to carry on; again and 
again they have seen us at home with one 
accord—‘‘ Setters forward of the Busi- 
ness,’ labouring to advance their crusade. 

It has been the good fortune of the 
Bible Society through all its providential 
history to possess circles like this in many 
lands. To be in accord on the vital value 
of the Word of God as the vehicle of 
heavenly blessing, and to unite with that 
the sacrifice of steadfast service—that has 
been an inexhaustible fountain of strength. 
During these four stressful years when the 
General Committee have found it necessary 
to describe the emergency facing the 
Society, ‘‘Setters forward of the Busi- 
ness ’’ have ever proved to be labouring 
with one accord to advance the works in ° 
the house of God. We do well to appraise 
their gifts, as gifts of highest value. 


Lamp-bearers 


T Cawnpore one of the Society’s 
Biblewomen, Mrs. Eva Edgar, is 
supported by a friend in Geelong, 

Victoria. The lady-missionary who super- 
intends her work writes: ‘“‘ Moslem 
women often tell her that what she teaches 
is quite right, except for one mistake— 
and that is that Jesus Christ is not the 
Son of God, but only His Prophet or 
Messenger. Sometimes men refuse to let 
their womenfolk read the Gospel. One 
man asked Mrs. Edgar : 
‘Why do you talk and 
teach about Jesus 
Christ ?’ She replied: 
‘Because I want to draw 
your hearts towards Him, 
that you may love Him 
and acknowledge Him.’ 
The man listened very 
attentively, and then 
solemnly gave her per- 
mission to teach his wife 
more of this Son of God. 
This wife had been one 
of our mission school 
children, and must have 
been influencing her hus- 
band unconsciously by 
her gentle behaviour.”’ 

Another Indian 

Biblewoman, Mrs. Piyari 
Prem Sukh, who is sup- 
ported by a friend in 
Melbourne, works very 
faithfully at Bayana, a 
town of 7,000 inhabitants 
not far from Bharatpur, 
which was ravaged by 
plague last spring. She writes: ‘‘ There is 
a large fair held here each year, to which 
I go and sell books. Some men came to 
me and said: ‘We have got a book of 
Jesus Christ’s called Matthew. Have you 
got any more?’ So I showed them the 
three otherGospels. Twoof themenbought 
three Gospels apiece, and then said: ‘We 
want to see your house of worship.’ They 
were Hindus of the Brahmin caste.”’ 


In Assam 


Here is the translation of a report 
written by one of the native Christian 





MRS. EVA EDGAR, CAWNPORE. 


Biblewomen in the Lushai Hills of Assam, 
who are supervised by the Welsh Presby- 
terian Mission at Aijah. These Bible- 
women are supported by the contribu- 
tions of their native sisters in the mission 
churches, who have organized for this 
purpose a ‘‘ Handful of Rice Collection,”’ 
from which they set aside portions of 
rice, wood, etc. 
‘* Last November I went to the village 
of Siphir, where I saw an old man, named 
Thangrawia Pa, who was 
a worshipper of evil 
spirits. I said to him, 
‘Do you believe in God’s 
Word?’ He said that 
he did not. I then asked 
him, ‘Why don’t you 
' believe?’ He _ replied, 
‘Because I am‘a sinful 
man.’ I then told him 
that Jesus had died for 
sinful men, and had 
given His life as a 
sacrifice for,us all, 
and that no other 
sacrifice was necessary. 
Before I went away he 
listened with interest to 
the story of Dives and 
Lazarus. Afterwards he 
thought over what I had 
told him, and he became 
convicted of sin. He re- 
alized something of his 
own guilt, and he sent 
for me to talk to him. 
I spoke to him about 
Jesus and he became a 
Christian, giving up his old worship of 
evil spirits. Some time afterwards he 
died, believing in Jesus. By that time 
all his family had become Christians. 
When we Lushais die, it is the custom 
for one of our friends to put a gayal's 
head on a post in some prominent 
place to commemorate us. When this 
old man lay dying, his friends said 
to him, ‘ Where would you like to 
have the gayal’s head fixed?’ But he 
said in reply: ‘You can put it any- 
a you like. All I want is eternal 
life.’ ’’ 
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Lamp-bearers 


At Callao 

In Peru Mrs. Dare has 
been busy at Lima and Callao, 
circulating the Scriptures 
among women. At a _ cob- 
bler’s shop where she called, 
the man was busy at work 
within, and his wife came to 
the door. Would she like to 
buy a New Testament ? But 
her reply came sharp and 
prompt: ‘‘ Away with those 
books! I am not allowed 
even to touch them—such are 
the orders of the padre.” 
“Very well,” said Mrs. Dare 
with a smile, ‘“ you need not 
touch them. But if you care 
to listen, while I read you a 
few words of our common 
Saviour, it will give me great 
pleasure.”” So the woman 
listened, and soon grew deeply ol 
interested. ‘‘ Won’t you show 
me the place in the book 
where you have been read- 
ing ?’’ she asked, forgetting her fears. In 
the end, she bought a Testament. Where- 
upon her husband shouted through the 
doorway, ‘“ Just like a woman—one 
minute screaming out ‘away with the 
book,’ and the next minute buying it !”’ 
A week later Mrs. Dare called again, and 
the cobbler himself came to the door. 
‘“Oh, you are the sefora who left that 
book; and now every night I am kept 
awake because she won’t put the light out ! 
It’s always ‘ Just a few lines more !’ ” 


In Korea 


Here is a picture of a Korean Bible- 
woman, who is supported by our friends at 
Armidale, New South Wales. Miss Hardie, 
of the American Methodist Episcopal Church 
Mission at Seoul, writes as follows : 

““T have known Kim Sara from my 
childhood. This year it has been my good 


‘‘Christ wishes His teaching to be disseminated as widely as possible. 





A KOREAN BIBLE WOMAN. 


fortune to have direction of 
her work. She is one of the 
most active and business-like 
women I have everseen. She 
seems to have but one object in 
view—to carry the message of 
the Gospel to as many of her 
people as possible. In doing 
this she does not spare herself, 
or those with whom she works. 
I have travelled with her in 
the country a good deal this 
year, and have had an op- 
portunityof seeing how faithful 
and diligent she is in her 
labours. Sara always visits 
nearly every house in every 
village we stay at ; she seems 
to have the faculty of learning 
all about every person she 
meets, and after we have spent 
two or three days in a village 
she usually knows the history 
and circumstances of every 
family there. As a member 
of the Yangban class in 
Korea, she is willing to do things that a 
woman of the lower classes could not do 
without losing ‘face.’ She does not 
mind carrying a hand-bag full of books, 
and she feels perfectly free to associate 
with every class of society. Her straight- 
forward and earnest presentation of the 
Gospel, and her prompt departure as 
soon as her message is delivered, impress all 
to whom she goes. In better-class homes 
she rarely fails to get a respectful hearing, 
to sell a number of books, and to arouse 
an interest in religion. After her day’s 
work is done she reads and studies the 
Bible until nearly midnight. Next morn- 
ing, long before daylight, she will be 
up and at it again. During the past 
year she visited 16,860 houses, conversed 
with 12,200 persons, and sold 3,290 
copies of the Scriptures—most of them 
Gospels.” ; 





y hes 


He died for all, 


and His desire is that He should be known by all.’’—Erasmus: Paraphrases, Prejace to Vol. | 
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The late Dr. Kean 


UR last number briefly announced 
the sorrowful news that the Rev. 
William Kean, D.D., the Bible 

Society’s secretary for Russia, died at 
Petrograd on Dec. 5th. Born in Rothe- 


say, he was educated at Glasgow Uni- 


versity, which in 1899 conferred on him 
the degree of D.D. He was ordained 
a minister of the Church of Scotland and 
served for nine years in its Jewish mis- 
sion at Alexandria, where he rendered 
conspicuous service during the bombard- 
ment. Returning to Scotland, he was 
for a short time minister of Ruthrieston 
Church, Aberdeen. In 1895 he had joined 
the staff of the Bible Society, going out to 
Petrograd as assistant to the Rev. Dr. 
Nicolson, and soon afterwards succeeding 
him as the Society’s agent for Russia. Since 
that time he has been mainly responsible 
for the supply of the Scriptures in about 
sixty languages among a population of 
one hundred and sixty millions, scattered 
over the vast area stretching from Nova 
Zembla to the Caucasus and from Poland 
to the Urals. To administer this agency 
required exceptional tact and wisdom. 
Besides the dominant Orthodox Church, 
there are considerable bodies of Christians 
who have seceded from it; there are the 
ancient Georgian Church in the south, and 
the Roman Catholic Church in the west ; 
together with an ever-increasing number of 
rationalists estranged from all religion, 
crowded ghettos in many cities, and several 
millions of Moslems along the Volga valley. 

The great majorityof the Russian people 
are illiterate, the autocratic government 
has been at once paternal and oppressive, 
while under the surface of society revolu- 
tionary ideas were perpetually fermenting. 
Dr. Kean, however, had signal success in 
maintaining and expanding the work of 
the Bible Society, especially the colportage 
which has been the outstanding feature 
of its distribution in Russia. His wide 
and sympathetic knowledge, his mastery 
of many languages, his administrative 
ability, and his shrewd wisdom in the 
conduct of affairs won for him a position 
of unusual influence. While he held office 
he supervised the circulation in Russia of 
over eleven million copies of the Scriptures. 

Even during the last four years of 
war, when his staff was reduced by one- 
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half and amid anarchy and famine it 
became almost impossible to print new | 
editions, he distributed more than two 
and a quarter million books—including 
immense numbers of Testaments and 
Gospels for the Russian armies, the sick - 
and wounded, and the prisoners of war 
from Central Europe. After the revolu- 
tion in Petrograd Dr. Kean remained 
courageously at his post, in face of hard- 
ship and peril. Of late it became increas- 
ingly difficult to communicate with him ; 
but his tenacity and faithfulness shone out 
in the rare letters which reached the 
Bible House during his many months of 
isolation. In September, 1917, he re- 
vealed what was in his mind: ‘“‘ Clear out 
at once, if you want to carry off a little of 
what you have: less it will be, every day 
you remain: and if you remain to the 
end, you will have nothing. My goal 
is the end.”” Two months later he wrote : 
“We are attending to our own business 
and find ourselves left in peace to pursue 
it. True the darkness of winter is upon us, 
but the skies will get brighter by and by.”’ 
In March, 1918, he wrote: ‘ We are all 
living on the edge of things, and quite 
aware of this, but we are well and not 
put about.’”’ Except for brief notes in 
regard to finance, those were his last 
words to reach the Bible House. We 
heard, however, that at the end of October 
Dr. Kean was acting as honorary secretary 
of a committee for the relief of the ‘rem- 
nant of the British residents in Petrograd, 
to whom he also acted as chaplain, holding 
a regular Sunday service. Nothing is yet 
known of the immediate cause of his 
death; but his friends understand the 
prolonged physical and mental strain he 
had endured, and they realize that he has 
died a martyr to duty. 

A short memorial service, attended by 
the Committee and staff, was held at the 
Bible House, London, on Dec. 16th 

8 

Dr. Kean has left a widow, with three 
sons—two of them serving in the British 
army—and a daughter who is now on the 
staff of the American Rec Cro3s at Copen- 
hagen. Very grave anxiety is felt for 
the health and safety of Mrs. Kean, who 
remains in Petrograd—a city with which 
it is now almost impossible to communicate, 





THE CROWN PRINCE OF SERBIA. 


As long as the war hospitals remain open, 
the Society’s gifts continue to flow from the 
Bible House, though the stream gradually 
diminishes in volume. From Guildford the 
superintendent of the Soldiers’ Gospel Mis- 
sion writes : ‘‘ Please accept my Committee’s 
warmest thanks for the splendid grants of 
Red Cross Testaments for the wounded and 


sick soldiers. The men are very keen to get 


a copy, and as eta the gift.” 


The French Students’ Christian Associa- 
tion at Nimes writes on Dec. 2nd as follows : 

‘“‘ Now we got all the copies of the [Ser- 
bian] New Testament that were despatched 
to us. And in the name of our Serbian 
friends and brothers, we thank you again : 
they: are no human:words to express you 
how grateful our Serbian friends are! They 
had been provided with many usual things 
by the ‘ Serbian Relief Fund,’ but they never 
have received the eternal words of Peace of 
our Master. 

‘“‘ The received copies were given to our 
friends, who were studying with us in our 
Lyceum, and chiefly to the Serbian soldiers, 
who came back from the prisoners’ camps in 
Austria, and who are dying from disease in 
our town. All of them were so much 
pleased to read written in their native 
language the words of their Saviour ! 

‘‘ A friend of mine, who intends to be a 
clergyman in the Serbian Church, and who 
is now teaching in the Serbian schools in 
France, should be much pleased to receive 
if it is possible, twenty copies of the New 
Testament, so as to give them to his pupils, 
who asked him to give them New Testa- 
ments. His name and address are as follows: 
Mr. Milan Chapinatz, Chef de groupe des 
éléves Serbes, Collége, Sarlat (Dordogne).”’ 
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Here and There 


From Geneva the General Secretary of 
the Y.M.C.A. World’s Committee (War 
Prisoners Aid) sends grateful thanks for the 
gift of 300 New Testaments and 500 Gospels 
in Portuguese for distribution amongst the 
Portuguese prisoners of war interned in 
Germany. 

8 8 8 

A trooper in the 28th French Dragoons, 
who has served throughout the war, writes 
the following testimony: ‘‘ On the evening 
of Dec. 14, 1916, I was loitering in the big hall 
of the railway station at Nantes, where I had 
an hour to wait for my train. I was feeling 
very sad, and my thoughts were very gloomy. 
Guided by God Himself (as I now firmly 
believe) I sauntered towards an automatic 
weighing machine, on the top of which lay 
two little books. I opened one of them at 
random and read: ‘ Iam afflicted and ready 
to die from my youth up: while I suffer thy 
terrors I am distracted ’ (Ps. lxxxviii. 15). 
Assuredly that had been written for me ! 
What book was this ? It was a little French 
Psalter, published by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, the other book being St. Mark 
in French. Their words spoke to my soul. 
Never had I seen such manifest truth, never 
had I read such noble literature as the 
Psalms. Now, I desire more and more 
that my soul may rise ‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Thee, nearer to Thee.’ ”’ 


' 8 8B B 
Our latest pocket edition of the Italian 
New Testament is described by one Italian 


newspaper as “‘a real little jewel.” 


At the General Conference of the Aus- 
tralasian Methodist Church, held at Mel- 
bourne last year, the following resolution 
was carried with great enthusiasm: ‘ That 
the Conference records its appreciation of 
the great work of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and tenders its thanks to that 
Society for the special help which it has 
rendered to our island mission districts 
during the last four years in connexion with 
the translation of the Scriptures.”’ 

© 

With real regret we record the death of 
our veteran friend, the Rev. E. |. Stobo, at 
Quebec. For twenty years he did excellent 
work for the Society as secretary of the 
Quebec Auxiliary, and when at length he 
retired from active service in 1906. he still 
remained its honorary secretary, keeping up 
to the last his enthusiastic interest in the 
circulation of the Scriptures. Myr. Stobo 
visited England in 1898, when he was heartily 


Here and There 


welcomed at the Bible House, and in May 
1899 spoke at our Exeter Hall Anniversary. 
The Society had no older servant in Canada, 
and certainly none more devoted. 
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We have also to record the death at 
Toronto of the Rev. T. Beverley Smith, 
formerly Rector of St. John’s Church, West 
Toronto, who for the last eighteen months 
has done successful service as the “ Agency 
Secretary ’’ of the Upper Canada Auxiliary. 


i) 

At the eighty-second anniversary of our 
Trinidad Auxiliary, held at Port-of-Spain on 
December 4th, His Excellency the Governor, 
Major Sir John Robert Chancellor, R.E., 
K.C.M.G., D.S.O., took the chair, and the 
treasurer reported collections and subscrip- 
tions for 1918 amounting to $577. 


i) 


Pastor T. Légstrup, of Nyborg, Den- 
mark, writes: “‘In 1906 the noble British 


and Foreign Bible Society has showed me - 


the great honour that it has elected me an 
Honorary Foreign Member of the Society, 
what I never may forget, but ever pray 
for its blessed work. But now, when the 
war is finished, I beg it to accept f10 as 
thanksgiving to God and men for its splendid 
work in the midst of the cruelties and 
sufferings. God’s blessing upon all the 
work of the future, until the coming of the 
Lord.” | 
@ 

At Pietermaritzburg a street-collection 
on behalf of the Society has realized over 
£200. For this result we are specially in- 
debted to the splendid services rendered by 
the Mayor and Mayoress of Maritzburg, as 
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well as to Mr. F. H. Rose, the editor of The 
Natal Witness. 
@ 

The terrible ravages of influenza in South 
Africa have affected our Society in more 
ways than one. For instance, the first Sun- 
day in November is observed as Bible Sunday 
throughout the Free State. In 1917 we 
received over {200 from collections made 
that day, but in 1918 all the churches were 
closed on account of the epidemic. 

Writing from Bendu, West Africa, Mr 
J. A. Williams, J.P., remits a contribution 
of £40 from the Bonthe Auxiliary: “ I assure 
you that we Africans feel it our duty to thank 
you, also to contribute all we can towards 
this Bible Society, for the teachings of this. 
most precious book are helping us to see and 
to know our duty towards God and man.”’ 

2) @ 

From Northern Nigeria a letter comes. 
enclosing 25s. from two native Christian men 
““as a token of our love for our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ, and a little help to. 
send forth His story to the people of the 
earth.” 

e 8 

At Bombay the Society recently received. 
a gift of Rs.150 from the Indian Christian 
Soldiers’ Camp near Poona. One of the re-. 
cruits passed round a Collecting card, and 
Rs.50 were given by the men, while Rs.1oo. 
was given by a gentleman in charge of the. 
work. A few weeks earlier a cheque for 
Rs.1Ioo came from Jalna, in the Nizam’s. 
Dominions. A number of Marwaris there 
had been making large profits in connexion 
with their grain-selling, and an Indian Chris- 
tian doctor appealed to some of them to help. 
our work —with this result. 





By kind permission of the Canadian Northern Railway. 


Personalia 


With no ordinary regret we record the 
death of Mr. H. W. Maynard, who after 
several months’ illness passed away at his 
home in Wimbledon on Dec. 22nd. This 
devoted Christian took an active part in 
many Evangelical and philanthropic organi- 
zations. He joined the Committee of the 
Bible Society in 1898, and at the time of his 
death was its senior member. Most assidu- 
ous in attendance, he followed the Society’s 
business with the deepest interest, while his 
intimate knowledge of South Africa and his 
travels in other parts of the world linked him 
in a special way with its foreign mission. 
He lives in the memory of his colleagues as 
a genial Christian gentleman, of transparent 
sincerity and deep earnest conviction. They 
mourn their own loss of a personal friend, 
and the Society's loss of an ardent supporter. 
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We have lost another honoured friend by 
the death of the venerable Bishop of Marl- 
borough. Ordained sixty years ago, Dr. 
Earle spent most of the first period of his 
ministry in the diocese of Exeter. In 1888 
he came to London as Suffragan Bishop of 
Marlborough, and was a prominent figure 
among the clergy of the metropolis. In 
1900 he returned to his old diocese as Dean 
of Exeter, resigning that post only a few 
months ago. In the course of his untiring 
pastoral activities, both in Devonshire and 
in London, he found many opportunities of 
rendering valuable assistance to the Bible 
Society, and by his deep sympathy in word 
and deed constantly helped forward its work. 
In 1894 he became one of our Vice-Presidents 
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By the death of Sir C. Ernest Tritton, 
after a brief illness, the City of London has 
lost one of the most prominent and trusted 
figures in its financial world. The shadow 
of this bereavement also falls over a wide 
circle of friends who have been. fellow- 
labourers with him in religious and philan- 
thropic causes. For fourteen years he repre- 
sented the Norwood division of Lambeth 
in the House of Commons. He gave his 
energetic and generous support to the 
hospitals of the metropolis. His baronetcy 
was conferred in 1905. Sir Ernest Tritton 
was a man of deep Christian character, and 
the convictions which inspired his philan- 
thropic and political energies led him also 
into direct spiritual service. He gave time 
and strength as well as money to the London 
City Mission and the Church Missionary 
Society, while his devotion to the Bible 
Society was almost an hereditary instinct. 


When he joined the ranks of its Vice-Presi- 
dents in 1902, he was following in the steps 
of his father, the late Mr. Joseph Tritton. 
who became a Vice-President in 1868. As 
President of our Norwood Auxiliary he per- 
sonally organized its annual garden-meeting 
in his old family home at Bloomfield. As 
President of the Chelsea Auxiliary he seldom 
failed to take the chair at its annual gather- 
ing. Indeed, one of his last public functions 
was to preside over its anniversary in 
Chelsea Town Hall, some three weeks before 
his death—when he spoke with characteristic 
simplicity and fervour of his love for the 
Bible Society, for the Bible, and for the 
Saviour to Whom the Bible bears witness. 


GS 8 8 
From Belgrade our friend Professor Wiles 
reports that W. Lichtenberger, the Society’s 
veteran colporteur in Serbia—who has stuck 
to his work heroically all the years of war, 
and carried his pack until Sept. 1918—is 
suffering from serious and prolonged illness - 
after half a century of faithful service. We 
are endeavouring to overcome the difficulties 
which still beset the transmission of money 
to him at Belgrade. One.of his sons has 
been killed in the war, and another son is in 
the Society's service at Budapest. 
8 Oo 8 
Writing from Constantinople on Dec. 17th, 
the Rev. T. R. Hodgson acknowledges the 
Committee's congratulations on his splendid 
war service for the Society, and looks for- 
ward with his wife to rejoining their friends 
in England speedily. 
8 @ B 
We learn from New York that the Board 
of Managers have elected to Honorary Life- 
Membership in the American Bible Society 
Mr. Williamson Lamplough, the Chairman 
of our Committee, the Rev. Dr. Ritson, the 
Rev. A. Taylor and the Rev. Dr. Kilgour. 
, BG 8 8 
We are most happy to announce that the 
Rev. A. W. Banfield, the Society’s secretary 
for West Africa, who was suffering at Lagos 
from an attack of blackwater fever, has 
made a good recovery, and has since been 
able to attend a meeting of the Nupe 
Language Conference at Patigi. 


2) ee) 3 

Our veteran friend, the Rev. William 
Robinson, who contributes to this number 
the article on ‘‘A Mutilated Bible,” did 
devoted service from 1877 to IgIo as a 
missionary of the L.M.S. at Salem, South 
India, and is now spending the evening of 
his life at Scarborough. 
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Il he Bible in the World 
Th e ROM first to last the Bible is taken up with the things which belong 
unto our peace. Holy Scripture never professes to explain all 
secrets or to make us wise on all subjects. It brings no message 
thi n SS about many matters which must always be of immense interest and im- 
portance to mankind. Thus, for example, it does not set out to teach 
= us about the things which pertain to our intellectual knowledge, or the 
which things which concern our commercial progress and prosperity. Indeed, 
De Quincey came near to the truth when he declared that it is not the 
business of revelation to teach men 
belong anything which they can find out 
for themselves. At any rate, we 
certainly go astray if we use God's 
unto Book as though He had meant it for 
a primer of science or a manual of 
our economics. The Bible is concerned 
with matters far more vital and more 
momentous: it deals with the things 
which belong unto our peace. 
peace Now, from the nature of the case, 
- these things lie deeper than any out- 
ward and material conditions. For it is man’s 
spiritual being which keeps him restless, torn with 
conflicting passions, until he comes into harmony 
with the Father of spirits. And to bring about 
that harmony is a task which baffles our human 
powers. The things which belong to our peace are 
mysterious and supernatural. They enter into that 
which is within the veil. They entangle us among 
the things which are unseen and eternal—things 
which the angels desire to look into. The problem 
of man’s peace must take account of the deep things 
of Satan and the deep things of God. 

At this present moment the eyes ef all nations 
are fastened on one city, where their statesmen have 
met to take counsel together about the things which 
belong to the peace of the world. What Christian 
can forget to pray fervently and constantly for God’s jee 8s i 
grace and’ guidance to inspire and over-rule this [Saas Meo sor 
fateful Conference ? Our hope is that it may not oe 7 ges) aS 
only stamp out the smouldering embers of war, but 
search into the hidden causes of conflict and remove 
the roots of bitterness and destroy the seeds of strife 
—so that its issue may bring us not any superficial 
compromise or armed neutrality, but ‘‘ peace that 
is no counterfeit,’’ peace that shall be peace indeed. 

The Bible reveals no superficial remedy for the 
distracted and tormented souls of men. To-day we 
are all repeating watchwords like reparation, re- 
storation, reconstruction, indemnity, security. 
For we realize that such things must needs form part 
MARCH 1919 . 








The things which belong unto our peace 


and parcel of an enduring peace between 
nations. Now those very watchwords 
remind us of so many spiritual aspects of 
God’s great act of redemption, whereby 
He is reconciling the world unto Himself. 
It is only because He Himself brings about 
reparation and restoration and indemnity 
and security in the spiritual order, that 
our souls are able to enter into peace which 
passeth all understanding. 

In the New Testament we find more 
than one phrase to illustrate the things 
which belong unto our peace. For ex- 
ample, on the evening of the first Easter 
Day, it is written of our Lord that He 
met two perplexed disciples andexpounded 
unto them in all the Scriptures the things 
concerning Himself. He had a fruitful 
field for that exposition. For, to quote 
the words of Dr. John Watson, spoken at 
our Society’s Centenary Meeting: ‘‘ The 
Bible is so constructed that there is no 
book in it, and there is no incident, which 
has not its face turned towards Jesus 
Christ. . . . Just as it was said that all 


Common Prayer. 


roads led to Rome, so there is a road from 
the remotest verse and corner of the 
Bible to the Person of our Lord.’”’ Another 
phrase which illuminates the things which 
belong unto our peace occurs in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, where weread of the things 
which He suffered. Our peace consists in 
the Person of Him Who suffered and died 
to win it. And we can say, as Bunyan’s 
pilgrim said at the Cross when his burden 
fell away from his shoulders, “ He hath 
given me rest by His sorrow, and ‘life by 
His death.’”” The same Epistle to the 
Hebrews speaks also about the things which 
cannot be shaken. Let us take heart, 
because the things which belong unto our 
peace are also immutable. In this painful 
and passing world, where changes are so 
swift and so bewildering that the founda- 
tions of social order seem trembling and 
rocking under our feet, we can yet praise 
God because we have received a kingdom 
which cannot be moved. The things which 
belong unto our peace are founded upon 
the Rock. 


For many years it has been a rule for the whole staff of the Bible House in London 


to assemble for prayer every Tuesday morning, and in many other countries the servants 
and friends of the Society are accustomed to unite week by week for common inter- 
cession on its behalf. We entreat all who are like-minded to join each Tuesday morn- 
ing in this unison of praise and prayer with the Society’s agents, colporteurs, and 
'‘Biblewomen throughout the world. 


The following topics are suggested for this month :— 


LET us PRay— 
For the Peace Conference, that all its discussions and decisions may be inspired 
and controlled by the Spirit of God. 


For the Committee and Staff of the Society, that they may have sien in dealing 
with the difficult problems of reorganization which confront them, especially in Con- 
tinental Europe, and in the Middle East. 

For our Bible work throughout India, and for all those who are translating, revising, 
or distributing the Scriptures there. 

For the Rev. O. R. Walkey, who is proceeding to South America to superintend 
the building of the Society’s new motor-boat for colportage on the Amazon. 

For all children and young people who are interested in the Bible Society, and 
especially for their meeting on March 8th in the Guildhall of the City of London. 

For a continued spirit of generosity among our friends, so that the Society may 
have a successful close to its financial year on March 31st. 
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THE REV. TILDEN ELDRIDGE AND OUR FILIPINO COLPORTEURS AT MANILA. 


At the Society’s Anniversary in 
Queen’s Hall on Wednesday, May 7th, the 
President, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
K.G., will take the chair, and the Right 
Hon. William Adamson, M.P., Chairman 
of the Parliamentary Labour Party, has 
promised to be one of the speakers. 

ea @ ae 

The annual service on behalf of the 
Bible Society will be held in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, by kind permission of the Dean 
and Chapter, on Tuesday afternoon, May 
6th, when the Bishop of Peterborough 
will preach the sermon. 

8 

We announce with great satisfaction 
that an arrangement has been happily 
arrived at between our own Committee 
and the Board of Managers of the American 
Bible Society, by which the American 
Bible Society will retire from Korea and 
hand over to the B.F.B.S. its interests 


there, while the B.F.B.S. will retire from 
the Philippines, and hand over to the 
American Bible Society its interests in 
that archipelago. This interchange has 
been brought about in the most friendly 
and generous spirit on both sides. We 
believe it will promote both efficiency and 
economy of Bible work in these two im- 
portant fields. 
e es 8 

In the England of Queen Elizabeth, 
Hakluyt tells us in 1589, how he wondered 
at the sight of ‘‘ borne naturalles of 
Japan and the Philippinaes speaking our 
language,’’ and took this as a sign that 
we should one day carry to their doors 
‘the incomparable treasure of the 
Gospell.’”’ Just three centuries later, in 
1889, two agents of our Society landed 
for the first time at Manila, only to be 
imprisoned and expelled. The Gospels 
and Acts had already been translated and 
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printed in Pangasinan. The American con- 
quest of the Philippines opened a door to 
the Scriptures in 1898, when vernacular 
versions were already being printed in 
three other current languages. The archi- 
pelago embraces more than 2,000 islands, 
on which a dozen different tongues are 
spoken by the Malayan population, as 
well as fourteen others by the aboriginal 
Papuan tribes. Our Society has already 
published the complete Bible in Pangasi- 
nan, in Bicol, and in Tagalog, besides two 
Gospels in the Bontoc dialect of Igorot. 
Our interests in these Philippine versions, 
and the plates from which they are 
printed, are now handed over to the 
American Bible Society, which in return 
transfers to the B.F.B.S. full mghts to 
its Korean editions and its interests in 
the plates of the same. 
Ge 8 B 


The Bible Society’s agency in the 
Philippines, which was first established 
twenty years ago, has achieved striking 
success as a channel for distributing the 
Scriptures. Between 1904 and 1g10 it 
circulated an annual average of 40,000 
copies; from IgII to I917 this average 
rose to 80,000 copies a year—the total 
in I9g15 being over 102,000 books. In 
1917, the latest twelvemonth for which 
we possess statistics, our Filipino col- 
porteurs sold over 82,000 volumes. They 
are supervised by the Rev. Tilden Eld- 
ridge, who has done devcted service as 
the Society’s sub-agent at Manila. 

8 8 8 

The C.M.S. has issued a striking state- 
ment on the future of Africa, “‘ the World’s 
Backward Child,” from which we quote 
the following paragraph : | 

‘The black man is putting himself to 
school. In so far as his million-throated 
cry ts articulate, it is a cry for education. 
He has no doubt at all why the European 
has so far been his superior. When the 
heathen observe how their own people are 
changed by attending the mission school, 
how they shake off the besetting fear of 
evil spirits, and how they gain something of 
the white man’s power ds they embrace 


' ence. 


his religion, the general keenness to ‘ learn 
book’ beggars description. The Bible is 
their reading book, the first to be trans- 
lated by the missionaries into the native 
languages. In that Book tens of thou- 
sands are discovering Christ.”’ 
| 8 8 

The Bible Society has already pub- 
lished some part of the Scriptures in 137 
African languages. These include the 
complete Bible in twenty-two languages, 
and the complete New Testament in thirty- 
one more languages, and some book or 


_books of Scripture in eighty-six languages 


besides. Our secretary for British East 

Africa, Mr. W. J. W. Roome, estimates 

that in the whole of Africa about eight 

hundred recognized languages are spoken. 
8 8 

Of missionary magazines published in 
India, none is more vivid and illuminating 
than The Epiphany, which is edited by 
members of the Oxford Mission and ap- 
pears weekly at Calcutta. Among the 
letters from non-Christian Indians, which 
it prints in each number, there was 
recently a complaint from a correspondent 
at Allahabad, who argued that the public 
sale of the Christian Scriptures in the 
vernacular is wrong because some pur- 
chasers may treat the books with irrever- 
In a vigorous rejoinder the editor 
of The Epiphany writes :— 

‘We reply that the risk is abundantly 
worth while, and among others for these 
two reasons : 

‘‘(1) Truth is the inalienable right of 
all men, and we have to run risks in 
imparting it. 

‘““(2) The risk in this case is negligible. 
Written material is not to be treated as 
Hindus treat idols. The Truth is not in 
the material, but the Holy Spirit of God 
uses the material to teach the Truth. He 
does not actually and locally dwellinit.... 
People who are reverent will naturally 
treat with reverence even the outward 
form the Spirit uses, but to say that the 
fear that some will not is a sufficient 
reason for not selling Bibles ts to say 
good-bye to reason and common sense, 
not to say religion.”’ 


‘* After all, they are happy who hold fast to one knot of the fringe of the Seamless Robe.”’ 
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The Biblé-in the Land 


of Bolivar 


N August 1498, during the course of 
his third voyage, Columbus first 
touched the mainland of South 

America, near the mouth of the River 
Orinoco. The following year Alonso de 
Ojeda penetrated the Gulf of Maracaibo, 
and seeing the Indian houses built on piles 
driven into the bottom of the lake called 
the country Venezuela, or “‘ Little Venice,”’ 
from its resemblance to the Italian city. 
Thus Venezuela was the first portion of 


the South American continent to become - 


known to Europeans. 

In England the name of Bolivar 
seems well-nigh forgotten ; but a century 
ago Simon Bolivar was quite the most 
famous personage in America. Born of 
noble family at Caracds in 1783, he 
studied law at Madrid, and witnessed the 
closing scenes of the Revolution in Paris. 
Returning to Venezuela, he became the 
leader of the wide-spread insurrection 
which finally liberated South America 
from the yoke of Spain. In 1824 Bolivar 
was chosen fo of a Republic which 
stretched along the southern shores of 
the Caribbean Sea from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. Soon afterwards Ecuador 
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By the Rev. W. H. Rainey 


The Society's Secretary for Venézuela 


was added, and the Spaniards were driven 
out of Peru. Upper Peru was made a 
separate State and named Bolivia in 
honour of ‘‘the Liberator.” In 1830, 
however, this remarkable soldier laid down 
his authority, and died the same year ; 
but his work is living still. 

Venezuela, the South American Re- 
public nearest to the great markets of 
Europe and North America, and Carac4s, 
its capital, is but a fortnight’s journey 
from either London or New York. On 
arriving off the Venezuelan coast, the 
traveller finds himself face to face with a 
high range of verdure-clad hills, rising 
almost from the sea-shore to a height of 
from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. At the foot of 
this Cordillera, ona narrow strip of ground, 
is situated La Guaira, the principal port. 
Here beneath the burning rays of the 
tropical sun—and there are few places 
in the world hotter than La Guaira— 
without a breath of air to refresh the 
atmosphere, the traveller awaits the train 
on the little English railway that con- 
nects the port with the capital. They 
blow the whistle, the toy-engine makes 
a supreme effort, and the little convoy of 
three carriages im- 
mediately begins 
to climb the flank 
of the mountain. 
Soon the port is 
almost lost to 
sight. One large 
white building is 
still clearly visible, 
standing alone on 
the outskirts of 
the town, and 
surrounded by a 
high wall which 
Zives it an air of 
mystery as though 
it had something 
to hide. And there 
is a mystery here 
—the greatest of 
all mysteries, the 
enigma of human 
suffering; it is 
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the leper asylum, and reminds us that 
this terrible disease is verv prevalent in 
the sun-bathed republics of the Caribbean. 

The train winds round the hills, skirt- 
ing precipices, disappearing into dark 
tunnels, to emerge again a few minutes 
later with a puff of relief; then the sum- 
mit of the pass is reached, 3,500 feet above 
the sea, the blue Caribbean disappears 
from view, and we begin to descend the 
southern slope to the tableland. Soon 
the city of Caracds, the birthplace of 
Bolivar, appears below us, its churches 
and larger buildings standing out clearly 
in the brilliant sunshine. 

All the way from La Guaira we have 
seen a broad cart-road running: parallel 
to the railway line, and in an excellent 
state of preservation, winding its way 
like a yellow ribbon among the green hills. 
Venezuela is one of the most advanced 
republics of South America in respect to 
highways, which mean as much to the 
young nation as the Roman roads did to 
ancient Britain. The present Government 
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has,in this respect, set anexample to 
the whole of Latin America, spend 
ing money on communications rather 
than on spectacular public works. 

Caracas is situated in a naturally 
beautiful spot at an elevation of 
3,000 feet, surrounded by green 
hills; to the east there is a break 
in the range and access is given to 
a smiling valley bright with golden 
maize and sugar-cane plantations. 
The royal palm and the banana 
lend anair of romance to the streets 
and gardens, and there is a feeling 
of lassitude in the air that probably 
accounts for the trait inthe national 
character of never doing to-day what 
can be postponed until to-morrow. The 
city is clean, well-paved, and lighted with 
electricity. In the Plaza Bolivar, round 
the beautiful equestrian statue of the 
Liberator, the life’ of the town is concen- 
trated, and reaches its maximum intensity 
just before sunset, when the day's work 
is over and the people come abroad to 
see and to be seen. 

Venezuela is naturally a rich country, 
with an immense area and vast resources, 
but it has been depopulated through its 
numerous revolutions. Politics has been 
considered the roval road to riches, 
and initiative has been crushed by un- 
scrupulous Governments. To-day the 
principal industries of the land are in the 
hands of foreigners, and a large portion 
of the population suffers from grinding and 
degrading poverty. Physically the land 
is divided into four natural divisions—the 
Llanos, the Andes, the basin of Lake 
Maracaibo, and the basin of the Orinoco 
River. The Llanos are immense plains 
covered with long grass, extending from 
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a little south of Carac4s to the River 
Orinoco. Here roam great herds of 
cattle attended by rough cowboys, who 
live much as their forefathers lived at the 
time of the War of Independence, when 
those agile riders, armed with lance and 
lasso on their wild horses, carried panic 
into the Spanish hosts. The region of 
the Andes extends from Carac4s to the 
south-eastern shores of Lake Maracaibo. 
Some of the peaks of this lofty range reach 
a height of 16,000 feet, and thereare cities 
such as Merida situated 5,415 feet above the 
sea with a mean temperature of 64°. This 
temperate region produces the most active 
people of Venezuela, and the term “ an- 
dino”’ is synonymous with energy and 
enterprise. The basins of Lake Maracaibo 
and the River Orinoco are the most fertile 
regions of the country, and produce all 
the fruits of the tropics, but the preva- 
lence of the terrible malaria plays havoc 
with the white population. Here are 
numerous tribes of Indians hardly touched 
by civilization, and vast unexplored 
regions awaiting their Humboldt and 
Livingstone. 

During the year 1918, 30,000 copies of 
the Scriptures were sold in Venezuela. 
The Bible was offered in the busy market- 
place of Caracas; on the bleak highlands 
of the Andine plateau, and in the low- 


lying districts of the lakes and rivers. 


One most interesting journey was made 
by Sefior José Siciliani, a Brazilian of 
Italian descent, in the Maracaibo district. 
He began his work by canvassing the 
city of Maracaibo itself, and in spite of 
much opposition sold about 1,000 copies 
of the Scriptures. Then, after two months’ 
rest to shake off a severe attack of 
malaria, he visited the southern shores 
of the lake and the Andine plateau beyond, 
everywhere selling the Seiiprares with 
great success. Around Lake Maracaibo 
four distinct languages are spoken, and 
within a sixty-mile radius seven more. 

To the west of the lake, reaching as-far 
as Rio Hacha in Colombia, is the territory 
of the powerful Guajira tribe of Indians. 
They live in small villages made of round 
thatched huts, which at a distance look 
like ant-hills. The floor inside is covered 
with grass on which sleep the inhabitants 
as well as their domestic animals. The 
men are bright and strong, but more fond 


of fighting than of working. They use in 
warfare blowpipes with darts dipped in the 
deadly curari poison. The women till tke 
fields as well as attend to domestic duties. 
Their animistic religion consists of a belief 
in two great spirits, from which emanate 
good and evil. All nature, the forests, 
streams, rain, thunder, etc., is possessed 
by these spirits. 

The Guajira tribe is about 60,000 . 
strong, and is quite untouched by Evan- 
gelical missionary effort. No book of 
Scripture has yet been translated into 
their tongue. Both men and women may 
be seen in Maracaibo on market days, 
clothed in the blue and white garments 
they keep for contact with civilization. A 


* certain number of Guajiras speak Spanish, 


and a few are able to read. Our colpor- 
teur visited their settlement and sold a 
number of Spanish Gospels among thehuts. 

Last July Sefior Siciliani crossed the 
frontier of Colombia and spent six weeks 
canvassing the town of Cucuta, being, 
we believe, the first colporteur of the 
B.F.B.S. ever to work in this district. - 
Some 1,500 copies of the Scriptures were 
sold here, including about 80 complete 
Bibles. Later he hopes to press farther 
inland and establish communications 
with our men working on the Magdalena 
River. By such devoted men as Senior 
Siciliani are the Scriptures circulated in 
these pioneer fields—men who are con- 
tinually reaching out seeking to make the 
Gospel known in the regions beyond. 

The circulation of the Scriptures in 
Venezuela is not free from obstacles. 
Great difficulty is experienced in getting 
our books through the Custom House at 
La Guaira; then their distribution is 
strongly opposed by the Roman Church. 
The Venezuelans are not a reading people. 
The heavy import duties make books 
expensive, and place them beyond most 
men’s reach. However, thanks to the 
Bible Society, there is one Book within 
the reach of all, and many hundreds of 
huts are scattered throughout Venezuela 
where the Bible is the only book, and 
where it is read again and again until 
its pages almost fall out of their binding. 
Often on our journeys we have rejoiced to 
see these Bibles, and their worn appearance 
has made us think of other homes where 
the Bible is treasured but not read. 
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the leper asylum, and reminds us that 
this terrible disease is verv prevalent in 
the sun-bathed republics of the Caribbean. 

The train winds round the hills, skirt- 
ing precipices, disappearing into dark 
tunnels, to emerge again a few minutes 
later with a puff of relief; then the sum- 
mit of the pass is reached, 3,400 feet above 
the sea, the blue Caribbean disappears 
from view, and we begin to descend the 
southern slope to the tableland. Soon 
the city of Caracds, the birthplace of 
Bolivar, appears below us, its churches 
and larger buildings standing out clearly 
in the brilliant sunshine. 

All the way from La Guaira we have 
seen a broad cart-road running parallel 
to the railway line, and in an excellent 
state of preservation, winding its way 
like a yellow ribbon among the green hills. 
Venezuela is one of the most advanced 
republics of South America in respect to 
highways, which mean as much to the 
young nation as the Roman roads did to 
ancient Britain. The present Government 
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has, in this respect, set anexample to 
the whole of Latin America, spend 
ing money on communications rather 
than on spectacular public works. 

Caracas is situated in a naturally 
beautiful spot at an elevation of 
3,000 feet, surrounded by green 
hills; to the east there is a break 
in the range and access is given to 
a smiling valley bright with golden 
maize and sugar-cane plantations. 
The royal palm and the banana 
lend anair of romance to the streets 
and gardens, and there is a feeling 
of lassitude in the air that probably 
accounts for the trait inthe national 
character of never doing to-day what 
can be postponed until to-morrow. The 
city is clean, well-paved, and lighted with 
electricity. In the Plaza Bolivar, round 
the beautiful equestrian statue of the 
Liberator, the life’ of the town is concen- 
trated, and reaches its maximum intensity 
before sunset, when the day’s work 
s over and the people come abroad to 
see and to be seen. 

Venezuela is naturally a rich country, 
with an immense area and vast resources, 
but it has been depopulated through its 
numerous revolutions. Politics has been 
considered the roval road to riches, 
and initiative has been crushed by un- 
scrupulous Governments. To-day the 
principal industries of the land are in the 
hands of foreigners, and a large portion 
of the population suffers from grinding and 
degrading poverty. Physically the land 
is divided into four natural divisions—the 
Llanos, the Andes, the basin of Lake 
Maracaibo, and the basin of the Orinoco 
River. The Llanos are immense plains 
covered with long grass, extending from 
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a little south of Caracds to the River 
Orinoco. Here roam great herds of 
cattle attended by rough cowboys, who 
live much as their forefathers lived at the 
time of the War of Independence, when 
those agile riders, armed with lance and 
lasso on their wild horses, carried panic 
into the Spanish hosts. The region of 
the Andes extends from Carac4s to the 
south-eastern shores of Lake Maracaibo. 
Some of the peaks of this lofty range reach 
a height of 16,000 feet, and there are cities 
such as Merida situated 5,415 feet above the 
sea with a mean temperature of 64°. This 
temperate region produces the most active 
people of Venezuela, and the term “ an- 
dino’ is synonymous with energy and 


enterprise. The basins of Lake Maracaibo: 


and the River Orinoco are the most fertile 
regions of the country, and produce all 
the fruits of the tropics, but the preva- 
lence of the terrible malaria plays havoc 
with the white population. Here are 
numerous tribes of Indians hardly touched 
by civilization, and vast unexplored 
regions awaiting their Humboldt and 
Livingstone. | 

During the year 1918, 30,000 copies of 
the Scriptures were sold in Venezuela. 
The Bible was offered in the busy market- 
place of Caracas; on the bleak highlands 
of the Andine plateau, and in the low- 
lying districts of the lakes and rivers. 
One most interesting journey was made 
by Sefior José Siciliani, a Brazilian of 
Italian descent, in the Maracaibo district. 
He began lis work by canvassing the 
city of Maracaibo itself, and in spite of 
much opposition sold about 1,000 copies 
of the Scriptures. Then, after two months’ 
rest to shake off a severe attack of 
malaria, he visited the southern shores 
of the lake and the Andine plateau beyond, 
everywhere selling the Scriptures with 
great success. Around Lake Maracaibo 
four distinct languages are spoken, and 
within a sixty-mile radius seven more. 

To the west of the lake, reaching as-far 
as Rio Hacha in Colombia, is the territory 
of the powerful Guajira tribe of Indians. 
They live in small villages made of round 
thatched huts, which at a distance look 
like ant-hills. The floor inside is covered 
with grass on which sleep the inhabitants 
as well as their domestic animals. The 
men are bright and strong, but more fond 


of fighting than of working. They use in 
warfare blowpipes with darts dipped in the 
deadly curari poison. The women till tke 
fields as well as attend to domestic duties. 
Their animistic religion consists of a belief 
in two great spirits, from which emanate 
good and evil. All nature, the forests, 
streams, rain, thunder, etc., is possessed 
by these spirits. 

The Guajira tribe is about 60,000. 
strong, and is quite untouched by Evan- 
gelical missionary effort. No book of 
Scripture has yet been translated into 
their tongue. Both men and women may 
be seen in Maracaibo on market days, 
clothed in the blue and white garments 
they keep for contact with civilization. A 
certain number of Guajiras speak Spanish, 
and a few are able to read. Our colpor- 
teur visited their settlement and sold a 
number of Spanish Gospels among thehuts. 

Last July Sefior Siciliani crossed the 
frontier of Colombia and spent six weeks 
canvassing the town of Cucuta, being, 
we believe, the first colporteur of the 
B.F.B.S. ever to work in this district. - 
Some 1,500 copies of the Scriptures were 
sold here, including about 80 complete 
Bibles. Later he hopes to press farther 
inland and establish communications 
with our men working on the Magdalena 
River. By such devoted men as Seiior 
Siciliani are the Scriptures circulated in 
these pioneer fields—men who are con- 
tinuallv reaching out seeking to make the 
Gospel known in the regions beyond. 

The circulation of the Scriptures in 
Venezuela is not free from obstacles. 
Great difficulty is experienced in getting 
our books through the Custom House at 
La Guaira; then their distribution is 
strongly opposed by the Roman Church. 
The Venezuelans are not a reading people. 
The heavy import duties make books 
expensive, and place them beyond most 
men’s reach. However, thanks to the 
Bible Society, there is one Book within 
the reach of all, and many hundreds of 
huts are scattered throughout Venezuela 
where the Bible is the only book, and 
where it is read again and again until 
its pages almost fall out of their binding. 
Often on our journeys we have rejoiced to 
see these Bibles, and their worn appearance 
has made us think of other homes where 
the Bible is treasured but not read. 
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Bartering Gospels in India 


EW people have any definite idea 
what the word “ India’ really 
means. It is actually a kind of 

continent, which contains many nationali- 
ties, many old kingdoms, many languages, 
and many religions. As Sir George Grier- 
son reminds us, a journey from Rangoon 
in Burma to Peshawar on the northern- 
western frontier may take a week of 
travel by steamboat or fast trains. 
Assam, one of the smallest provinces into 
which India is divided, is as big as Great 
Britain. The whole of India is as large 
as Europe, excluding Russia. 

So also there exist in India various 
stages of civilization. There are tribes 
who still employ stone weapons; else- 
where we find a feudal system in vogue 
like that of the English in the Middle 
Ages; and again, in the great cities, we 
find all the luxuries of Europe, from the 
modern houses.to the electric trams. 

: But nine people out of every 
2 ten in India dwell in villages 
Samm) and hamlets, and earn 
" their living as tillers 
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of the soil. Judged by our standards, 
they exist in extreme poverty. This is 
why the Bible Society, which has published 
the Gospel in nearly a hundred. Indian 
languages and dialects, sells these little 
books for a farthing apiece. Yet even at 
such a nominal price, they sometimes 
prove too dear for impoverished folk. 
Every year our colporteurs report curious 
examples of sale by barter. A manwants 
a book; but he is destitute, or he is 
unable at the moment to lay his hand on 
the necessary coin, so he offers some 
equivalent in exchange. — 

In South India a Telugu colporteur 
to the kindly welcome 
accorded him by many of the people 
he meets. At each place where he is 
known there is usually somebody willing 
to give him shelter for the night, and 
perhaps food in addition. This hospitality, 
he tells us, is due partly to the desire to 
‘“‘acquire merit,’”’ and partly to genuine 
kindness of heart. ‘ A komatt (tradesman) 
allowed me to halt on the pral (verandah): 
of his house and supplied me with wood 
for my cooking, remarking, when I 
thanked him, that showing hospitality 
was a meritorious act. He did not buy 
any of my books. A Brahman school- 
master, however, not only supplied me 
with rice, but advised his boys to buy 
Scripture portions. . . . The head master of 
a Government school, who is a Brahman, 

received me kindly and told his boys that 

I had come from a long distance to sell 
very good books. Another Brahman 
bought a Gospel and made me a present 
of two coconuts.’ Elsewhere “a young 
Brahman, who had purchased a book 
from me on a previous occasion, re- 
marked that I looked tired and gave me 
some plantains and buttermilk, quoting 
Matt. xxv. 35. He seemed to be familiar 
with the Bible, and acknowledged that 
Jesus Christ is the true Guru.” 

While some people are willing to 
give, however, there are others who 
prefer taking. When this Telugu 
colporteur was asleep one night on 
the pial of a weaver’s house his canvas 
bag containing cooking utensils, coffee 
powder, and ingredients for curry 
was purloined. The bag, without 
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the contents, was afterwards 
recovered. 


In the Jungle 


“Owing to the outbreak 
of plague,’ writes another 
South Indian colporteur, ‘‘ half 
the people had left the village 
and run away into the jungle, 
where they were living in 
temporary huts. I _ spent 
nearly a fortnight among 
them there, and_ several 
bought Gospels for which they 
paid me in rice and vegetables.’ 
Passing through a country 
village the same colporteur 
met a wandering beggar who 
said: “‘] have met you before 
and listened to your message, 
and very much want a Gospel 
as I am anxious to read it. 
I have no money and have 
to beg my way, but if you 
will wait I may be able to pay 
you.”’ The Bible-seller there- 
fore gave him a Gospel. A 
little later, while the col- 
porteur was busy in the 
next street, the beggar 
brought a pice (= 3d.) to 
pay for the book, saying 
that he had received the [| 
money in portions from f[ 
three different people | | 

i 

At a railway station in 
North India, a servant 
accidentally met his old master, an officer, 
who had lately returned from the front. 
This officer entered into conversation 
with the man, and before leaving him 
took out some coins and was about to 
offer them to him—it was two days 
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before Christmas—but seeing one of our 

colporteurs near by, he asked which he 
would prefer, the money or a Bible.¢ 
The servant, though a Hindu, un- 
hesitatingly replied ‘‘A Bible” ; 
% thereupon the officer purchased a 
©\ Hindi Bible for him, and another 
for his own use. 


On the Border of Nepal 


Excellent work has again 
been done by the colporteur 
stationed at Berenag, near 
Almora—a small but impor- 
tant station on the border 
of Nepal. Many Tibetans 
pass through Berenag 
during the winter months, 
and the .colporteur en- 
deavours as far as possible 
to hold personal conversation 
with each man who passes 
through. Where money is not 
available, chilies, salt, or a 
handful of grain may be taken 
in exchange for a Gospel. We 
quote the following extract 
from a recent letter from the 
missionary in charge of col- 
portage in this district :—‘‘A 
few days ago I was talking 
with a Tibetan, and he told me 
that Tibetan Testaments and 
Gospels, purchased from our 
colporteurs, were common in 
Tibet, and that during the 
summer months the Lamas 
read them aloud to the 
people. I ask many Tibetans passing 
through Berenag, and I find that in 
nearly all cases where they can read 
they have obtained Tibetan Gospels from 
our people in exchange for some of their 
wares.” 
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A BEGGAR 





Prayer pulls the rope below, and the great bell rings above in the ears of 
God. Some scarcely stir the bell, for they pray so languidly; others give but 
an occasional pluck at the rope; but he who wins with heaven is the man 


who grasps the rope boldly, and pulls continuously with all his might. 
C. H. Spurgeon. 





Testimonies to the Scriptures 


John Ruskin 


‘To my early knowledge of the Bible I 
owe the best part of my taste in literature, 
and the most precious, and, on the whole, 
the one essential part of my education.” 


George Herbert—Preface and Notes to the 
“Divine Considerations of John Val- 
desso.”’ 1646. | 


“‘ The Holy Scriptures have not only an 
elementary use, but a use of perfection ; 
neither can they ever be exhausted (as 
pictures may be, by a plenary circumispec- 
tion), but still, even to the most learned 
and perfect in them, there is somewhat to 
be learned more ; therefore David desireth 
God, in the rr9th Psalm, to open his eyes, 
that he might sec the wondrous things of 
His law, and that he would make them 
his study ; although, by other words of the 
same psalm, it is evident that he was not 
meanly conversant in them. Indeed, he 
that shall so attend to the back of the 
letter as to neglect the consideration of 
God’s work in his heart through the Word, 
doth amiss; both are to be done; the 
Scriptures still used, and God’s work 


within us still observed, who works by | 


His Word, and ever in the reading of it.” 


C, H. Spurgeon 


““‘We must open our Bibles every 
morning with this prayer: ‘Give me this 
day my daily bread.’ We must get some 
choice text to fillour homes. If wereada 
chapter we shall have nothing over ; if we 
read a verse we shall have no lack. Then 
we put the Word in our memories, and we 
shall surely find, not perhaps the first hour, 
but some other in the day, that it will 
taste like wafers made with honey to us.” 


James Smetham 


‘‘ There is yet another thought I have 
for you. ‘Ifthou seekest for her as for hid 
treasures, then shalt thou find the know- 
ledge of God!’ I want you to take this 
view, that whereas hid treasures never 
sweat themselves to the surface on the 
rumour that a treasure-seeker is afoot after 
them, there is that strange element in the 
truth. Try torealize, while you seek, that 


as soon as your foot is turned to the fields 
of gold all heaven is astir to help you. 
Strange helps will come to you—hints, 
intuitions, breathings, curious allurements, 
as of singing-birds flitting to show you the 
way. A divining-rod will put itself into 
your hand, and it will press and draw and 
point ; and though it may lead you into 
darker places than you like, and though 
you may even grow faint and fearful, yet 
if you don’t draw back you will come into 
the whole land of Havilah, where there is 
gold, and to Paradise, where the streams 
divide themselves into four and water the 
whole earth.” 


Lord Chancellor Hatherley 


‘‘T have just finished reading the Bible 
through for the forty-fourth time. I im- 
mensely prefer it to all good books what- 
soever. It is always new, and will be 
spirit and life till time shall be no more.” 


Robert Louis Stevenson 


‘“‘ Written in the East, these characters 
live for ever in the West ; written in one 
province, they pervade the world ; penned 
in rude times, they are prized more and 
more as civilization advances; product 
of antiquity, they come home to the busi- 
ness and bosoms of men, women, and 
children in modern days. Then is it any 
exaggeration to say that the ‘ characters of 
Scripture are a marvel of the mind’? ”’ 


Charlotte Elliott 


This gifted woman, the author of two 
immortal hymns, ‘‘ Just as I am’ and 
‘‘Thy Will be done,” suffered all her life 
from ill-health. At one period when her 
weakness made it no longer possible for 
her toattend the public worship which she 
loved, this was the expression of her mind : 
““My Bible is my Church. It is always 
open, and there is my High Priest ever 
waiting to receive me. There I have my 
confessional, my thanksgiving, my psalms 
of praise, a field of promises, and a con- 
gregation of whom the world is not 
worthy—prophets and apostles, and 
martyrs and confessors—in short, all 
I can want I there find.” 
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Bible-selling in Sumatra 


F the Society's col- 
porteurs working 
from Singapore asa 

centre, one of the most 
successful is Khoo Chiang 
Bie. He has visited both 
eastern and western coasts 
of Sumatra, and made 
three tours to different 
parts of Johore, selling 
during the year 11,600 
books—most of them Gos- 
pels. In West Sumatra at 
the market of Pasar Fort 
de Kock, where thousands 
of people had assembled, a 
man cameupand asked him 
for books, saying he ob- 
jected that while Moslems 
believed all the prophets 
and apostles as written in 
Scripture, Christians did 
not believe in Mohammed 
and.the Koran which is 
God’s. The colporteur re- 
plied: ‘‘ Have you read 
the Tourat (Pentateuch), 
Zabur (Psalter), and Injil 
(Gospel) carefully? They 
are written in your char- 
acter, and the prices are 
also cheap.” The man 
answered: ‘If these books 
are good, | 

why do 
you sell 
them so 
cheaply ? 
We can- 
not get 
our Koran 
socheap.” 
The col- 
porteur 


‘‘These 
books are 
expensive 
and cost 
much 
morethan 
I receive 
for them, 
but we 
pur pose- 
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money on them, so as to 
reach men of all nations 
with the Word of God.” 
Whenthe bystanders heard 
this, each of them bought 
a copy of Genesis and a 
Gospel. 

At Bindjee, near Deli 
in East Sumatra, a lantern 
service was held in the 
open air, with pictures of 
the life of Christ. The 
colporteur interested the 
Malay by speaking about 
the Good Shepherd. After 
the lantern show they came 
to ask for books containing 
the whole story of this 
Good Shepherd, and a 
number of copies were sold 
to Malays and Chinese. 

At Gemas the colpor- 
teur sold his books mainly 
to rubber estate coolies, 
the majority of whom are 
Tamils from South India. 
A Moslem Tamil came up 
and tried to prevent his 
fellow-countrymen from 
purchasing the Scriptures, 
but the colporteur talked 
to him about Christ, so 
that in the end he not only 
bought 
two books 
for him- 
self, but 
interpre- 
ted what 
the col- 
porteur 
said to the 
Tamils, 
some of 
whom 
could not 
speak Ma- 
lay. He 
also called 
other Ta- 
mil coolies 
and per- 
suaded 
them to 
purchase 
Gospels. 


The Bible in the Chinese Church 
By the Rev. Llewellyn Lloyd 
For Forty Years C.M.S. Missionary at Foochow 


NTIL quite recently the mission of 
the Reformed Churches in China 
has been one of extreme difficulty 

and considerable danger. The presence 
of foreigners in China was much resented, 
especially by the governing classes, who 
opposed tooth and nail every effort we 
made to acquire property or rent buildings 
‘or open newstations. Now, thank God, all 
this is altered. The new officials are for 
us rather than against us, and they do 
not hesitate to assist us in many ways, 
and to speak in the highest terms of the 
work we are doing. 

It is a cause for deep thanksgiving and 
gratitude that, notwithstanding the stress 


and storm amid which the Christian 


Church in China has lived and moved and 
been built up, the latest statistics available 
show that we have now a membership of 
600,000 souls, who in 1916 contributed 
$500,000 for the maintenance and ex- 
tension of the various Churches with 
which they are affiliated. 

Surely we cannot doubt that the Spirit 
of God has been with His servants in spite 
of all their mistakes and failings, and has 
manifested His power in a remarkable 
degree in the ancient land of Sinim. 

The large share which the British and 
Foreign Bible Society has had in bringing 
about this rapid development of the 
Chinese Church must not for a moment 
be lost sight of, or esteemed as of small 
value. Every Reformed Church makes 
God’s written Word its final Court of 
Appeal, and all would agree that nothing 
can be demanded from any believer which 
may not be proved by most certain wart- 
rant of Holy Scripture. And the repre- 
sentatives of all these Churches go forth 
to the heathen with this Book in their 
hands, no less than with the Word on 
their lips, and they know that, unless the 
teaching of their lips agrees with the 
statements of the Book, they will speak 
to little purpose. In my opinion one of 
the most significant facts connected with 
the Bible Society is this, that it moves 
forward ina straight line and with a single 


object in view, and that all its efforts are 
concentrated upon and consecrated to one 
sole purpose,—the preparation and dis- 
tribution of the Sacred Records, without 
note or comment. To this end it is ready 
to help all who need help, without regard 
to name or denomination. May this 
continue to be its method of procedure, 
whatever cross-currents of thought im- 
pinge upon its well-defined coast-line. 
As regards China, all missionaries 
throughout that vast land owe the Society 
a huge debt, and call upon it for continual 
aid, which is always graciously and 
generously given. I want to jot downa 
few thoughts with regard to the use of the 
Bible by our Chinese assistants, and to say 
something of their affection for the Book 
of books, which has done as. much. for 


‘them as for ourselves. 
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‘And first of all, let me mention the 
deep affection which most of these Chinese 
Christian leaders have for their Bibles. I 
have examined well-marked English 
Bibles, and have admired the ingenuity 
of those who thus testified to their love for 
these inspired words; but I have never 
seen Bibles so marked and so crammed 
with marginal and interlinear comments 
as those in.possession of some of our 
Chinese pastors and teachers. The Chin- 
ese language very easily lends itself to 
annotations of this kind, as it enables a 
great deal to be written in a very small 
compass. It must also be remembered 
in this connection that until quite recently 
no Reference Bible existed in Chinese, and 
that therefore these teachers had perforce 
to make and record their own references. 
I have often been most interested to see 
how these self-chosen references of theirs 
accord almost entirely with those printed 
in our own Reference Bibles, and I have 
sometimes been almost tempted to wish 
that all of us at home had to search the 
Scriptures for ourselves and to compile 
our own references, because of the insight 
we should thus gain into the oneness of 
the whole Book. 

This naturally leads me to speak of 
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the wide knowledge of the Bible which so 
many Chinese teachers undoubtedly pos- 
sess. Frequently I have been put to 
shame as [ have realized the close ac- 
quaintance with the written Word 
possessed by many of these Chinese 
friends of mine, compared with my own, 
and have noted with deep satisfaction 
their facility in using the incidents and 
utterances recorded therein to draw 
spiritual and moral lessons for their people. 
There is, I think, a tendency amongst 
some of them to attach an exaggerated 
Spiritual meaning to the drapery of a 
parable or the minute details of a miracle; 
but speaking generally, the lessons they 
draw from the incidents of the Holy Book 
are apt and to the point, and they seem 
specially gifted in deducing spiritual 
lessons from the lives of those who figure 
in the pages of the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Many a time have I listened with 
real pleasure to their exposition of these 
historical scenes, and have thanked God 
for their ability to draw living water out 
of these wells of salvation. 

Another fact about our Chinese bre- 
thren must not be left out of sight ; it is 
their ability to memorize Holy Scrip- 
ture. This practice is largely in vogue 
in some of our schools, and we have had 
quite a number of girls and boys who could 
repeat the Four Gospels by heart without 
making a single mistake or needing any 
prompting. When these young people 
have grown up and become teachers 
themselves, they find the value of this 
close knowledge of the Sacred Text. All 
this, of course, is in exact accord with 
Chinese ideas; because education under 
the old régime consisted almost entirely 
in committing to memory the writings of 


Confucius and Mencius. And this being 
so, when the people have come to know 
the Greatest of all Eastern sages, what 
could be more natural than their wish to 
commit to memory His sayingsalso? For 
them the Psalmist’s statement, ‘‘ Thy 
Word have I hid in my heart,” seems to 
find a new meaning to’ which we are 
largely strangers. 

Another fact which forms, I think, 
matter for deep thankfulness is this, that 
the preaching of our Chinese brethren is, 
generally speaking, truly Scriptural. They 
feel that the messages they are called upon 
to deliver must be in accord with the 
teaching of the Bible, that its words 
alone can touch the heart and change 
the life, and that they, and only they, 
give the comfort and satisfaction which . 
the human soul everywhere so sorely 
needs. | 

To-day in China we have, of course, a 
large number of Christian pastors and 
teachers, ordained and unordained, and of 
both sexes. The latest statistics give the 
total of these as 22,000, and very special 
prayer should be offered continually for 
this large body of native helpers. For all 
missionaries feel increasingly that, if 
China is ever to be really evangelized, the 
work must be done mainly by the con- 
verted Chinese themselves. These Chinese 
pastors and teachers are a most worthy 
body of workers—though they are by no 
means perfect—and some stand out 
conspicuously as leaders in every sense of 
the word, and are making their power felt 
in a remarkable degree. Will those who 
read this article ask God that such men as 
these may be forthcoming in great num- 
bers, and that they may use their many 
talents for God's sole glory ? 


A holy life is the very gate of 
heaven; but let us always remember 


that holiness does not consist in doing 
uncommon things, but in doing every- 
thing with purity of heart.—Manning. 
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THE TEMPLE OF WINGLESS VICTORY AT ATHENS. 


The Society’s Birthday Meeting for 
young people has been held annually in the 
Guildhall of the City of London, by kind 
permission of the Corporation, ever since 
1891. For the last two years it had to be 
suspended on account of the war. But this 
very popular and picturesque gathering of 
juvenile collectors is to be resumed on 
Saturday afternoon, March 8th, at 3 p.m. 
The Lord Mayor, the Rt. Hon. Sir Horace 
Brooks Marshall, Kt., will attend in state 
and preside, accompanied by the Lady 
Mayoress, and supported by Sheriff Banister, 
Flight Fletcher, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.I., Sheriff 
Col. William Robert Smith, M.D., D.L., 
J.P., and the officers of the Corporation. 
The Boys’ Band from Dr. Barnardo's Chil- 
dren’s Homes will play a selection of music 
before the meeting commences, besides 
leading the hymns. The singing will be 
conducted by the Rev. H. R. W. Anderson, 
vicar of St. Luke’s, Redcliffe Square, 
London. The address will be given by the 
Rev. B. T. Butcher, a missionary of the 
London Missionary Society, now home from 
Papua. 

2) *) 

All young collectors in the metropolitan 
area can obtain tickets of admission, and for 
these they should apply as early as possible 
to the heads of their schools, or to their local 
secretary, or to the Home Superintendent 
at the Bible House. Adults in charge of 
children will also be welcome. 
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In Belgium all our 
colporteurs have sur- 
vived though they under. 
went grievous hardships 
and sufferings during the 
protracted German occu- 
pation of their country. 
In some cases their homes 
were pillaged and left 
desolate. Steps have 
been taken to ‘relieve 
their immediate needs. 
Though food has become 
more plentiful, prices of 
other necessaries in Bel- 
gium are still extremely 
high—for instance, a pair 
of shoes costs 150 francs. 

e es @®8 

Our French colpor- 
teurs who have been 
serving with the colours 
are now demobilised and 
returning to work. 
Happily they have all 
come through the war 
safely. Owing to their age, few of them were 
sent into the front trenches, but during the 
last four years they have been exposed to 
many risks while aie behind the lines. 

2) 

One of our District Secretaries the Rev. 
W. G. Roberts, who is at present serving as 
a C.F. in France, writes to acknowledge 
“four cases of copies of the Scriptures, 
which arrived all safe and sound and have all 
been distributed and are greatly appreciated. 

“The German Testaments and Gospels 
I gave away formally in the prisoners of 
war camp. We began with the hymn Golt 
ist gegenwartig. One prisoner read the first 
part of Revelation xxi. I had to preach 
through an interpreter, and then the men 
filed past and received books. The service 
closed with another hymn and the blessing. 
I was informed by their C.O. that it had been 
a great day in their lives, and that nearly 
all their letters home contained news of it. 
Heeven went so far as to say he considered it 
‘ the best thing that had been done for them 
as yet.’ Later on, I met some of these 
prisoners in hospital, and rejoiced to see their 
Testaments at their bedsides. 

‘‘ Among our own men the khaki Testa- 
ments were distributed in quite a different 
fashion. A friend had sent me 2,000 cigar- 
ettes, and when I was distributing these I 
always took care to have a little khaki 
Testament casually sticking out of my coat- 
pocket. Instantly the demand for a Testa- 
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ment far exceeded the demand for cigarettes. 
One has only a limited space in one’s pockets, 
'and so this ceremony had to be repeated on 
several different occasions. Had you been 
there, you would have had no doubt of the 
men’s sincerity. They would not take a 
- Testament if they already had one in good 
condition ; nor would they take one unless 
they had a sincere intention to read it.” 


: ae 8 8 

For British troops now in Siberia, 400 
English Testaments have been supplied to 
the British Women’s Patriotic Association. 

2) 

From Toronto the Rev. W. B. Cooper, 
Secretary of the Canadian Bible Society, 
writes that he has arranged to keep up a 
steady supply of khaki Testaments in the 
Military Hospitals and Convalescent Homes 
for sick and wounded soldiers in Canada. 

@ *) 

Thanks to a special gift, Testaments and 
Gospels in their own tongues are being 
distributed from our depot at Jerusalem 
among the Indian troops now stationed in 
Palestine and Syria. 

eo 8 - 
From Burma we learn that Gospels in 


their own language have again been given 


away among the Turkish prisoners of war 
interned at Thayetmyo. The prisoners kept 
the books in the inner pockets of their tunics, 
and read them constantly. Names had been 
registered of from twenty to twenty-five 
men who had made application to become 
Christians. The interpreter had received a 
letter from one prisoner—a Kurd—who had 


been released and had become a Christian,’ 


changing his name from Mohammed to 
Yussuf, and then fighting in the British army 
in Palestine. This man had received a 
Gospel.in the prisoners’ camp in Burma, 
where afterwards he spent most of ‘his time 
before he was released in “ writing poetry 
in Persian in praise of Jesus.” 
2 8 

Owing to grave hindrances of transport 
on the Atlantic, our secretary at Rio recently 
ran.short of. Portuguese editions of the Scrip- 
tures for Brazil. Meantime a successful effort 
has been made to dispose of 6,000 Italian 
Gospels among immigrants from Italy 
settled in Brazil. 

@ , 

The Centenary of the New Brunswick 
: Auxiliary of the Bible Society was celebrated 
at St. John’s on Jan. 14th. At the evening 
meeting, St. Andrew's Presbyterian Church 
was crowded to the doors. Sir Douglas 
Hazen, the Chief Justice, presided. The 


anniversary on 
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Bishop of ‘Fredericton spoke on ** The Bible 
and its Message to the World.’’ The Rev. 
H. T. De Wolfe gave an address on “‘ William 
Tyndale—the Great Translator.”” The Rev. 
Dr. W. B. Cooper described the work of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. His 
Honour Judge Forbes has been re-elected 
President of the Auxiliary for the sixteenth 
year in succession. The Auxiliary’s contri- 
butions to the Canadian Bible Society for the 
last twelve months have reached the record 
total of $6,000. 
8 8 

From Athens we learn that during the 
last three months of 1918 our colporteurs 
in Greece sold more than 9,000 copies of 
the Scriptures. 

2) 

From Colombo, Mr. T. Gracie, our 
secretary in Ceylon, reports that the cir- 
culation in that island last year exceeded 
84,000 volumes, while contributions to the 
Society amounted to £405. 

3) @ 

Recent grants on ‘‘ missionary terms ”’ 
have included 5,000 New Testaments, and 
2,000 Old Testaments in Mombasa Swahili, 
and 750 copies of St. Luke’s Gospel in Luo 
—all for Church Missionary Society mission- 
aries in British East Africa. Of St. John’s 
Gospel in Kikuyu, 1,000 copies have also 
been granted for the Church of Scotland 
Mission at Kikuyu, 200 copies for the Gospel 
Missionary Society at Ruiru, British East 
Africa, and 2,740 copies for various C.M.S. 
stations in Britisn East Africa. 

oe 8 

We gratefully acknowledge a remittance 
of {7 17s. 8d. forwarded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel C. W. Hunter, being the offertories 
taken for the Society on Sunday, December 
Ist, in the Anglican Garrison Church at 
Dar-es-Salaam, East Africa. 

| 8 8 

At. the anniversary of the Nottingham 
Auxiliary, on March 17th, the Duke of Port- 
land will preside, and Canon Tupper.Carey, 
vicar of Huddersfield, will be the deputation. 

3 8 

The Marlborough Auxiliary kept its 
Feb. toth, when the 
Home Superintendent, the Rev. H. A. 
Raynes, was the deputation. The annual 
meeting was preceded by sermons on 
Feb. goth, when through the kindness of the 
headmaster, Dr. Norwood, who is president 
of the Auxiliary, Mr. Raynes preached on 
Sunday morning in the Marlborough College 
chapel to the 7oo boys and their masters. 
An offertory amounting to £7 15s. was made 
for the work of our Society. 


Personalia 


A letter from Petrograd confirms the sad 
news of Dr. Kean’s death. The proximate 
cause was cerebral hemorrhage, induced by 
a severe fall down the steep staircase of the 
house where he was living. He lay uncon- 
scious in hospital for three days, and then 
passed peacefully away on Dec. 5th. Mrs. 
Kean has not yet been able to leavePetrograd. 
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Mr. W. J. W. Roome, who has been 
since 1916 the Society’s secretary for East 
Central Africa, is now on his way home for 
a well-earned furlough. He has been 
travelling southwards from Uganda, and 
expects to reach England via Capetown. 
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The death of the Metropolitan of India 
has removed a distinguished and devoted 
missionary prelate, who after long suffering 
has entered into rest. In 1879 Dr. Lefroy 
joined the Cambridge Mission to Delhi. His 
great linguistic gifts and the charm of his 
unselfish character soon marked him out for 
positions of spiritual influence and responsi. 
bility. From the headship of the Cambridge 
Mission he passed to the Bishopric of Lahore, 
and thence—on Bishop Copleston’s retire- 
ment—to the Metropolitical See of Calcutta. 
In that difficult post he won high appreci- 
ation from Indians, from British residents, 
and from British soldiers. Recognizing how 
the Bible Society helped him in his great 
task, he delighted to bear public testimony 
to its services and to encourage and help 
its secretaries in India. In 1915 Dr. Lefroy 
became a Vice-President of the Society, and 
now we have to mourn the loss of this whole- 
hearted missionary of Christ, a faithful 
steward of the mysteries of the Gospel. 
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The Society has lost another veteran 
Vice- President by the death of Mr. Alexander 
S. Leslie-Melville, of Branston Hall, near 
Lincoln, who passed away on Jan. 29th in 
his ninetieth year. He represented a fine 
family tradition of public service and per- 
sonal piety. Himself a cultivated and kind- 
hearted English gentleman, a banker of wide 
experience, a Christian not less sincere in 
conviction than stainless in character, Mr. 
Leslie-Melville won the regard of a wide circle 
of friends and gave valued assistance to 


many good causes. To the Bible Society he 
proved a constant and generous helper, 
serving for a generation as president of its 
Lincoln Auxiliary, and joining the ranks of its 
Vice-Presidents in 1897. After nearly sixty 
years of happy married life, his wife, the 
Hon. Mrs. Leslie-Melville, died at Bourne- 
mouth last March—a few months before she 
and her husband could celebrate their 
Diamond Wedding. 


8 8 8B 


At their meeting on Feb. 3rd, the Com- 
mittee took leave of the Rev. O. R. Walkey, 
the Society’s secretary for the Amazon 
Valley. Mr. Walkey was a trained engineer 
and surveyor before he took orders in the 
English Church. He visited the upper waters 
of the Amazon shortly after the Putamayo 
atrocities were brought to light. It is in. 
tended that he shall live on, and travel by, 
a motor-boat, built to suit the needs of river 
colportage. Mr. Walkey is now proceeding 
to South America, where he will supervise 
the construction of this motor-boat—towards 
the cost of which a number of special gifts 
have been already received at the Bible 
House. 

8 6 


A generous gift of £300 has been sent by 
Miss Cort of Cardiff towards the cost of a 
second motor-boat for colportage on the 
Amazon, if and when this is required. 
Meanwhile the amount is to be treated as 
a loan towards the price of the first motor- 
boat. If the second boat is built, the donor 
offers to pay the additional sum required 
for that purpose; but if not, the £300 may 
be regarded as a gift to the Society. 


o 8 8 


The Committee have appointed the Rev. 
R. D. Canadine, M.A.—who is at present a 
Chaplain to the Forces—as one of the So- 
ciety’s District Secretaries. After some vears 
of business experience, Mr. Canadine entered 
Hatfield Hall, Durham, where he graduated 
in 1914. In the same year he was ordained, 
and after serving in a South London curacy, 
joined the Army in 1916. When he has been 
released from military service, Mr. Canadine 
will reinforce the staff in the Home Depart- 
ment at the Bible House. 
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‘grown fungus.” 


The Bible in the World 


Wh Oo WAS curious about Agag. Within a fortnight I had seen his 
name half a dozen times in print. With a stroke of the pen one 
brilliant writer revealed him, treacherous, smiling, mincing in 

was perfumed silks. My wittiest journalist pilloried some pet political 

aversion of his as “‘ walking delicately, like that expert in ambiguity, 
Agag.”’ Who was Agag ? 
Agag? ; I asked an ‘accomplished - lady. She looked at me curiously. 
* “Didn’t he walk delicately?” she replied. ‘‘ But who was he?” I 
ventured. ‘‘Oh, he comes in the | ) 

Bible somewhere.” I asked a literary man. 

““ Agag ? Agag!’’ he repeated; ‘‘ why, of course, § 

it was he that walked “Yes, I know,” I - 

said hastily; ‘‘ he walked delicately. Why?” 

My literary man smiled. ‘I haven't a notion,” 

he confessed. | 

Obviously I questioned the wrong people. 

None of them seemed to have read x Samuel xv. 

I could discover no evidence that Agag had ever 

shown himself an ‘expert in ambiguity.’”’ No 

one apparently was aware that his manner of loco- 
motion had distressed translators and perplexed 
commentators. ‘‘ And Agag came unto him deli- 
cately,”’ we read in the Authorised Version. He 
came in ‘‘ cheerfully,’’ we read in the margin of 
the Revised Version; ‘‘ gaiement,” says Ostervald ; 

‘“d’un air joyeux,” writes Segond. He had little 

cause that one can see for gaiety or cheerfulness. 

Others suggest ‘‘fawningly,” “‘ flatteringly ” ; 

‘‘ shaking,” thinks the Septuagint ; ‘‘ trembling,” 

thinks the Vulgate ; ‘‘ in bonds,” says the Bishops’ 

Bible, on second thoughts, in the margin; “in 

chains, and crying, ‘ How bitter is death,’ ’’ Graetz 

conceives, following the Septuagint and Syriac. 

And well Agag might be in chains and panic- 

stricken! ‘‘As thy sword hath made women child- 

less, so shall thy mother be childless among women.”’ 

Do we read our Bibles; or do we merely 
re-echo catch-words which misuse has torn from 
their context and stripped of their real meaning ? 

There are phrases the very words of which we 

appear hardly to understand. ‘Swept and gar- 

nished’”’ is perhaps one of the commonest. The 
humorous person cannot simply sweep; he is 
amusingly thorough with brush and broom; he 
sweeps-and-garnishes. Noting how the squalor of 
the capital was put out of sight when the King of 

Korea went abroad, even an excellent author 

writes: ‘‘ The booths are all taken away, and the 

street swept and garnished of the artificially 
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Who was Agag ? 


More surprising still is the use made 
of some of the most sacred associations in 
Holy Writ. In a recent hymn on the 
advent of peace I was arrested, in a pas- 
sage describing the splendid advance of 
the paladins of liberty, by the startling 
line— 


‘‘By Golgotha and Calvary we came.” 


Could it be? Was I, too, reading the 
Gospels carelessly ? Was there some subtle 
difference between the Hebrew Golgotha 
and the Roman Calvary which I had been 
too dull to perceive? Or was this some 
singular slip of the pen? 

One knows of those strange lapses of 
memory by which the most learned are 
betrayed into mistakes that seem incon- 
ceivable. No one was more familiar with 
the:Gospels than Dr. Cunningham Geikie, 
yet he told, in his Short Life of Christ, 


Common Prayer 


how the Samaritan woman “ hurried off 
to Sychar with her jar and rope.”’ Dean 
Farrar was an illustrious scholar, but in 
The Early Days of Christstanity we read : 
‘For the first time for five centuries, on 
July 17th, a.p. 70, the daily sacrifices of 
the Temple ceased for want of priests to 
offer them.’”’ For the moment he must 
have forgotten Judas Maccabzus and the 
Feast of Lights, when after three years 
of heathen desecration a new altar was 
dedicated in the Temple. 

Was the poet of peace confusing Gol- 
gotha with Gethsemane? Or can it be 
that Gethsemane, Calvary, Golgotha are 
passing away into the vague region of 
legendary names and figures of speech, 
and that it is now permissible to take the 
agony in the garden and the divine death 
as mere poetic symbols of human suffering 
and military heroism ? 


WILLIAM CANTON. 


‘‘God despises not small things, and attends 
to feeble prayers. He takes notice of the least 
breathings of our hearts after Himself."’ 


For many years it has been a rule for the whole staff of the Bible House in London 


to assemble for prayer every Tuesday morning, and in many other countries the servants 
and friehds of the Society are accustomed to unite week by week for common inter- 
cession on its behalf. We entreat all who are like-minded to join each Tuesday morn- 
ing in this unison of praise and prayer with the Society’s agents, colporteurs, and 
Biblewomen throughout the world. 


The following topics are suggested for this month :— 


LET us Pray— 


For the Peace Conference in Paris, that as one of its results religious liberty may 
become world-wide. 

For the Society’s servants now suffering from sickness ; and for those peculiarly 
exposed to illness and disease in foreign lands, that they may be preserved in health 
and strength for their duty. 


For God’s blessing on the circulation of the Scriptures in the Far East, and especi- 
ally for our staff in China, Korea, and Japan. 

For Christian missionaries in those wide districts of India where famine conditions 
now prevail. 

For the Society’s Annual Meeting on May 7th, and for its Anniversary Services to be 
held in various Churches. 

For a spirit of unity, peace, and concord to bring and bind together all classes and 
conditions of people in our own country. 

: | - 


Matters of Moment 





At the Society’s Anniversary in Queen’s 
Hall, on Wednesday, May 7th, the speak- 
ers will include Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, 
the Rt. Hon. William Adamson, M.P., 
Chairman of the Parliamentary Labour 
Party, the Rev.W.E.S. Holland, Principal 
of the C.M.S. College, Calcutta, and Mr. 
Barbrook Grubb, a veteran pioneer of the 
South American Missionary Society. Our 
President, H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 
K.G., will take the chair. 

8 6 

On the occasion of the marriage of 
H.R.H. Princess Patricia, the daughter 
of the President of the Bible Society, a 
beautifully bound Bible was forwarded to 
Clarence House. It contained the English 
Revised Version, with revised references 
and maps, printed on Oxford India paper, 
and bound in specially selected crimson 
seal yapp, calf lined, with calf end-papers, 
silk sewn, round corners and edges red 
under gilt in the round. The volume was 
enclosed in a case of crimson seal of the 
same colour as the Bible, and lined with 
padded crimson silk. Pages of vellum in- 
serted at the beginning of the Bible bore 
the following inscription :— 

‘Presented by the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society to 
H.R.H. Princess Patricia on the occasion 


by Roger Whibley. 


Williamson Lamplough, 
Chairman. John H. Ritson, S. Nowell 
Rostron, Secretaries. February, IgIg. 
‘‘Open Thou mine eyes, that I may be- 
hold wondrous things out of Thy law.”’ 


In a letter of thanks the Princess ac- 
knowledged this ‘“‘ most acceptable and 
kind gift.” | 


of her marriage. 


8 

Between the outbreak of war in 1914 
and the date of signing the armistice in 
1918, the Bible Society published thirty- 
five versions of the Holy Scriptures in 
languages new to its list. This means one 
fresh version every seven weeks. All these 
translations are for use in mission work 
overseas among Moslem or heathen peoples. 

From the standpoint of nationality, 
nineteen of them will be employed by 
British missionary societies, and sixteen 
of them bv societies which are international 
or foreign. 

From the ecclesiastical standpoint, ten 
are for missions connected with the Church 
of England; three are for Presbyterians; 
two for Methodists; two for Baptists; 
and one is for Lutherans; whilst seventeen 
are for societies interdenominational in 
character. . 

Nearly all these versions are in lan- 
guages previously unwritten. To reduce 
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a savage dialect to written form for the 
first time is no mean contribution to 
education and general progress. 

The world-wide scope of the Bible 
Society appears when we note that twenty- 
one of these languages are African; ten 
are Asiatic ; two are spoken in islands of 
the South Seas ; and two belong to South 
America, the ‘‘ continent of opportunity.” 

Such has been the harvest of new 
versions reaped in days of war—surely a 
cause for deep thankfulness, and an appeal 
for wider seed-sowing. 

8 8 B 
_ Bishop King, late of Madagascar, the 
newly appointed Secretary of the S.P.G., 
writes to acknowledge a message of wel- 
come sent to him by the Committee of our 

ociety . ‘“‘ J have worked long enough 

abroad to know the value of our vernacular 
Bibles and New Testaments. I donot know 
what a Mission would do, if your Society 
did not help it. It is an enormous gain to 
Christianity in any country that the best 
printed book should be that which contains 
God’s Holy Word.” 

@ rs) 

At the recent Kikuyu Conference the 
following resolution was heartily and 
unanimousiy adopted: ‘That this 
United Conference of the Missionary 
Societies working in B.E.A. desires to 
record its gratitude to God for the great 
and unifying work of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society throughout the 
Protectorate, in publishing the Word of 
God in the many different languages of 
the tribes, and in preparing and co-ordina- 
ting the translations; and recommends 
that all native congregations be given 
regular opportunities of contributing to 
the funds of the Society.” 

From Caracas the Rev. W. H. Rainey, 
the Society’s secretary for Venezuela, 
Colombia and Ecuador, sends a most 
encouraging report of the record circula- 
tion which has been attained in those 
three Republics last year. The Society’s 
sales, which were 13,971 volumes in 1916 
and 34,198 in 1917, increased in 1918 to 
the fine total of 65,233. We heartily 
congratulate Mr. Rainey on this splendid 
success which is largely due to his energy 
and devotion—seconded as they have been 
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by our faithful colporteurs. During last 
October Colporteur Col disposed of 1,590 
books in the city of Cartagena. We learn 
with much regret that Sefior Irigoyen has 
died of meningitis, after twenty-one years’ 
service as a colporteur in Guayaquil. 

It has been decided that the head- 
quarters of Mr. Rainey shall be transferred 
to Bogota, the capital of Colombia, which 
stands 8,600 feet above the sea. 

oe 8 8B 


In China a man had lived for. etety: 
two years as a Buddhist. For thirteen 
years men had looked to him to cast out 
demons from the sick and rescue the dead 
from the torments of hell. His home 
was in the mountains of southern Hunan, - 
two days’ journey from-the nearest mis- 
sionary, the Rev. J. S. Kunkle. at Lin- 
chow, who has sent this testimony :— 

‘‘Among his acquaintances there was 
not a single Christian. All he had to 
guide him on the way of life was a copy of 
the Gospels that somehow had come into 
his possession. Yet he stood before the 
session of the Mission Church at Clear 
Water as an undoubted Christian. So 
accustomed were we to halting testi- 
monies, even after long and careful in- 
struction, that we were awed by the 
evidence of the direct and unaided work 
of the Spirit in the man before us. 

‘And thisis what hetold us. At first, 
tnough he was much attracted by portions 
of the Gospels, he was so far from grasp- 
ing their import, and so bound by preju- 
dice and unbelief, that he would throw 
downthebook. But before long he would 
pick it up and begin reading again. At 
one of these times he met in his reading 
with the word ‘Saviour.’ It came with 
all the force of a message to his heart. 
It was the key that unlocked the mean- 
ing of the Gospels to him. Having 
found the truth, he took the idols of a 
life time and burned them all. 

‘“‘ But what he regarded as most urgent 
was prayer. He earnestly studied the 
Gospels to learn how to pray. How well 
he learned! One petition keeps echoing 
in my ears—‘ Forgive China’s sins, Lord, 
all of them.’ ‘The Great Father, we may 
be sure, did not hold it against him that 
in his praying he had at first followed his 
customary fashion of writing out the 
name of God and worshipping before it.” 


With Mules in Morocco 


= HERE are you going?” ‘To 

Fez, In’sha’allah.”” ‘‘ Holiday 

and change, I suppose? Well, 
pleasant trip!’’ ‘‘ Thank you, our object 
is not a holidey and change, but Scrrp- 
ture selling.”’ ‘Scripture selling! What’s 
the use of giving Bibles to the Moors? 
They can’t understand them.” 

“Quite the other way about, my 
friend. You forget that every page of 
the Bible portrays an eastern picture and 
is thoroughly understood by them. That 
is the miracle of the Book—it 1s true to life 
in every country; but, here in Morocco 
the story of the Prodigal Son is more rea- 
listically true ...the fetching of the 
bride, and the marriage feast; the daily 
round of life in town or field; even the 
funeral procession! Why, when they 
read Genesis, they read of their own pre- 
sent-day life.”’ 

“Granted,” said my friend, not want- 
ing to be beaten, ‘“‘ but you will admit 
they don’t want the Bible.” 

‘““Perhaps you are now a bit nearer 
the truth. But the point to remember 
is that they NEED it badly—in fact, just 
as much as you do yourself, and it suits 
you both.” . 

We started with tnules from Tangier 





IN THR MARKET AT TANGIER. 


By Robert G. Steven 


The Society's Agent-in-Charge at Tangier 


on May 14thand spent the first night at 
Hajara Nahala. We could easily have- 
gone on for another three or four hours, 
and brought this fact to the notice of our 
chief muleteer. What a waste of time! 
The sun is still high, why not move on ? 
He explained that good feeding for the 
animals was to be found here—which is no 
small matter with nineteen to feed. So 
we agreed, and pitched for the night. 

No sooner had everything been seen 
to—tents up, fires lit, and mules let loose 
to graze—than one of our muleteers asked 
for a copy of the Scriptures. We gave 
him one; and in the reading of it he be- 
came so absorbed, that for days, instead 
of wasting his time gossiping, he sat by 
himself and read on, every spare moment 
he could find, until he finished the book. 

At Dishur Jedeed three luxurious 
motor-cars passed us with friends from 
Tangier. They waved their handker- 
chiefs as they passed. We felt like the 
proverbial ‘‘ tortoise’’ and envied the 
‘hare.’ Four hours later, however, when 
we found that they had stuck in some 
mud ruts, we felt there was some advan- 
tage after all in being only “tortoises,” 
crawling along at between three and four 
miles an hour. 
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a savage dialect to written form for the 
first time is no mean contribution to 
education and general progress. 

The world-wide scope of the Bible 
Society appears when we note that twenty- 
one of these languages are African; ten 
are Asiatic; two are spoken in islands of 
the South Seas ; and two belong to South 
America, the “‘ continent of opportunity.” 

Such has been the harvest of new 
versions reaped in days of war—surely a 
cause for deep thankfulness, and an appeal 
for wider seed-sowing. 
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Bishop King, late of Madagascar, the 
newly appointed Secretary of the S.P.G., 
writes to acknowledge a message of wel- 
come sent to him by the Committee of our 
Society. ‘“‘J have worked long enough 
abroad to know the value of our vernacular 
Bibles and New Testaments. I donot know 
what a Mission would do, if your Society 
did not help it. It is an enormous gain to 
Christianity in any country that the best 
printed book should be that which contains 
God’s Holy Word.” 
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At the recent Kikuyu Conference the 
following resolution was heartily and 
unanimousiy adopted: ‘That this 
United Conference of the Missionary 
Societies working in B.E.A. desires to 
record its gratitude to God for the great 
and unifying work of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society throughout the 
Protectorate, in publishing the Word of 
God in the many different languages of 
the tribes, and in preparing and co-ordina- 
ting the translations; and recommends 
that all native congregations be given 
regular opportunities of contributing to 
the funds of the Society.” 
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From Caracas the Rev. W. H. Rainey, 
the Society’s secretary for Venezuela, 
Colombia and Ecuador, sends a most 
encouraging report of the record circula- 
tion which has been attained in those 
three Republics last year. The Society’s 
sales, which were 13,971 volumes in 1916 
and 34,198 in IgI7, increased in 1918 to 
the fine total of 65,233. We heartily 
congratulate Mr. Rainey on this splendid 
success which is largely due to his energy 
and devotion—seconded as they have been 
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by our faithful colporteurs. During last 
October Colporteur Col disposed of 1,590 
books in the city of Cartagena. We learn 
with much regret that Sefior Irigoyen has 
died of meningitis, after twenty-one years’ 
service as a colporteur in Guayaquil. 

It has been decided that the head- 
quarters of Mr. Rainey shall be transferred 
to Bogota, the capital of Colombia, which 
stands 8,600 feet above the sea. 
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In China a man had lived for. sixty- 
two years as a Buddhist. For thirteen 
years men had looked to him to cast out 
demons from the sick and rescue the dead 
from the torments of hell. His home 
was in the mountains of southern Hunan, - 
two days’ journey from-the nearest mis- 
sionary, the Rev. J. S. Kunkle. at Lin- 
chow, who has sent this testimony :— 

“Among his acquaintances there was 
not a single Christian. All he had to 
guide him on the way of life was a copy of 
the Gospels that somehow had come into 
his possession. Yet he stood before the 
session of the Mission Church at Clear 
Water as an undoubted Christian. So 
accustomed were we to halting testi- 
monies, even after long and careful in- 
struction, that we were awed by the 
evidence of the direct and unaided work 
of the Spirit in the man before us. 

‘“‘And thisis what hetold us. At first, 
tnough he was much attracted by portions 
of the Gospels, he was so far from grasp- 
ing their import, and so bound by preju- 
dice and unbelief, that he would throw 
downthe book. But before long he would 
pick it up and begin reading again. At 
one of these times he met in his reading 
with the word ‘Saviour.’ It came with 
all the force of a message to his heart. 
It was the key that unlocked the mean- 
ing of the Gospels to him. Having 
found the truth, he took the idols of a 
life time and burned them all. 

‘‘ But what he regarded as most urgent 
was prayer. He earnestly studied the 
Gospels to learn how to pray. How well 
he learned! One petition keeps echoing 
in my ears—‘ Forgive China’s sins, Lord, 
all of them.’ ‘The Great Father, we may 
be sure, did not hold it against him that 
in his praying he had at first followed his 
customary fashion of writing out the 
name of God and worshipping before it.’’ 


With Mules in Morocco 


r HERE are you going?” “To 
Fez, In’sha’allah.” ‘‘ Holiday 
and change, | suppose? Well, 

pleasant trip!’’ ‘‘ Thank you, our object 

is not a holiday and change, but Scrrp- 
ture selling.’’ ‘‘Scripture selling! What’s 
the use of giving Bibles to the Moors ? 

They can’t understand them.” 

“Quite the other way about, my 
friend. You forget that every page of 
the Bible portrays an eastern picture and 
is thoroughly understood by them. That 
is the miracle of the Book—it is true to life 
in every country; but, here in Morocco 
the story of the Prodigal Son is more rea- 
listically true ... the fetching of the 
bride, and the marriage feast; the daily 
round of life in town or field; even the 
funeral procession! Why, when they 
read Genesis, they read of their own pre- 
sent-day life.” 

“‘ Granted,”’ said my friend, not want- 
ing to be beaten, ‘‘ but you will admit 
they don’t want the Bible.” 

“Perhaps you are now a bit nearer 
the truth. But the point to remember 
is that they NEED it badly—in fact, just 
as much as you do yourself, and it suits 
you both.” 

We started with tnules from Tangier 
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on May 14thand spent the first night at 
Hajara Nahala. We could easily have - 
gone on for another three or four hours, 
and brought this fact to the notice of our 
chief muleteer. What a waste of time! 
The sun is still high, why not move on? 
He explained that good feeding for the 
animals was to be found here—which is no 
small matter with nineteen to feed. So 
we agreed, and pitched for the night. 

No sooner had everything been seen 
to—tents up, fires lit, and mules let loose 
to graze—than one of our muleteers asked 
for a copy of the Scriptures. We gave 
him one; and in the reading of it he be- 
came so absorbed, that for days, instead 
of wasting his time gossiping, he sat by 
himself and read on, every spare moment 
he could find, until he finished the book. 

At Dishur Jedeed three luxurious 
motor-cars passed us with friends from 
Tangier. They waved their handker- 
chiefs as they passed. We felt like the 
proverbial ‘‘ tortoise’’ and envied the 
‘‘hare.”’ Four hours later, however; when 
we found that they had stuck in some 
mud ruts, we felt there was some advan- 
tage after all in being only “tortoises,” 
crawling along at between three and four 
miles an hour. 
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With Mules in Morocco 


We put up at Haraishfa, and had - 


opportunities to preach and sell the Scrip- 
tures. My wife began to cook an omelet 
for supper, and the native women, inter- 
ested in the process, gathered round the 
tent-door to watch; then several men 
joined them. It was some time before 
sunset, and as the Arabs were fasting, lI 
began to speak about their fast. Others 
gathered round, about thirty in all, and 
listened to the story of Redemption. 
They agreed that it was not that which 
entered a man which defiled him, and 
they asked questions which led to a full 
declaration of the Gospel message. 

It was. getting cooler, for we were 
high up and the sun had almost set, so 
my wife gave me my jacket to put on. 
Thinking that I was going away, they 
entreated me to go on speaking—which I 
did, feeling the opportunity was God- 
given. As they dispersed, they said one 
to another, ‘‘ These people are the Ahel 
Kitab—the people of the Book.” | 

The omelet was spoiled ; but we en- 
joyed it thoroughly, for we had had our 


. relish ! 


Soon we had to camp along the banks 
of the Sibu river, which we crossed by a 
ferry-boat at Bil’Kisri. As we reached 
the opposite bank of the river a quarrel 
arose between the chief rope-thrower from 
land and the chief rope-catcher on board, 
which left us in doubt for the moment as 
to whether they had any intention of 
landing us or of letting us slide down the 
river ! | 

Then at Sok et’ tannain (1.e. ‘‘ Monday 
market ’’) we rested for several hours 
under the shade of some whin trees be- 
side theriver. Our attention was arrested 
by the peculiar fashion in which the 
natives crossed the river: some, with 
their clothes and goods which they had 
just bought in the market tied in a 
bundle and balanced on their heads, 
swam across. On the other side we saw 
(and heard) a man “ blow up his boat ”’ 
in order to ferry passengers over. It was 
made up of six bullock-skins inflated and 
tied together, with reeds laid across them 
in raft fashion; on this men and women 
sat, and not infrequently donkeys were 
attached, as the raft was paddled to the 
other side. | 

At Haraisha, an hour’s ride from Bab 


Teuka, we put up for the night. We 
were agreeably surprised at the clean ap- 
pearance of this village. Many persons 
crowded round and gave us what seemed a 
good opportunity for preaching. A fokee 
(Moslem teacher) asked for a book and 
began it, but ridiculed everything he 
read. I sat reading to myself without 
taking any notice, but I became aware 
that the people were weary of his remarks. 
I felt confident that God would open up 
a way for us in His own time; so I was 
not surprised after supper, when dusk had 
set in, that several came and bought 
portions, and listened to the Word ex- 
plained. We sold thirteen Gospels. 

Next day we had a disagreeable time 
with our muleteers, who refused to hasten 
the pace of the animals over a very hot 
piece of road—a pass between the Silfat 
and Zurhoon mountains. We took mat- 
ters into our hands, and very soon got 
on to higher ground, where we sat in the 
shade of a pile of stones which were ready 
for road repairs, and had a bite of bread 
and a drink of water pending the arrival 
of our men. When they did arrive, we 
tried to wither them with our severest 
looks, having no energy left to chastise 
them with our tongues! But they simply 
said, ‘‘Why sit here, when there is a 
place, a little further on, just like Jinna 
(heaven).’”” We were up and on immedi- 
ately, and soon came to a village in 
Walcd Dicem, where we found comfortable 
shade under some fig-trees and refreshing 
water from a stream near by. 

After rest and refreshment we began 
to take interest in the people around us. 
My wife went over to some boys and 
chatted to them; men gathered, and the 
talk developed into a Gospel service. 
Hearing that I had books containing the 
Gospel story which she had been explain- 
ing, they came over with her and bought 
all the Arabic and Mogrebi books I had 
left, the rest of my stock having been 
sent on to await my arrival in Fez. 

We were interested to learn what the 
French were doing to educate the country 
children. Here was a centre for teaching 
not only Arabic, but the French language 
and other useful subjects. A _ well-ap- 
pointed school had been built, and as we 
went over the class-rooms we could easily 
imagine we were at a country school in 
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TOMB OF A MOSLEM SAINT IN MOROCCO. 


Europe. The teachers took Gospels in 
Arabic and French, and brought us a pre- 
sent of eggs. | 

That night we passed at Bini Amar, 
where the only bread we could get was 
coarse and mouldy, being several days 
old. How quiet the place was! What 
olive groves! The high rocky mountains 
had villages perched on their slopes, 
looking as if at any moment they would 
slide off. From Bini Amar to Fez is but 
six hours’ journey. As you draw near, 
the Bu’i’blanc mountains come into view, 
some forty miles distant, covered with 
snow. Next your attention is caught by 
an engine on the narrow-gauge railway 
line, winding its way through the plain 
which separates Fez from Mequinez. Then 
Fez, the city of mystery and enchant- 
ment, comes in sight with its shrines 
and mosques, its walls and towers and 
domes. 

Fez differs from Morocco, or Marakesh 
as the natives call it, its southern sister 
city. The latter is African, while the 
former is Oriental. In the Attarine—the 
hub of the city—laden with the perfume 
of native spices, you meet with the handi- 
work of brassworkers, dyers, silversmiths, 
and workers in silks, besides belt and 
saddle-makers with trappings in silver 


and gold. You see the wealthy and 
comfortable-looking merchant and the 
wild-looking Berber and Arab from the 
mountains and plains. Everywhere you 
hear the sound of the water-carrier’s bell 
as he goes about with his tar-soaked goat- 
skin, full of water, which he pours into 
the highly polished brass basin from 
which everybody but yourself drinks. 
As you pass through those narrow streets 
you wonder what lies behind the barn- 
like walls which form part of a rich Moor’s 
house. 

__ We were favoured for once by an in- 
vitation (seldom given to men folk) to 
visit two houses of well-to-do and well- 
known merchants, who at one time had 
held high positions at the Moorish Court. 
Fairyland! As you enter, stories from 
the Arabian Nights come to mind. Foun- 
tains scattering their spray over flowers 
and plants of every hue; marble floors, 
pillared alcoves, tessellated walls glitter- 
ing in blue and gold, white and green; 
gaily coloured lanterns holding not candles, 
but electric light! As we sipped per- 
fumed tea from prettily decorated glasses, 
the brother of our host strummed out, 
upon a piano, the tune of a Moorish love- 
song. It is difficult to reach such houses 
with the Gospel, but our missionary sisters, 
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Miss Mellet and Miss Dennison, of the 
North Africa Mission, have easy and wel- 
come access to these homes, and faithfully 
preach Christ to both.men and women. 
We had good success in selling the 
Scriptures in the Taala, Diwan, Attarine, 
and other busy quarters of Fez. Some 
days we sold as many as 200 copies (Gos- 


pels, Testaments, and Bibles) to Jews, 


Europeans, and Moors. 

On our thirty-six miles’ journey from 
Fez to Mequinez, we found at Sefrou a 
French column marching through the 
town, composed of French, Algerian, and 
Moorish soldiers. I took the opportunity 
of distributing amongst them, as they 
passed, between 60 and 70 French Gospels. 
A friend who heard of this paid the cost 
of the books. 

Here the Jews bought well, especially 
our Judzo-Arabic Gospels, as well as 
French portions. The headmaster of the 
Jewish school showed us over his school 
for boys and girls. He had every reason 
to be proud of the progress they were 
making. 

On the way to Mequinez, I was rather 
pleased to see a Jew sitting in a goods- 
wagon (third-class railway fare) reading 
a Judzo-Arabic Gospel which he had 
bought from me in Fez. 

Mr. Enyart, of Mequinez, who does 
colportage for our Society, told me of an 
interesting journey, from which he and 
Mr. Swanson had just returned, among 
the Zimoor markets. Probably this was 
the first time they had ever been visited 
by any colporteur or missionary. Whilc 
preaching in a market, prior to selling thu 
Scriptures, Mr. Enyart was astonished to 
hear a public ‘‘ Crier ’’ call at the top of 
his voice: ‘‘ Ho! ye faithful, there is no 
God but God, and Mohammed is His 
Prophet. There isa Nazarene among us 


selling the Gospels; whoever wishes to 
secure a.copy, go to himand buy! May 
God bless our lord the Sultan.’’ 


My wife had many opportunities for 
speaking to the women, and I quote 
from her letter to a friend the following 
sample of her work all along our route. 

‘Sunday. We are in tents in the 
midst of an olive grove, just a day’s 
journey from Tangier. This morning I 
started out to go to the village by myself, 
but could not find my way, nor could I 
finda soul toask. I felt rather afraid to 


- be in such a forest of trees alone; even- 


tually, I found the place where the women 
draw water, and persuaded one of them 
to guide me, and thus I got into a good 
many huts. People sent for me from 
all directions, and I had many oppor- 
tunities of preaching and singing. 

“In one of the huts there were two 
women, one ot them a bride just married 
and very gaily dressed; they were grind- 
ing wheat and singing all the time at the 
top of their voices. When they stopped 
for breath, they said to me, ‘Now you 
sing!’ I asked, ‘What shall I sing? I 
expect you have never heard a Gospel 
hymn before?’ So I sang: 


‘‘Who can wash my sins away ? 
No one but Jesus. 
Who can give me a clean heart ? 
No one but Jesus. 


“It delighted me to see their eager 
faces, they listened so attentively. I 
had, of course, to explain to them what 
Jesus had done fer their salvation.’”’ - 


On this journey 76 Bibles, 52 New 
Testaments, and 1,662 smaller portions 
of Scripture were sold, a total of 1,790 
volumes. 














“These writings bring before thee, Reader, the lively likeness of 
the very Christ himself in his talking, in his healing, in his dying, 
in his rising again,—the whole Christ, in a word, they so present 
to thy view, that if thou shouldst behold his form with thy bodily 
eyes, methinks thou wouldst see him less!"’ 


Translated from the Latin ‘‘ Paraclesis Ad Lectorem Pium"' prefixed by 
Erasmus to the ‘irst edition of his Greek Testament, published at Basel, 1516. 






“The Bread of Tears” 


HE rains have failed. Here in Bom- 
bay city we have only had a fourth 
of our usual rainfall. Prices, al- 

ready high on account of the war, rise 
higher on account of the scarcity, and still 
higher because of the greed of the grain- 
sellers. Disease is rampant—over 700 
deaths per day. An Indian doctor told 
me this very morning, after the fifteenth 
day of the second visit of the scourge of 
influenza to our city, that the people were 
dying like flies. I knew that things were 
bad. The other morning at half-past four 
I got up, as it was very hot, and, going to 
the veranda, I saw a great lurid glare 
against the sky towards the north-east. 
I said to myself, ‘“‘A fire! I wonder 
where,’ and when I began to follow the 
line of our loveliest drive, Queen’s Road, 
the thought came to my mind almost with 
a pain, ‘‘ It is the burning ghat’’; and so 
it was. I drove past there the other 
night. Piles of wood are stacked against 
the wall at the roadside, and the fire is 
ever burning. In twenty years I have 
not known such a visitation. The worst 
days of plague and small-pox, when I 
reached these shores two de- 
cades ago, were not half 

so bad as the days 

we are passing 
through. { 
Having 
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By R. A. Adams 


The Society’s Secretary at Bombay 


offered myself as a volunteer to assist 
the Health Department to cope with the 
vog (disease), as they call it in the vulgar 
tongue, I was sent to a free dispensary to 
facilitate the dispensing of medicines. It 
is situated in a crowded thoroughfare, 
where the residents are chiefly Hindus, 
but Goanese men and women in consider- 
able numbers came also to the dispensary. 
I was once a M.P.S. of Great Britain, 
but this small dispensary, with its crude 
apparatus in charge of a Goanese com- 
pounder, required a little time to get 
accustomed to. I had to weigh ten ounces 
of Epsom salts for a stock mixture, and it 
took me nearly as many minutes to do 
this, as the scales were such that only an 
ounce could be weighed at a time! Per- 
haps it was the demand, perhaps it was 
just the inefficiency that is so common in 
India in so many Departments where 
matters are left 
to Indians, but 
there 
was 
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“The Bread of Tears” 


a shortage of important drugs, and these 
had to be ’phoned for from the suppliers to 
enable several of the urgently required 
stock mixtures to be made ready. Two 
hours of work under these circumstances 
passed before I knew, and then I wended 
my way home. The Goanese physician 
in charge assured me that there was 
nothing further to be done that morning, 
and expressed, with much politeness— 
which was quite sincere—his gratitude for 
the help I had been giving, apologizing at 
the same time for the lack of stock and 
the general disorganization. Before] went 
away some young Indians in the khaki 
uniform of the National Congress Volun- 
teers came in and received some orders 
from the doctor with regard to the giving 
out of medicines to the needy. Said he, 
‘“‘ Tf only fever, give No. 1; if fever with 
cough, give No. 2; if fever, with cough 
and weakness, give No. 3 ’’—the various 
medicines which I had prepared were 
denoted by these numbers. Before going 
out they all took the precaution to have 
their handkerchiefs well sprinkled with 
eucalyptus oil to avoid infection. 

As I walked homewards along the busy 
street, I was startled to see two poor- 
looking Hindus in front of me—one of 
them carrying something under a dirty 
cloth, over which some yellow pigment 
had been sprinkled, probably by a priest. 
As I looked more closely, I observed pro- 
jecting from under the cloth covering the 
little dead foot of a child. This man with 
his friend was sadly bearing to the burning 
ghat all that was left of his little son or 
daughter, who perhaps only yesterday 
was playing about and. making the poor 
home bright and happy with laughter and 
talk. A little farther along the same road 
I observed a crowd of Parsees dressed in 
white, sitting outside a house on the busy 
thoroughfare. It is so common a sight 
here, that few take notice. Inthe ground- 


floor front room lay the body of a victim 
of the disease; and the two Parsee priests, 
with their mouths covered with a white 
cotton band, said the usual form of prayer 
in a language not understood by any 
present but themselves, before the body 
was lifted and hurried off to the Towers 
of Silence, where the vultures were sitting 
on the wall and on the palm-trees around 
waiting to perform their part in the dis- 
posal of the corpse. Proceeding farther 
still along the same road—and I had 
walked only a short distance altogether— 
a procession was observed consisting of a 
small group of Hindus, four of whom were 
carrying on a bamboo stretcher the body 
of a woman, which was covered with a red 
muslin cloth—her face lay bare to the 
sky—towards the burning ghat not far 
away. 

The streets of Bombay are so busy 
that it would be quite easy for the un- 
observant to pass through them without 
seeing such incidents. To those who care, 
and who have any of our Lord’s compas- 
sion in their hearts, these sights speak of 
the needs of India, where we are told that 
in ordinary times one in every three of its 
myriad population dies without any medi- 
cal aid. The poor—and the country is 
full of poor—live continually on the 
hunger-line, and when a season comes with 
a small rainfall their lot is bitter indeed. 

Reaching home that morning I sat 
down with an aching heart and a mind 
full of rushing thoughts. Picking up my 
Bible, I began to read Psalm Ixxx. I did 
not get beyond the fifth verse, where we 
read, ‘‘ Thou feedest them with the bread 
of tears’’; and the sorrows of India so 
obsessed me that I had to turn for comfort 
and cheer to the prayer at the beginning 
of the Psalm, ‘‘ Give ear, O Shepherd of 
Israel . . . stir up Thy strength, and come 
and save us.”’ | 

October, 1918. 


In reverence is the chief joy and power of life: reverence for what is pure 
and bright in your own youth; for what is true and tried in the age of 


others; for all that is gracious among the living, great among the dead, and 
marvellous in the Powers that cannot die.—-John Ruskin. 
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Testimonies to the Scriptures 


Chrysostom— Hom. ix. in Coloss. 


‘ Here is the cause of all our evils, our 
not knowing the Scriptures.” 


David Livingstone 


‘‘ Stanley, I read the Bible through four 
times while I was waiting at Manyuema. 
All that I am I owe to Christ Jesus, 
revealed to me in His Divine Book. O 
Stanley, Stanley! here is the source of 
strength and transforming power.” 


President Grant 


‘‘ Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet- 
anchor to your liberties. Write its pre- 
cepts in your heart and practise them in 
your lives. To the influence of this book 
we are indebted for all the progress made 
in true civilization, and to this must we 
look as our guide in the future.”’ 


Daniel Webster 


‘‘ From the time that, at my mother’s 
feet or on my father’s knee, I first learned 
to lisp verses from the sacred writings, they 
have been my daily study and vigilant 
contemplation. Ifthere be anything in my 
style or thoughts to be commended, the 
credit is due to my kind parents in instil- 
ling into my mind an early love of the 
Scriptures.”’ 


C. H. Spurgeon 


‘It is astonishing how much a man 
‘may know of the Bible by learning a text 
a day and how much he may know experi- 
mentally by watching the events of the 
day and interpreting them in the light of 
the text. If you cannot retain by memory 
a whole passage, never mind that ; take a 
short text and be looking out for a com- 
mentary uponit. I donot mean Matthew 
Henry, or Scott, or Gill—I mean your own 
daily experience. Be looking out to see 
how the Lord translates that text to you 
by His own providence, and you will fre- 
quently see a striking relation between the 
verse that was given you in the morning 
and the trials or the mercies that are given 
you during the day.” 


F. W. Faber—A Roman Catholic on the 
English Bible 


“Who will say that the uncommon 
beauty and marvellous English of the Pro- 
testant Bible is not one of the strongholds 
of heresy in this country ? It lives on the 
ear like a music that can never be for-— 
gotten, like the sound of church bells, 
which the convert hardly knows how he can 
forgo. Its felicities often seem to be almost 
things rather than mere words. It is part 
of the national mind, and the anchor of 
national seriousness. Nay, it is worshipped 
with a positive idolatry, in extenuation of 
whose gross fanaticism its intrinsic beauty 
pleads availingly with the man of letters 
and the scholar. The memory of the dead 
passes into it. The potent traditions of 
childhood are stereotyped in its phrases. 
The power of all the griefs and trials of a 
man is hidden beneath its words. It is 
the representative of his best moments ; 
and all that there has been about him of 
soft and gentle and pure and penitent and 
good speaks to him for ever out of his 
English Bible. It is his sacred thing which 
doubt has never dimmed and contro- 
versy never soiled. It has been to him all 
along as the silent—but oh, how intelli- 
gible !—voice of his guardian angel, and 
in the length and breadth of the land there 
is not a Protestant with one spark of 
seriousness about him whose spiritual 
biography is not in his Saxon Bible.” 


John Quincy Adams 


‘“ The first and almost the only book 
deserving of universal attention is the 
Bible. The Bible is the book of all others 
to be read at all ages and in all conditions 
of human life ; not to be read once or twice 
through and then laid aside, but to be read 
in small portions of one or two chapters 
every day, and never to be intermitted 
except by some overruling necessity. I 
speak as a man of the world to men of the 
world, and I say to you, ‘ Search the Scrip- 
tures.’ I have for many years made it a 
practice to read through the Bible once a 
year. It is an invaluable and inexhaustible 
mine of knowledge and virtue.” 
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With Korean Colporteurs 


By the Rev. J. S. Proctor, of the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 


VER since I first landed in Korea, it 
had been my great desire to takea 
trip with the colporteurs. So on 

May rst, 1918, with four B.F.B.S. col- 
porteurs and my helper and the “boy,” 
we set out from a small sea-port called 
Otaochin. We had with us about 4,000 
Gospels, 2,000 tracts, and a stereopticon. 
Working down southwards through our 
field, we made a daily programme some- 
what like this. Rise at 6 a.m., then 
breakfast, family worship, and packing, 
with a little time interspersed for read- 
ing and meditation. By 9 a.m. the cow- 
cart or horses would be loaded, and each 
man, including the missionary, with his 
bag of books and tracts, started off on 
a prearranged circuit. We travelled in 
couples, working our way to our next 
stopping-place. With a “piece’’ in your 
pocket, you tramp along, preaching in 
every village and to travellers along the 
road, until by four, five, or six o’clock you 
have sold all your Gospels, and perhaps 
long ago given out your supply of tracts, 
and so you come, tired but light-hearted, 
to the rendezvous. 

Here you meet the others of your 
party and hear their reports, as well as 
any funny things that have happened, for 
wags are numerous enough among the 
Koreans to be met with every day. Then, 
after a little rest and supper, the stereop- 
ticon must be got ready, subjects and 
speakers having been decided upon be- 
forehand. The best place for the show 
must always be chosen, and permission 
obtained from the authorities, while mean- 
time most of the colporteurs go from house 
to house inviting people to come and see 
the pictures. Then one or two get the 
Sheet up; the lantern is perched on a 
borrowed box or tub, or on a rock; and 
the gazing crowd listens to the life of 
Christ, or some of His eternally new para- 
bles (how is it they are always new ?), or 
the story of Daniel or of Naaman the leper. 
And so for an hour, or an hour and a half, 
the spectators live in a new world. A 
cordial invitation by hymn and voice is 
given to come to Jesus, or to show their 
desire to believe in Him, and the crowd, 
sometimes as many as four hundred, melts 
away into darkness, but not before we 


have heard expressions of pleasure and 
approval of what they have learned. Next 
morning we can sell some more Gospels, 
and find a readiness to hear what we have 
personally come to tell them. One man, 
a Korean doctor of the old school, was 
greatly impressed, and decided to “ be- 
lieve ’’ with all his household. 

While on this journey an invitation 
came to us to attend a wedding, the first 
Christian wedding at Ha Pyung. We 
found it a splendid opportunity both to 
sell Gospels and to preach to non-believers. 
A striking difference between the Eastern 
and the Western mind was revealed to me 
by the circumstances of this wedding. 
The bride’s mother had been ill for several 
months, and on the day fixed for the 
wedding she was quite evidently on the 
point of death. In such a case, a quiet 
affair in the home of the bride, or even. 
in a neighbour’s house, would have been 
the Western way. But, no! a full cere- 
mony must be held, or they would lose 
‘““face.”’ What! postpone the feast ? 
No! that cannot be done, for the food is 
all prepared. Have it.elsewhere? How 
could that be done? The proposal was 
simply impossible. So we feasted the 
happy couple in one room, and that night 
in another room the mother passed away. 
Yet this pathetic event was regarded by 
the heathen as a “laughing matter’’: 
they considered it a joke against the 
Christians. Here isa phenomenon for the 
psychologist ! 

On this trip we were joined at one place 
by the Korean pastor of the district, and 
as we came to the churches the elders- 
elect, who had been training for office for 
the past six months, were examined, and 
those satisfactory were ordained. Three 
new elders were thus ordained. The 
churches received further inspiration from 
the visit of such enthusiastic men as the 
British and Foreign Bible Society’s colpor- 
teurs. For three or four days rain pre- 
vented travel, but even on these days 
some of the men sold 30 or 40 Gospels 
apiece, while on other days they averaged 
100 Gospels per man. In the course of 
thirteen working days the four colporteurs 
sold 5,040 books—mostly copies of the 
one-sen (=}d.) Gospels or the Acts. 
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Here and There 


At Winnipeg the annual meeting of the 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan Auxiliary on 
Jan. 27th took the form of a Dedication 
Ceremony at the Bible House, which has 
now been entirely freed from debt. The 
chair was taken by the president Mr. W. 
Redford Mulock, K.C. A most successful 
conference of the staff began on Monday and 
continued through the three succeeding 
days. This conference was organized and 
~ presided over by the Rev. E. J. B. Salter, 
the energetic secretary of the Auxiliary, and 
at its close an illuminated address was pre- 
sented to him by his colleagues and fellow- 
workers in recognition of his devoted ser- 
vices. On Sunday, Jan. 26th, the Society’s 
cause was pleaded from the pulpits of 
seventy-five different Christian congrega- 
tions in Winnipeg and the neighbourhood— 
including the Anglican pro-cathedral, the 
German and Scandinavian Baptist Churches, 
the Norwegian Church, the Icelandic 
Lutheran Church, the English Lutheran 
Church, and six stations of the Salvation 
Army. 

3%) 


It will be remembered that Mr. W. 
Davidson, who is the senior member of the 
Society’s foreign staff and has had charge of 
its work in Siberia since 1895, was compelled 
by the dangerous state of the country in May 
last year to leave Ekaterinburg with his wife. 
Surmounting difficulties and perils of no 
ordinary kind, they reached Vladivostock 
earlyin June, and, travelling by way of Japan 
and the United States, arrived in England 
last October. 

The Japan Advertiser, an English news- 
paper issued in Tokio, published on Jan. 
14th some account of “‘ unbelievable suffer- 
ing in the Siberian hinterlands,” written by 
the agent of the American Red Cross Mission, 
who had just returned to Tokio after two 
months in the Urals. American and Czech 
soldiers guarded his Red Cross train across 
Siberia. At Omsk he found that the popula- 
tion of the city, which before the war was 
under 100,000, had been swollen to 600,000 
by refugees fleeing from the Bolsheviks in 
European Russia. These refugees suffer from 
cold and disease, typhus being terribly 
prevalent. At Ekaterinburg itself, where 
sugar cost 30 roubles per pound, hospitals 
were established to nurse sick and wounded 
soldiers sent back from the front where 
Siberian troops are fighting the Bolsheviks. 
The conditions which American doctors have 
found in some Russian hospitals cannot be 
described. 
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Since last spring our Bible work in Siberia 
has been confined to two depots—one at 
Ekaterinburg in the Urals, and the other at 
Chita, the chief railway-centre of Eastern 
Siberia. So far as we know, both these 
depots, which were left in charge of Siberian 
depositaries, are being kept open. 

. 8 8 B 

Great numbers of Koreans are migrating 
to Eastern Siberia, where it is said that be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000 are already to be 
found between Harbin and Vladivostock. 
The Presbyterian Church of Korea has made 
this eastern part of Siberia one of its mission 
fields, and Korean Christian missionaries 
already in Vladivostock and the neighbour- 
hood have invited our secretary at Seoul to- 
co-operate with them in distributing the 
Korean version of the Scriptures. 

8 8B BB 

From Adis Ababa word comes that our 
new sub-agent, Mr. Mihran B. Siraganian,. 
has arrived safely to take charge of the Bible 
work there. The influenza epidemic has. 
been severely felt in Abyssinia, and people. 
in the capital have been dying by hundreds. 
The three local doctors are dead, and the 
shops, including our depot, are closed. It is. 
said that even the monkeys in the forests 
are perishing in great numbers from the 
same complaint. 
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The medical correspondent of The Times 
computes that this epidemic, which has been 
practically world-wide, has already caused. 
a total of something like twelve million 
deaths. 

GB 8 

In Persia last year wide provinces have: 
been ravaged by war, or devastated by 
anarchy and famine following on the heels 
of war. In a caravanserai last year, one of. 
our colporteurs offered his books to a few 
armed men whom he met there; they were 
followers of a notorious highway robber, 
Naib Hosein of Kashan. The men took up 
the books and began to read in the Gospels ; 
but after a little while they said that they 
were not willing to buy any copies. When 
the colporteur urged them, one man replied 
candidly: ‘If we follow your prophet, we 
must cast away these rifles, and become poor 
men, like Jesus and Job. We prefer to be 
servants of the Naib, aes than the servants. 
of Jesus.” 

3) et) 

On the Andean plateau in the far west 

of Venezuela stands the city of San Cristobal, 


Here and There 


which was visited last year by our secretary, 
the Rev. W. H. Rainey. Here he and a 
colporteur took horse and rode to Rubio, 
where the Scandinavian Christian Alliance 
Mission has a station—‘ the only Evange- 
lical centre in a territory larger than Eng- 
land.’”’ At Rubio Mr. Rainey was privileged 
to preach the first sermon in a fine new 
church, which has been erected by the efforts 
of local Christians. One member of this 
vigorous, young congregation was converted 
in a remarkable manner. During the last 
Columbian revolution, he served as a soldier 
in the Liberal army. After a bloody battle, 
a captured town was delivered over to pillage. 
Filled with the lust for plunder, he forced 
his way into a house; but the family had 
removed their goods, or else his comrades 
had been there before him, for nothing 
remained there except some broken furniture 
and a book. With hardly a glance he thrust 
the book into his pocket, and hurried forth 
in search of richer booty. But the book was 
a Spanish Bible, and the reading of it led him 
to Christ. Perhaps of all the spoils collected 
that day, none proved more valuable than 
this. 
e 8 

Last year Mr. W. J. W. Roome, the 
Society’s secretary for East Central Africa, 
visited Maseno, the centre of the C.M.S. 
work amongst the Nilotic Kavirondo, where 
a remarkable religious movement has for 
some time been in progress. To-day the 
chief difficulty of the missionaries is to train 
and educate their crowds of  inquirers. 
New editions of the Luo version of St. Mark, 
St. Luke and St. John, sent out by our 
Society, found such an eager welcome that 
in six months over £130—representing more 
than 8,o00 separate purchases—had been 
received from the proceeds of the sales. 
The missionaries fixed the price of a single 
Gospel at 4d.; and in the case of many 
a purchaser from out-lying districts this 
would be greater than the whole value of his 
clothing. Mr. Roome heard of one man who 
came to buy a Gospel arrayed in nothing 
except “nature's free gifts of sunshine and 
smiles.” Among the Bantu Kavirondo, the 
Africa Industrial Mission has an experience 
almost as encouraging. At Maragoli statjon 
there are now from 1,200 to 1,500 readers. 
Here the missionary in charge, who is 
translating a fresh Gospel into Ragoli, prints 
one chapter each week on slips of paper—- 
over 1,000 slips are printed weekly by his 
small press—and uses these slips at his 
Sunday services. This method not only 
introduces each new portion of Scripture 
*‘ little by little,” with full explanation, but 
also gives the translator a practical oppor- 
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tunity for revising and correcting his version, 
before it appears in book form. 
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Writing from Northern Nigeria, the Rev. 
H. J. Cooper of the Sudan United Mission 
station at Langtang, Muri Province, expresses 
the gratitude of the Yergum people for St. 
Mark’s Gospel which the Society has pub- 
lished in their tongue—the first portion of 
God’s Word to be printed in Yergum. Only 
a few of these people can read as yet, but 
practically all who can read have purchased 
acopy. They have also voted {1 from their 
Church funds to help to defray the cost of 
printing this Gospel. 
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Some months ago The Nation published 
an article on the heroes of Mons, which 
concluded thus : 

‘‘ The men of Mons were of that other 
old rearguard, the last hope of the cap- 
tains of industry, used once to break the 
attempts of their fellows who would 
better the lot of our cities, where the 
death-rates of young nobodies were once 
as ruinous as open war; yet long toler- 
ated by Christians who were moved to 
grief and action at the thought of Poly- 
nesians without Bibles.”’ 

It is not stated that the Polynesians 
ought not to have Bibles, but it is inferred 
that the Christians who were moved to sup- 
ply them were indifferent to ruinous death- 
rates at home. And Mr. Basil Mathews 
points out that the Bible in Polynesia reacts 
upon the security and freedom of lige in the 
cities of Britain. In a New Zealand paper, 
The Otago Witness, there appeared last July 
this picture of a parade of Rarotongan 
troops : 

‘“ Steadily they marched, in perfect 
step, heads up, knee to knee, and with 
arms swung in regulation style. 

‘“‘ A sturdy lot, well fed, well trained, 
and well looked after, proud of their 
uniform, proud of their officers, and 
trebly proud of the service to which they 
belong, they seem to epitomize the in- 
fluence of the grand old army. 

“As they jauntily tramp past we 
notice that each dusky hand clasps, not 
the accustomed rifle, but a book. It is 
their Bible, for this is church parade.”’ 
It is not the business of missionary 

societies to make soldiers; but when the 
Bible-trained Rarotongans were called by 
the great emergency to help the free peoples 
in the war, it was found that they were 
better soldiers than some others, because 
they were better men. Their white officers 
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have repeatedly testified that they are “‘a 


Here and There 





A CARRATON, SUCH AS IS USED IN MANILA FOR CARTING CASES OF SCRIPTURES 
BETWEEN OUR WAREHOUSE AND THE STKAMERS. 


fine, strong, clean-living lot.” Said “one 
captain, ‘‘We wish there were more of 
them.”’ 


On Board an Australian Transport 


The Rev. Captain Lamble, who served 
as chaplain on a troopship bringing Aus- 
tralian soldiers to England, has given this 
‘personal experience : 

“* As soon as we got our sea legs, I formed 
a Bible class, and other instruction classes, 
such as a Confirmation class; and when it 
came to the production of a Bible, I suppose 
95 per cent. of those produced were the 
khaki-bound copies furnished by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. I have gone 
down into the decks at night, and it was 
extremely interesting to find the number of 
men who were devotionally reading their 
Testaments. ... I saw practically no evi- 
dence at all of waste, which it has been 
suggested more than once is a necessary 
sequel to the broadcast distribution by the 
Bible Society. Some waste, of course, 
there must be, but it is much better that 
twenty copies too many should be given in 
order that a thousand men should get copies 
rather than that we should be parsimonious 
in any way. ... It is the chaplain’s duty, 
with probably the quartermaster, to take 
the kits of the men who have fallen, and go 
through them for the purpose first of all of 
obtaining from them any articles of value 
and interest ‘o their sorrowing relatives at 
home, as well as taking any Government 
property which may be there for distribu- 
tion. . . . In all the packs I went through, 
there were not more than three or four that 
did not contain the little pocket Testament 
given by the Bible Society and in many 
cases there was evidence of its having been 
considerably used.”’ 
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At Rome an Italian soldier came into 
our depot recently to buy a large-type Bible 
for his old grandmother whose sight was 
failing. He sat down to write her a letter, 
and allowed us to copy what he wrote. 
“From this city’’—so ran the letter— 
“ from this city which always exercises such 
immense fascination upon every Italian 
soul, I wished to send thee a souvenir which 
should be equal in grandeur to the glory of 
Rome itself. This is a great and beautiful 
book which teaches to live and to be good. 
Read it a little every evening by the fireside, 
as they do in the good English families. 
Every page of it- will be balsam for the soul, 
and a daily reminder of him who thinks of 
thee and loves thee.” 


Chinese Lepers in France 


In a private letter from the Native 
Labour Hospital in France, where he is 
serving, Dr. E. J. Stuckey of the L.M.S. 
mission at Peking, writes as follows: ‘ Dr. 
Peill has taught the phonetic system of 
reading to the dozen lepers we have here, 
and they are changed entirely from the dull 
apathy of a hopeless disease to the joyous 
entering into a new world opened to them in 
the printed page of Scripture. They say, 
‘You have given us a new life.’ Several of 
them learnt to read in less than a week. 
Every day he went over to give them a 
lesson, and found complimentary sentences 
written in the phonetic on the blackboard. 
For the evangelistic side of the hospital work 
it is the greatest thing I have met.” 
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In South America the contributions to 
the Society received last year in Chili, Peru 
and Bolivia reached the sum of £460; while 
Argentina contributed {225. Both these 
are record totals. 


Personalia 


The annual service on behalf of the Bible 
Society will be held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
by kind permission of the Dean and Chapter, 
‘on Tuesday afternoon, May 6th, when the 
Bishop of Peterborough will preach the 
sermon. 

At the Bible House on March 3rd the 
Committee gave a most hearty welcome to 
the Rev. T. R. Hodgson and his wife, who 
have just returned from Constantinople, 
where they have remained dauntlessly 
throughout the war. Since 1890 Mr. 
Hodgson has done splendid service as the 
Society's secretary for Turkey, and at the 
outbreak of hostilities he refused to abandon 
the work which in a wonderful manner he 
has been able to carry on without interrup- 
tion. Indeed, the Bible Society is about the 
only British institution in Constantinople 
which has not been in any way interfered 
with, and Mr. Hodgson is almost the only 
non-official Englishman in that city who has 
been neither arrested nor interned. During 
last year our circulation in Constantinople 
actually exceeded what it had been in rgr4, 
while the demand for the Scriptures from 
Bulgaria was greater than Mr. Hodgson was 
able to supply. The Committee showed 
their very high appreciation for this veteran 
servant of the Society, who by his experi- 
ence, courage, persistence and tact has 
achieved what hardly any other man could 
have accomplished. 

2) 

The death of Sir Andrew H. L. Fraser, 
K.C.S.I., has removed an eminent Indian 
official, who followed in the succession of 
Christian statesmen among British rulers of 
India. His long and distinguished service, 
culminating in the Lieutenant-Governorship 
of Bengal, won for him the gratitude of the 
Empire. Himself the son of an Indian mis- 
sionary of the Free Church of Scotland, Sir 
Andrew cherished the faith of his fathers 
with life-long conviction and devotion. In 
1907, while Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
he was elected Moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of 
India. He was a true enthusiast for Chris- 
tian Missions. At the Edinburgh Confer- 
ence, and subsequently on its Continuation 
Committee, he brought his high administra- 
tive gifts to bear on the present-day problems 
connected with the evangelization of the 
world. Sir Andrew proved himself a warm 
friend of the Bible Society. He was Presi- 


dent of our Calcutta Auxiliary ; in 1908 he 
became one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
parent Society, and in the year following he 
spoke at our Anniversary in Queen’s_ Hall. 
He also served as President of the National 
Bible Society of Scotland. His death has 
cast a shadow over a very wide circle of 
friends, who feel themselves indeed poorer 
by the loss of one who combined rare public 
and social gifts with a devout, genial and 
unassuming Christian character. 
Q 

The Society has lost a loyal and steadfast 
friend in the passing away of Mr. J. R. Hill 
of York. He came of a family nurtured in 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church, devoted to 
good works, and conspicuous for its contri- 
bution in men as well as money to the cause 
of Christian missions. Mr. Hill was the 
brother of the sainted David Hill who gave 
his life to evangelize China, and he was the 
father of two missionaries who now hold re- 
sponsible positions in that country. Neither 
brother nor sons could have taken the 
places they have in the Far East if Mr. J. R. 
Hill had not borne their burdens at home. 
No society was nearer to his heart than the 
Bible Society. He served its local interests 
in York, followed its world-wide problems 
with practical sympathy, and missed no 
opportunity of attending its great meetings 
in London. In 1894 Mr. Hill joined the 
ranks oi the Society’s Vice-Presidents, and 
for a quarter of a century worthily upheld 
the dignity of that office. 

The annual meeting of the Chester 
Auxiliary on Feb. 24th coincided with the 
thirtieth anniversary of the consecration of 
the Bishop of Chester. Dr. Jayne wrote 
expressing his sincere regret and disappoint- 
ment that medical advice forbade him to 
be present, and adding: ‘“‘I should have 
liked to say a few words—not for the first 
time—about the broadly fundamental work 
of the Bible Society for foreign missions, 
especially for those of the Church of Eng- 
land. This debt of honour is—I fear—too 
little recognized.’’ In view of the Bishop’s 
impending retirement, several speakers, in- 
cluding the Rev. S. Nowell-Rostron, who 
was the deputation, expressed their apprecia- 
tion of his long and distinguished episcopate 
and their warm wishes for his health and 
happiness in his remaining years of well- 
earned rest. 


British and Foreign Bible Bociety, 146, Queen Victoria S8t., London, B.C.4. Telegrams, “ Testaments, London.” 
Bankers: Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, London, EB.C.3. 
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The Bible in the World 


Th e OT a few Christians regard the Bible mainly as the source of spiritual 
illumination. The late Bishop Ewing, for instance, wrote a 
beautiful and suggestive volume entitled Revelation considered as 

Book Light ; and there are many devout persons who look at the Gospel from 

that point of view. They accept it as information, which explains the 
secrets of the unseen and unveils the hidden nature of God. Here, of 
of course, is one aspect of the truth; and yet when we ponder more deeply 
we find ourselves constrained to ask, how can God’s nature be made 
known to men? Revelation must be ultimately personal—as personal 
the as faith itself. Now you come to know another person mainly by his 
deeds. His real character is shown in action, and his speech is but one 
among many acts which manifest his inner self. This is why the Gospel 
Acts reveals what God is, chiefly by declaring what God has done. There are 
philosophers, indeed, like the Neoplatonists who have conceived of God 
as pure being, and have taught that 
of He makes Himself known through the 
immediate presence of His Spirit in the 

G d human soul. ‘But it would be nearer 

O Christian truth to say that God is pure 

action. He discloses His being through 

His doing and His suffering. The Word, the expres- 

sion of the Divine essence, was made flesh and dwelt 

among us. Christianity is an historic faith, because 

Christians worship the eternal God Who is manifested 

through actual events in history and revealed in a 

living Person on the stage of time. 

The true idea of revelation, says a great Christian 
teacher, is such activity of God among and towards 
men as shall enable men to apprehend God in His 
holiness and redemptive love by the same kind of 
experience as. that which enables us to know our 
fellow creatures. It is the record of such a revelation 
that lies before us in Holy Scripture. There we read 
how from the earliest ages God dealt personally with 
mankind in a supernatural history. There we see 
also how, from age to age, the Church of God was 
able to lay hold of the Divine Person thus manifested, 
by faith unto salvation. 

The Bible may be described as the Book of the 
Acts of God. From first to last it is concerned with 
what He has done, and what He is doing, for His 
children. In the Bible, and in the Bible alone, we 
find God drawing near to man, choosing and training 
a people to receive Him and obey Him, and at last 
disclosing in Christ His heart and mind towards the 
whole world. What we call Creation and Providence 
and Incarnation and Atonement and Resurrection 
are Divine acts, wrought by the living Will of Him 
who still goes on to fulfil the saving purpose which 
He has begun. Salvationis made possible, not merely [RE * 
MAY 1919 ' APPLE BLOSSOM. 





The Book of the Acts of God 


by the declaration of Divine truth, but 
by the exertion of Divine power and by 
the energy of Divine leve. Christ Himself 
was made man, and died for our sins, 
and rose from the dead, not simply to 
announce a heavenly message, but to 
obtain eternal redemption for us. As 
Dr. Dale used to say, ‘‘ Christ did not 
come to preach the Gospel: He came in 
order that there might be a Gospel to 
preach.” The gift of the Holy Ghost 
means that God is still living and moving 
among us, working mightily in the 
world. 

Thoughts like these may appear 
abstract; but they involve momentous 
practical conclusions. The apostles went 
forth not as preachers of morality, but 
as witnesses to the mighty Acts of God. 


Their morality is always an inference 
from these, never the forefront of their 
teaching. In the same way, we find 
that the most’ characteristic confessicns 
and catechisms of the Reformation 
comprehend Christian ethics under the 
head of gratitude. The Church is strong 
when it. stands rooted and grounded in 
the joyful conviction of what God has 
done for men; whereas the Church to-day 
often seems painfully preoccupied with 
what men can do for God. But men can 
do nothing for God, except by virtue of 
that Grace which redeems and restores 
them. The most loyal and ardent Chris- 
tian workers have need to pray without 
ceasing: ‘‘Show Thy servants Thy work” 
—and their own will become Lah 
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Common Prayer 


The following topics are suggested for this month :— 


LET us Pray— 


For God's blessing upon our annual meeting and all. the anniversaries of missionary 


societies to be held this month. 


For the Society’s Treasurer, Mr. Robert Barclay, in his retirement; and for the 
new Treasurer and Committee to be appointed on May 7th. 


For the Conference of District Secretaries to be held in London on May 7th-1oth, 
and for the Conference of our Secretaries in Canada to be held at Toronto the following 


week. 


_ ‘For all translators of the Scriptures, especially for those missionaries who are master- 
ing new languages, reducing them to written form, and preparing versions of the Gospel 


in them for the first time. 


For the triumph of the Kingdom of God and His righteousness over all the powers 


of evil revealed in the world to-day. 


é 


For peace on earth—which shall be peace indeed. 


‘*The only way in which we can help others is by recalling the way in 


which God has dealt with ourselves.’’—Bishop Creighton. 
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LUMBER-MEN IN THE WOODS, NEW BRUNSWICK. 


For many months past Mr. Robert 
Barclay, the Treasurer of the Bible Society, 
has been suffering from continuous ill- 
health. It is with most sincere and pro- 
found regret that we have to report his 
resignation of the post which he has held 
for the last twenty-one years. This was 
announced to the Committee on April 7th 
by their Chairman, Mr. Williamson Lam- 
plough, who read a letter in which Mr. 
Barclay referred in moving terms to the 
singular happiness which he had found in 
his work for the Society, and to his grief 
that he was at length constrained to lay 
it down. Mr. Lamplough spoke with 
emotion of the loss which he himself would 
sustain by the severance of this long- 
continued and intimate fellowship with 
his friend. With deep though restrained 
feeling, Mr. Charles Finch Foster and Sir 
Andrew Wingate expressed the common 
gratitude of the Committee to their 
Treasurer for his eminent services, and 
their admiration for a character so full of 
kindness, humility and simplicity. Mr. 
Lamplough undertook to convey to Mr. 
Barclay from the Committee the unani- 
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mous assurance of their personal affection, 
sympathy and regret. , 
8 @ 
In 1898 Mr. Robert Barclay was ap- 
pointed Treasurer of the Bible Society, 


_a post in which he succeeded his father, 


Mr. Joseph Gurney Barclay, who had held 
it since 1886. The appointment of a new 
Treasurer rests with the Annual Meeting 
on May 6th, when a recommendation will 
be brought forward from the Committee. 
We print elsewhere an account of the 
new Union Version of the Mandarin Bible, 
which has been completed after twenty- 
eight years’ labour. Mandarin is the form 
of Chinese which is spoken and read by 
the vast majority of the population. 
Eleven out of every twelve books which 
our Society issues in China are in Man- 
darin. The author of the article, the Rev. 
F. W. Baller, of the China Inland Mission, 
was engaged on this laborious and monu- 
mental task from its commencement, and 
has read all the final proofs. It is in- 
structive to realize that this Mandarin 
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Bible addresses more human beings than 
any other translation of the Scriptures— 
not excluding our own English version, 
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Notwithstanding the disorder, tumult 
and civil war which prevailed last year in 
many of the provinces of China, our circu- 
lation in that country during 1918 
amounted to the huge total of 3,099,000 
copies of the Scriptures—another record 
result. 
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Contributions forwarded by the Cana- 
dian Bible Society for the past twelve 
months have amounted to $58,o00. In 
addition to this, we have received in 
London $8,coo as the 
result of the appeal 
made by the Editor 
of the Montreal Star 
for defraying the cost 
of supplying Testa- 
ments to soldiers. 
Adding these sums 





nonplussed by finding no alphabet, that 
they introduced a system called the 
Fan-ch’'teh, a combination of initials and 
finals, which was subsequently used by 
the Chinese themselves. Another step 
has now been taken, based in part upon 
this Buddhist innovation. 

During recent years a number of rival 
methods have come into use with a view 


to assisting the illiterate to read. These 


may be classified as follows :— 

(x) Various forms of romanization. 

(2) An adaptation of the Braille system 
for the blind, prepared by Miss Garland, 
of the C.I.M. 

(3) A system invented by the Hanlin 
scholar, Wang Chao, and modified by Dr. 

: | Sidney Peill. 

(4) A system in- 
stituted bythe Chinese 
Government Bureau 
of Education and 
officially approved by 
the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in 1918. 
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During our last 
financial year the 
Cape Auxiliary has 
remitted to London 
contributions amounting to £4,570. 
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A new and simplified form of writing 
has been adopted by the Chinese Govern- 
ment and by the missionary body in 
China. Although this simplified script 
is not likely to supersede the time- 
honoured characters employed for cen- 
turies by the Chinese, it is hoped that it 
may prove a real boon to the illiterate. 
The Chinese standard dictionary contains 
nearly 45,000 different characters, and 
many new ones have been adopted in 
recent years. In the ninth century, a.D., 
Japan invented a syllabary to simplify the 
Chinese characters, and in the fifteenth 
century Korea adopted a_ phonetic 
alphabet. The early Buddhist mission- 
aries, when they reached China, were so 
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missionary experts. 
Dr. Sidney Peill and 
those who have been 
. specially interested in 
the other systems 
referred to above are co-operating to 
further the use of the Government scheme. 
The new script employs only 39 
symbols, as reproduced on this page. Of 
these 39 symbols, 24 are initials, 3 are 
medials, and 12 are finals. By a com- 
bination of these, all Chinese words can be 
accurately represented. Those who have 
studied this scheme are enthusiastic as to 
its practical value, and if half the benefits 
anticipated from it are realized, the adop- 
tion of this new script will mark an epoch 
in China’s history, especially by enabling 
the illiterate to read the Word of Gop. 
B B 
Particulars of the arrangements for the 
Society’s annuai meeting in Queen’s Hall. 
London, on May 7th, will be found on our 
outside cover. 
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Some Bible Pictures 
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ON THE SARKDINIAN COASB. 
ad F course,” said the doctor, ‘‘ I am 
not speaking of Sacred Art in 
general. The men of symbol 

and colour are free to follow their own 
inspiration ; and we accept ‘ The Creation 
of Man’ and ‘The Triumph of the In- 
nocents ’ for their beauty and suggestive- 
ness. But we do expect the historical 
artists—the men who help us to see the 


past as it was—to be scripturally accurate. 


I should like them to have seen Palestine, 
to know something of archeology ; but the 
Bible they: must read.” 

‘‘Surely they do,” said the curate, 
opening a small portfolio of Bible pictures. 

‘Then some of them must be sur- 
prisingly careless or forgetful,” rejoined 
the doctor, as we drew up to the table 
and he began to turn over the engravings. 
He paused at “The Expulsion from 
Eden,” by Arthur T. Nowell. ‘‘A noble 
piece of work, is it not?’ he asked. 
‘‘How fine it must be in colour! The 
‘flaming sword’ is not yet unsheathed, 
and those four great angels seem as pitiful 
as they are omnipotent.” _ 

‘‘Do not miss the symbolism of those 
poppiesand brambles in the new life out of 
Eden,” said the curate. 

‘No,’ replied the doctor slowly; 
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By William Canton 
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“* but how did the artist manage to ignore 
that higher symbolism, the ‘coats of 
skins’ with which God clothed the exiles 
—the badge of their lost innocence and 
the reason of their doom ? ”’ 

‘Ah!’ he exclaimed, as we caught 
sight of Fernand Cormon’s “Cain,” ‘‘ here 
we have the archeologist. Is not this a 
bit of the primeval world? Time has 
gone by in centuries since Abel’s blood 
cried from the ground; and Cain, hoary 
and tottering, is still a fugitive in the 
earth. These wild barbaric figures, hurry- 
ing through the waste with their women 
and babes borne on a litter of roughly 
hewn trees, are the last of his descendants 
still true to him. Ina little while he will 
be alone in the trackless solitudes from 
which there came no rumour of his end. 

‘‘T wish Cormon had been at Eugéne 
Thirion’s elbow when he painted this 
“Infant Moses.’ Was ever an artist so 
far away from his text? Instead of the 
closed ark among the water-flags, see this 
babe floating far out from the shore, in an 
open basket which a breath of wind or a 
movement of the child will swamp. 
Long before the daughter of Pharaoh comes 
the river will have swept it out of sight. 

‘“Did W. Hensel really intend this 
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Some Bible Pictures 


beautiful young prophetess for ‘ Miriam,’ 
and was that venerable figure in the back- 
ground once the babe in the water-flags 
over whom she watched from afar ? 

‘‘J. R. Herbert’s ‘Descent of Moses 
from Sinai’ puzzles me. It is not .the 
first descent, when the people were 
revelling round the Golden Calf and the 
Tables of Stone were broken; neither is 
it the second, when the face of Moses 
shone, and the people were afraid to come 
near him.” 

“Well,” said the curate, ‘‘ what of 
this ‘Samson’ of Mitrecey’s? Look at 
this brutal ruffian aiming his back-handed 
blow at the blind giant chained to the 
beam of that colossal mill-stone; this 
woman with her child gloating over the 
captive ; this armed savage on the alert 
for any pause in the day’s toil; this 
Philistine rabble howling and jeering. Did 
human eyes ever show such anguish as 
these empty sockets turned up to the 
sky? Is it not a masterpiece? ”’ 

‘““As great in its way as Cormon’s 
‘Cain,’”’ replied the doctor; ‘‘and yet— 
the strong man’s hair has only grown a 
little. Could even Samson have worked 
that enormous mill-stone? Is it not an 
anachronism? In those days, and for 
centuries afterwards, the ‘mill’ was a 
couple of quern-stones which women could 
turn with the hand. Was it not rather 
Samson’s doom to endure the ignominy of 
grinding corn with women and slaves ‘in 
the prison house’ ? ”’ 

“That would be the more grievous 
punishment,’ the curate agreed. 

‘Here is a stirring piece of wind and 
raging sea, by C.N. Kennedy. But what 
was the artist thinking of when he pictured 
Jonah helpless and half-strangled by this 
crew of pirates? Certainly not of the 
scene in that marvellous book of 1,300 
words. ‘Cast me overboard,’ said the 
prophet, ‘and there will be a calm’; but 
even in those wild heathen days that was 
not the way of great-hearted men of the 
sea. They took to their oars instead. 
When they saw at last that escape was 
hopeless, they besought the Lord not to 
lay upon them the guilt of murder. 

‘“Now let us look at one or two New 
Testament scenes, ‘John the Baptist,’ 
‘John in the Wilderness,’ ‘John Raptizing,’ 
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and Puvis de Chavannes’ ‘Vengeance of 
Herodias.’ Is it not strange that only 
one artist in four remembers that John 
was a Nazarite? He touched neither wine 
nor strong drink, and his hatr grew unshorn 
and unclipped.” 

“Perhaps the hair had been shorn 
for Puvis de Chavannes’ executioner,” 
observed the curate. smiling. 

‘“‘ Possibly,”’ replied the doctor,’’ but 
Fra Lippo Lippi would have shown 


*‘The slave that held 
John Baptist’s head a-dangle by the hair.”’ 


In any case that leaves two pictures with- 
out excuse. 

‘And this work of William Hilton’s— 
‘The Raising of Lazarus.’ Recall St. 
John’s account of the miracle. Jesus 
came to the grave; it was a cave, and a 
stone lay against it, blocking the entrance. 
But what stone could close this great 
cavern crowded with people? Hisresting- 
place was not this grave hewn deep down 
in the rock ; nor was this swooning figure, 
striving to ascend from the dark, the 
Lazarus who came forth, hands and feet 
bound in grave-bands, and face covered 
with a face-cloth. Do we ever pause to 
wonder how Lazarus did come forth, what 
power raised him up, thus bound and 
sightless, and brought him out into the 
living world? It was not until that 
moment that Jesus said. ‘ Loose him, and 
let him go.’ 

‘“‘ Does this ‘Gethsemane’ by William 
Dyce move you? The silver sickle of 
the new moon is gleaming over the rocky 
ridge and the olive-trees. The time, then, 
could not have been the Passover, when 
the full moon is shining. 

“Ts this robust figure Saul, ‘ the young 
man’ at whose feet the witnesses laid 
their clothes at the stoning of Stephen ? 
Then I do not know how Paul’s enemies 
even could have called ‘ his bodily presence 
weak.’ However, there is no dearth of 
these oversights and discrepancies.”’ 

‘* After all,” said the curate cheerfully, 
“whatever their faults, these pictures 
have their religious value ? ”’ 

“Sure !’’ answered the doctor, ‘‘ but 
how much greater their value would have 
been if the artists had read more earn- 
estly.”’ 


Snapshots in Spain 


N Spain last year the Bible Society's 

] circulation increased by over 31,000 

volumes. This was mainly due to 
the striking success of our Spanish col- 
porteurs. Nine of these men sold over 
5,000 books apiece in the past twelve 
months, two sold over 6,000, and one sold 
more than 7,000 copies of the Scriptures. 
We give a few snapshots which show the 
colporteur actually at his work. 

@ 

At Picasen, a small town in the pro- 
vince of Valencia, Colporteur Perez Santos 
carried his knapsack into a café, where 
he managed to awaken real sympathy 
and interest among the _ customers. 
The wife of the proprietor grew angry 
at the colporteur’s success, and tried 
to get rid of him. But his newly-made 
friends vigorously — | 
took the colporteur’s 
side: ‘‘ If you don’t 
let this man _ bring 
his books, we shan’t 
come hereourselves.”’ 
After that, Perez had 
no more trouble. 


Bibles as Charms 
Spaniards in 
country places are 
still very supersti- 
tious. A man went 
stealthily to Colpor- 
teur Mir, and whis- 
pered that he wanted 
a couple of Bibles. 
‘‘T don’t know what 
vou’re afraid of,” 
said Mir; ‘‘ you are 
buying the best book 
in the world.” 
‘Well, I don’t 
mind telling you,” 
said the man, ‘“‘ but 
my secret would be 
spoilt if other people 
came to know it. I 
want these Bibles to 
put under the tiles 
of our house, so that 
they may keep off 
sun-stroke, suffering, 
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‘‘ The Book can do more than that for 
you, my friend. You must put it not 
under your tiles but on your table, you 
must read it every day, and ask God 
through Jesus Christ to keep you and your 
family in safety and to grant you peace.”’ 

Oddly enough, just while they were 
talking, another man came by, who turned 
out to bea friend of the purchaser. When 
Mir offered him a Bible, he replied: ‘I 
have got one. I found it in my house 
under the tiles, where the previous 
tenants had put it to keep off bad-luck. 
I have taken it down though, and now 
my sons and I are very fond of reading 
the Gospels and the Psalms.” 


At Farmhouses 
Colporteur Perendonez writes: ‘On 
. my way from Ayora 
to Alpera I crossed a 
mountain ridge and 
arrived at afarm. A 
shepherd was there, 
to whom I offered 
the Bible. He turned 
it over and over for 
awhile, and then put 
it in his pocket and 
paid me a _ peseta. 
Another young man 
at the same farm also 
bought a Bible. Then 
I went on my way, 
and the sun was 
sinking when I 
reached the next 
farmstead. Here 
there were two small 
houses, whosetenants 
appeared to be rela- 
tives. In one house 
lived a young mar- 
ried couple. The 
husband examined 
our peseta Bible, and 
pronounced its type 
to be too small. So 
I showed him our 
8vo Bible, and he 
promptly said to his 
wife: ‘I mean to 
have this book.’ She 
replied, ‘Where shall 
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Snapshots in Spain 


we get the money?’ But soon an older 
woman came in from the other house— 
apparently the mother of either the hus- 
band or the wife—and when she saw the 
Bible, she asked me: ‘Have you another 
copy like that ?’ I drew out of its case 
the very last copy of that edition which 
I had with me, and the elder woman 
fetched money and paid for them both.”’ 


Not an Atlas 
At Monzé6n, in the province of Huesca, 


‘*Solomon saith, man goeth to his long home. 


a man who had no great regard for 
religion was persuaded by Colporteur 
Guevara to buy a copy of our large 8vo 
Bible, with maps. But as Guevara had 
not enough change with him, he left the 
book with the purchaser, and came back 
later in the day for its price. Naw, how- 
ever, the man seemed less inclined to 
keep the book, because, as he said: “‘ It 
has no map of the Philippine Islands in it.” 
However, his wife’s persuasion prevailed, 
and the Bible remained in their house. 


Short preparation will not 


fit so long a journey. O let me not put it off to the last, to have my oil to 


buy, when | am to burn it. 


But let me so dispose of myself, that when 


I am to die, I may have nothing to do but to die.”’ 
Thomas Fuller: ‘‘Good Thoughts in Bad Times."’ 





S.P.C.K. and B.F.B.S. 


E warmly welcome A Short History 
of S.P.C.K., which has just been 
‘published, written by the Rev. W. K. 
Lowther Clarke, who is the Society’s Edi- 
torial Secretary. He gives a very lucid 
and telling sketch of this noble missionary 
institution, which began its long career of 
Christian service as far back as 1698. We 
quote with interest a few sentences from 
Chapter VI: 

‘‘ The original purpose of the [S.P.C.K.] 
Foreign Translation Committee was to 
provide Bibles and Prayer Books. For 
some time, however, the tendency has 
been to leave Bibles to the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. It would be im- 
possible for S.P.C.K., even if it wished, to 
compete against that Society’s great re- 
sources and accumulated experience, 
gained by over a hundred years’ special- 
ization on this one object. .. . But the 
Bible Society, despite its great services to 
Church missions, cannot meet all their 
needs. In the first place, it will not print 
the Apocrypha. ...So one of the requests 
made to S.P.C.K. is to provide a slender 
volume of Lessons from the Apocrypha to 
supplement the Bibles of the B.F.B.S. 
Secondly, the purpose of the Bible Society 


is to present the Scriptures without note 
or comment. ... The first heathen con- 
vert to Christianity found it impossible 
to understand the Old Testament without 
explanation (Acts viii. 31), and even St. 
Peter spoke of St. Paul’s Epistles as con- 
taining ‘some things hard to be under- 
stood,’ which the unlearned misapplied, 
‘as also the other Scriptures, unto their 
own destruction’ (2 Peter ili. 16). So it 
is to-day. The Bible Society provides 
the Church with the priceless gift of the 
Scriptures in a multitude of languages, 
but this gift cannot supersede the living 
voice of the Church, which interprets the 
Scriptures in Church and school, or 
through the medium of annotated eui- 
tions.... By far the most important 
work of the [S.P.C.K.] Committee for 
the present is the provision of Prayer 
Books.” . 

These candid and courteous sentences 
do full justice alike to S.P.C.K. and 
to our own Society. The two effectively 
co-operate with one another by each 
carrying on its own special work. We 
note that S.P.C.K. now publishes books 
or missionary literature in about 150 
different languages. 
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The Revised Mandarin Bible 


HE’ Missionary Conference held at 
Shanghai in 1890 passed a resolu- 
tion to secure an improved version 

of the Old and New Testaments in Man- 
darin. When, however, the task of get- 
ting revisers together was undertaken, few 
qualified men were found to be available. 
The result was a long delay, and not until 
September, 1898, was the first meeting of 
the revisers held in Tengchowfu, Shantung. 
Subsequently, meetings were held at inter- 
vals in the Western Hills near Peking, in 
Shanghai, and in Chefoo. 

In 1906 the revision of the Mandarin 
New Testament was completed, and it was 
presented to the Shanghai Missionary Con- 
ference in 1907. Fresh arrangements were 
made then for the revision of the Man- 
darin Old Testament. This was taken in 
hand forthwith, and continued until the 
end of 1912, when a change in procedure 
was agreed on. Instead of meeting once a 
year, as heretofore, it was decided that the 
revisers should reside in one centre and 
hold continuous sessions until the work 
was completed. By this plan it was 
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possible to discuss differences as they arose, 
to compare notes, and to concentrate time 
and strength on the one task. Everything 
else was laid aside by the revisers which 
could interfere with their great under- 
taking. The centre finally chosen was 
Peking. 

Dr. Goodrich, the chairman of the 
revision committee, had lived in the 
capital for many years, and the translators 
met in the roomy compound rented for 
him. Their first meeting at Peking was 
held in April, 1913 ; the last in February, 
1918. : 

As the Scriptures in Mandarin circulate 
over more than two-thirds of China, it 
was important that the vocabulary and 
idiom of the version should be generally 
understood and that the style should be 
acceptable in every district where Man- 
darin is spoken. A tentative edition of 
the Psalter was therefore issued, and cor- 
respondents as far apart as Yunnan in the 
south-west and Kansu in the north-west, 
Kiangsu in the east and Szechuen in the 
west, wrote most cordially of the reception 
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The Revised Mandarin Bible 


which this received in their part of the 
country. 

The original committee had consisted 
of seven translators for the New Testa- 
ment, but was reduced to five for the Old 
Testament. It was both representative 
and cosmopolitan. Four members _be- 
longed to the American Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational Boards, and 
three represented Congregational, Method- 
ist and Baptist Societies that were British. 
The Chinese assessors came from Western, 
Central and Northern China, while the 
foreign members of the Committee repre- 
sented Chihli, Hupeh, Szechuen, Shantung 
and the lower Yangtze region. All were 
imbued with the earnest desire to give 
their very best and spare no efforts in 
order to produce a version which would 
be worthy of its wide mission to some 
300,000,000 of the human race. 

The aim of the translators was to bring 
out a version for the people. But the 
question of what style to be adopted 
gave rise to considerable discussion. There 
was the grave danger of using a language 
that would be lacking in fitness 
in being too “‘familiar’’; on the §& 
other hand, there was the danger . 
of employing a too “ polite ’’ and 
bookish phraseology, that would 
seem stilted and unnatural. Slang 
and undignified expressions 
abound in China, where it is not 
easy to express religious truth in 
every-day talk and at the same 
time to steer clear of undesirable 
phrases. Again, terms current in 
one district will be almost un- 
known in another—just as York- 
shire dialect is hardly understood 
in the south of England. Aseach 
translator had a preference for 
the special speech of his own 
‘Chinese province, and was sup- 
ported in his belief by his pundit, 
it was not always easy to discuss 
the subject dispassionately. On 
one occasion, when it was pointed 
out to a worthy member of the 
Committee that a certain term 
was not known outside of his 
own province, he suggested that 
if Peking and other provinces 
did not know it, they might 
learn it! 





CASES OF CHINESE SCRIPTURES GOING OUT ON 
BARROWS FROM OUR DEPO!] AT SHANGHAI, 
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There was no small difficulty in decid- 
ing on the correct names for birds, beasts, 
fishes and plants, as each had its own 
variations in different parts of so vast a 
country. Happily, in this problem of 
scientific terminology the revisers had 
valuable help from experts—such as a 
gentleman at Tientsin who represented the 
Smithsonian Institute of America, and a 
talented lady botanist who sent specimens 
of plants and supplied much useful 
information. 

To secure thorough revision alike by 
foreign and Chinese members of the 
committee, the work was so arranged that 
every part of it demanded individual and 
collective scrutiny. Each book of the 
Bible was divided up into as many parts 
as there were revisers, and to each one was 
assigned an equal portion to revise or 
retranslate. The reviser first went over 
his alloted part alone. This done, he and 


his Chinese teacher went over it again, 
discussing each point, weighing the pros 
and cons, and considering such changes 
as seemed desirable in their judgment. 
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The Revised Mandarin Bible 


This, it may be confessed, was a most 
salutary and humbling process. If any 
foreigner thought, when he began the 
work, that he knew Chinese as it ought to 
be known, he was speedily undeceived, 
and had to acknowledge that he was serv- 
ing an apprenticeship. 

The revision thus produced was copied 
and passed round to each reviser in turn, 
who wrote down his preferences or sug- 
gestions. The text then came back to 
its author, who with his teacher went 
carefully over the whole, with the re- 
sults of his colleagues’ consideration 
before him. — 

The revisers then met together to dis- 
cuss these tentative drafts. Whoever had 
prepared the text was chairman of the 
session when his work was under con- 
sideration. Any decision made by a two- 
thirds vote was accepted. These joint 
meetings were most instructive and illu- 
minating. 

One great advantage of such discus- 
sions was that it gave the Chinese teachers 
‘full opportunity to express their opinions 
and judgments. In the early stages of the 
task the foreign element was too much 
in the ascendant, but as time went on the 
Chinese teachers had full scope to make 
any suggestion, knowing it would be sym- 
pathetically considered on its own merits. 
Up to a certain point the Chinese them- 
selves must do the work, and in the final 
analysis, questions of style, of the use of 
particles, of correct idiom, etc., must be 
left to them for discussion and decision. 
On the other hand, Chinese teachers are 
limited in their knowledge as to the con- 
tents of the text, and thus they need the 
help and oversight of the missionary if 
their work is to attain accuracy—which is 
apt with some of them to hold a secondary 
place compared with the question of happy 
phraseology or style. 

The Chinese teachers who participated 
in the revision took a deep interest in the 
work and gave their best to it. There 
was a growing keenness and interest on 
the part of the teachers, as they “‘ caught 
on” to the idea of the revision. Each 
vied with the other in contributing his 
best to insure both accuracy and good 
Chinese—a combination not easily ob- 


tained. The “run” of a sentence—the 
balance of its parts—the rhythm—the 
rounding off of a phrase—the different use 
of characters in certain connections, and 
a hundred and one other things that grow 
up with a man in the language in which 
he is born, were all considered and decided 
by them. No rendering was adopted— 
in regard to the Chinese of it—without 
their agreement. Many stumbling-blocks 
have thus been removed that would be 
apt to turn away an educated Chinese 
from reading the Scriptures because the 
translation was foreign in its usage of 
language. 

The Chineselanguage isrichand flexible, 
and in the hands of an adequate scholar 
can be made to express almost anything. 
As it becomes further enriched by new 
words and by terms coined for expressing 
new ideas and added knowledge, there is 
no doubt that future translations will 
reap the benefit of such enrichment. 
Meanwhile the Chinese Church will possess 
a revised Mandarin Bible, moulded and 
shaped by Chinesescholars, which we believe 
will give satisfaction in regard to style and 
«xpression. 

The completion and publication of the 
Mandarin Old Testament gave an oppor- 
tunity to review the revised New Testa- 
ment, which had appeared in 1907. Since 
that date as the result of usage and 
criticism many things have come to light 
that called for correction, and like all other 
versions this needed to be overhauled to 
remove infelicities and to recast certain 
passages not happily rendered. The Bible 
Societies arranged therefore that the two 
members of the original Committee who 
were in China should review the revised 
New Testament, having regard to such 
criticisms as had come to hand as well as 
to points of Chinese style and expression. 
Accordingly these members of the Com- 
mittee utilised the services of their ex- 
perienced teachers, and went carefully 
twice in succession over the whole of the 
New Testament, eliminating much that 
was wordy and poorly expressed, and cor- 
recting some mistranslations. Thus the 
Mandarin New Testament has been purged 
from blemishes and expressions that might 
offend a scholarly reader. 
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In Egypt and Palestine 


OTWITHSTANDING the conquest 
of Syria, Port Said and Kantara 
remain strong naval and _ mili- 

tary centres of increasing importance. At 
Port Said the scene is one of continual 
change. The harbour is kept busy with 
long lines of convoyed ships arriving and 
departing. The large transit camp be- 
hind the town, the huge Australian hos- 
pital across the Canal, and the Rest Camp 
on the sea front, are all places of great 
activity, affording opportunity for Bible 
distribution. Here in this meeting-place 
of East and West the changes are very 
pronounced. One day we see French 
troops from Algiers, another day China- 
men from the Far East, or Italian Ber- 
sagliers from Europe, Indians of varied 
castes and creeds, and Abyssinian soldiers 
from Eritrea. These last-named are most 
picturesque—tall, ebony-skinned, bare- 
footed men, clad in loose white cotton 
garments, with green sash and red fez 
topped with a yellow tuft. Great was 
their delight when they found our Bible 
depot at Port Said, where the Scriptures 
in Ethiopic, Amharic, Tigré, and Tigrinya 
could so easily be obtained. They ex- 
amined the books most carefully, and in 
their own tongue made purchases amid 
much excitement. 
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In the Nile Delta 


It was most significant to watch the 
Moslem inhabitants of the Nile Delta after 
the news of the Armistice was published. 
They seemed dumb with astonishment, 
for they had never believed in the possi- 


bility of Turkey’s defeat. In fact, they 
refused to accept the news as true, and 
three different stories circulated among 
them. First, they said that peace had 
been signed during the advance of the 
Germans in the West last March and April, 
and that all the telegrams since then were 
false, being published to conceal the final 
retreat of the Allies. A second story 
warned them to be patient a little longer, 
as it was only a question of a few more 
weeks and the Turks would return in force 
to Egypt. As the truth gradually became 
known, their last stand-by was a third 
story to the effect that President Wilson’s 
plan was to give each country its oppor- 
tunity to choose its ruler, when Egypt 
would soon make it clear whether or not 
England was wanted as the ruling power. 
Over against this attitude must be placed 
that of the Sheikhs and Omdehs (headmen) 
in a group of Delta villages, who had their 
eyes opened by the progress of the war, 
and came to the Bible Society’s depot at 
Tanta asking for a supply of Bibles, as 


In Egypt and Palestine 


they had now determined to study the 
Scriptures for themselves. 


Testimonies from Hospitals 


Here are a few sentences from letters 
written last year to our secretary at Port 
Said by those in charge of hospitals in 
Egypt: ‘ 

78th General Hospital, B.E.F —‘*Thank 
you very much indeed for the 100 New 
Testaments. I have already made use 
of several at this morning’s service. The 
men do value a copy of the New Testa- 
ment.” 

26th Stationary Hospital, B.E.F.— 
‘‘Many thanks for the 100 Red Cross 
Testaments for distribution among the 
patients at the Hospital.” 

31st General Hospital, Abbassta.— ‘‘I 
give some of your Red Cross Testaments 
away on most days to the very earnest 
patients, and have done so since the be- 
ginning of the year. Many 
of the boys (Australians and 
Tommies) value them very 
greatly, and use’ them 
regularly.” 

Russell Soldiers’ Home, © ~ 
Caivo.—'‘ The New Testa-. © 
ments which you so kindly 
give us from time to time 
for free distribution to our 
wounded and sick soldiers in 
the various hospitals in this 
district are always gratefully 
received by the men to whom 
they are given. It issucha 
comfort to us workers to feel 
that we can have supplies of 
‘ammunition’ from you for 
the fight ; and every book is 
prayerfullygiven, always with 
a personal talk, and always 
to interested men. Some- 
times after months, and even 
years, men come into the 
Home here and give thanks 
again for the Testament given 
them and the Word spoken 
to them in hospital.”’ 

Altens’ Internment Camp, 
Sidi Bishr.—‘‘ Thank you 
most heartily for your two 
parcels of Bibles and smaller 
portions of Scripture, free of 
charge, especially as there are 
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many poor men who are in great want 

of Holy Books,-and who are very pleased 

Sach them now through your generous 
e p.”’ 


A Bible Class at Bethlehem 


A British officer writes from No. 2 
Military Laboratory, Palestine :—‘‘ The 
three packages of English Bibles have 
arrived safely at Jerusalem, and I have 
brought one package out with me to Beth- . 
lehem, where I am starting a small Bible 
class. The books are just exactly suitable 
for the purpose, and I feel sure will be 
ere by many of our soldiers as a 
gift.” 

Thanksgiving in the Holy City 

Armistice Day was memorable in 

Jerusalem. From early dawn the bells 


of the churches and monasteries joined 
together in a pean of rejoicing. From 
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In Egypt and Palestine 


time to time above them 
all broke in the deep me- 
lodious booming of the 
bells of the HolySepulchre. 
In this great church an 
impressive service of 
Thanksgiving for Victory 
was held. In the court- 
yard before the church a 
picturesque crowd stood 
. waiting for the ceremony 
to begin, many of them 
Moslems and Jews, 
gathered only to see the 
pageantry of the procession 
through the streets. Chil- 
dren clambered up the buildings round 
about, that they might see the better 
over the heads of their elders. Bedouins 
in their flowing robes mingled with those 
in European dress. Bethlehem women in 
their tall caps, with a fringe of coins and 
white veils, stood looking on. The whole 
scene was gay with colour. 

The church was beautiful in its festal 
splendour, with its lamps and hangings of 
silver and gold shining in the glow of 
hundreds of coloured lights. Within had 
assembled adense crowd, mostly Christians 
of the Greek Orthodox Church. Before 
the steps was set a table bearing candles 
which illumined a wonderful cross, set 
with masses of diamonds and other 
precious stones. Priests came from the 
Sanctuary wearing white and glistening 
vestments. Then followed the Archi- 
mandrites, bearing on one side clusters of 
three candles typifying the Trinity, and 
on the other groups of two candles sym- 
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bolizing the dual nature of Christ. Last 
came the Archbishop of Sinai, or Deputy 
Patriarch, wearing gorgeous robes, and 
took his seat upon a throne set on a dais. 
The short but impressive service was in 
Greek. The Archbishop read a _ brief 
address, touching upon the wisdom and 
bravery of the Allies, and the great victory 
which brought freedom to the world. 
Thereupon the whole assembly broke out 
into cheering, and flowers and laurel-leaves 
came fluttering down from the gallery of 
the church. 
Ge 8 8 

Following immediately after this 
picturesque description, the very next 
sentence in Mr. Hooper’s report under 
“* Jerusalem,” for 1918 reads: ‘‘ At the 
cross roads for Jaffa, Jericho and Nablus, 
the Society has its depot.”” The colloca- - 
tion of the Scriptures with the thanksgiving 
in the Church of the Holy Sepulchre has real 
dramatic interest and symbolic meaning. 


The Credo of Sorrow 


I believe that we have here no continuing city, and that we seek one to come. 

I believe that all things work together for good to them that love God. 

I believe that they that sow in tears shall reap in joy. | 

I believe that blessed are the dead that die in the Lord. 

I believe that our light affliction which is but for a moment, worketh for us a far more 


exceeding and eternal weight of glory. 


I believe that this corruptible shall put on incorruption and this mortal shall put on immor- 
tality, and that death shall be swallowed up in victory. 

I believe that God shall wipe away all tears from our eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain, when the former 


things are passed away. 
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Here and There 


From Athens we hear of an eager and 
increasing demand for the Scriptures in 
Greece, where over 10,000 copies were sold 
during the first three months of the present 
year. 

6 8 8B 

At Florence on March 14th the Rev. 
E. W. Smith, our secretary for Italy, ad- 
dressed the Wesleyan Italian Synod, which 
resolved with enthusiasm to make an annual 
collection for the Society in all their congre- 
gations in Italy. 

8 @ 8 : 

At Tangier the ninth annual Bible meet- 
ing was held on March 4th, in the Villa de 
France Hotel, the Rev. Waldo Burnett pre- 
siding. Our acting secretary, Mr. Robert 
Steven, gave an encouraging report. The 
contributions from Tangier for the past year 
amounted to £34 11s. 8d.—including £4 from 
Kaid Sir Harry Maclean. . 

© 

At Rangoon the annual Bible meeting on 
Feb. 26th had for its chairman Major- 
General C. F. G. Young. A highly en- 
couraging report presented by our secretary 
for Burma, the Rev. W. Sherratt, showed that 
IoI,o00 copies of the Scriptures had been 
circulated last year. The Bishop of Rangoon 
and the Rev. H. Crawford Walters addressed 
the large audience. 

8 

At Bombay the annual meeting of the 
Auxiliary on March 3rd proved an inspiring 
gathering, the speakers including the Bishop 
of Bombay, Captain Hubbard, and the Rev. 
Dr. Mackichan, who is president of the 
Auxiliary. 

At Bombay a negro Christian soldier 
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called at our depot on March 7th. He came 
on behalf of about 400 West Indian soldiers 
from Jamaica—all Christians—who had been 
serving in France, and also in South or East 
Africa, and were then quartered near Nasik 
in the Bombay Presidency, awaiting trans- 
port to take them home. He was presented 
with a number of English Bibles and Gospels 
for his comrades. That same day two 
Russian women called at the depot to en- 
quire for “ books from which they might 
learn English.”’ 
3) 

From British East Africa, the Rev. A. 
Carscallen, of the Seventh Day Adventist 
mission in Kisumu, sends a remittance of 
£97, as the proceeds of sales of editions of the 
vernacular Scriptures in Kisumu and its 
neighbourhood. The Rev. A. E. Pleydell, 
of the C.M.S. Kavirondo mission, sends a 
request for the following editions in Luo: 
5,000 copies of St. Mark, 8,000 St. Luke, 
5,000 St. John, 2,000 St. Matthew and 2,000 
Acts. , : 

@ 

In the Philippine Islands our circulation 
last year exceeded 90,000 volumes, nearly 
7,000 more than in 1917. 


8 8 8 


From Jamaica we cordially acknowledge 
contributions of £22 1s. 5d. forwarded from 
the Manchester Auxiliary by Bishop West- 
phal, of the Moravian Church. This sum is 
made up of collections from fifteen different 
churches and Sunday-schools, with gifts from 
the branch Auxiliary at Hope, besides dona- 
tions from various friends.’ 

oe 8 

From Trinidad we grate{ully acknowledge 
a contribution for the past year 
of £125, from the Auxiliary in 
that island, to which our Com- 
mittee in London is resuming 
its annual grant of £50 towards 
the expenses of colportage. 

3) % 2) 
In Venezuela during the 


month of January one of our 
colporteurs, Senor Rivera, sold 


more than 3,000 copies of 
> the Scriptures. 
17% 
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Personalia 


The President of the Netherlands Bible 
Society, Mr. E. René van Ouwenaller, of 
Amsterdam, and its Secretary, Mr.L. J. Van 
Wijk, visited London for a few days in 
March. Although they were unable to 
attend a meeting of the General Committee, 
they received a very warm welcome at the 
Bible House on March 21st from the Staff 
Sub-Committee, which again expressed our 
Society’s cordial gratitude for the very 
valuable services rendered to us by the 
Netherlands Bible Society throughout the 
war. | 

*) @ 

The death of the Rev. Dr. Richard Glover 
of Bristol, at the age of eighty-two, has 
removed a distinguished and devoted friend 
of the Society, who joined the ranks of its 
vice-presidents in 1896. His eminent service 
for sO many years as minister of Tyndale 
Baptist Chapel, Bristol, has left hallowed 
memories among those privileged to belong 
to his congregation. His influence reached 
a still wider circle through his published 
volumes, dealing mainly with New Testa- 
ment exposition. His enthusiasm for foreign 
missions, added to his gifts of advocacy and 
counsel, made him known and honoured in 
many communions and many lands. A life- 
long supporter of our Society, he frequently 
pleaded its cause with great effect. His 
evangelical fervour, his eloquent speech, his 
noble presence and his rare personal charm 
marked him out as a Christian leader. God 
spared him to serve his generation to a ripe 
old age, and thousands of English Christians 
feel poorer for the loss of that ‘‘ good grey 
head which all men knew.” 


So Bs BB 
At their meeting on March 17th the 
Committee welcomed Mr. W. R. Gourlay, 


C.I.E., for many years president of our | 


Auxiliary at Calcutta. Mr. Gourlay is a 
distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
Service, who in the midst of many important 
duties has ever found time to keep in touch 
with Christian work. In a moving little 
address, Mr. Gourlay said he looked upon his 
association with Bible work in the East as a 
privilege which introduced him to the prob- 
lems of the Society throughout the world. 
He gave a graphic picture of the meetings of 
the Calcutta Committee and their interest in 
the letters which reached them from London. 
He paid a high tribute to the Rev. A. Willifer 
Young, and mentioned his own personal link 
with Dr. Kilgour, for whom official and coolie 
in Darjeeling had a warm regard. Sir 


Andrew Wingate, K.C.I.E., expressed the 
thanks of the Committee to Mr. Gourlay, and 
rejoiced in this splendid example of the great 
succession of Christian officials to whom 
India has owed so much. 


So 8 8 
Mr. A. Hope, the Society’s secretary at 
Teheran, Mr. A. R. Stark, our secretary at 
Valparaiso, and Mr. Robert Steven, our 
acting secretary at Tangier, are on their way 
home to spend well-earned furloughs. 


8 8 8 


At their meeting on March 17th the 
Committee gave a hearty welcome to the 
Rev. W. E. H. Organe, who has come home 
on furlough from Madras with his family. 


Qo 9S 8B 

The Rev. E. J. Peck has remitted from 
Ottawa the sum of £16 16s. 6d. from the sale 
of 300 copies of the Eskimo Psalter which 
had been forwarded in 1918 to Lake Har- 
bour through the Hudson Bay Company. 

28 8 

In Persia the Society has lost a veteran 
servant by the death of Mr. M. S. Mackertich. 
An Armenian by birth, an earnest, humble, 
and consistent Christian in character, he has 
proved himself a most efficient and reliable 
worker for the last twenty-seven years. 

*) @ 

Major-General J. M. Simms, D.D., C.B., 
C.M.G., K.H.C., Principal Chaplain, B.E.F., 
who has shown his deep interest in the work 
of the Bible Society and is now president of 
the Belfast Auxiliary of the Hibernian Bible 
Society, has been nominated by the Irish 
Presbyterian Church to be its Moderator for 
the coming year. 

@ 

Colporteur Hapugoda works faithfully 
among Buddhist villages in the central 
province of Ceylon. Certain villagers con- 
fessed to him one day that they were quite 
convinced that the religion of Christ was the 
only true religion. ‘‘ How do you know ? ”’ 
he asked ; and they replied, “‘ In other re- 
ligions the motive of the priest is always fo 
take; but in your religion it is to give.” 

3 #8 

A lady writes from Los Angeles :—‘' The 
enclosed cheque is rather larger than usual, 
not because I have more to give, as my in- 
come declines all the time, but because your 
need is greater. J] am deeply interested in 
the Report, and am lending it to others.”’ 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. Telegrams, ‘ Testaments, London.’ 
Bankers: Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.32. 
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‘The Bible in the World 


Our HE first Wednesday morning in May brought us a grey sky 
and a cool wind, but a warmly responsive audience, con- 
siderably larger in numbers than at last year’s anniversary. 
Ann u al The newspapers had prepared people for the absence of the Duke 
of Connaught, who was unable to take the chair, as he had been 
called away by military duties on the Rhine. The place of His 
M ° Royal Highness at Queen’s Hall was filled at brief notice by the 
eeting Marquess of Aberdeen and Temair, K.T., G.C.M.G., who is the 
senior among the Society’s Vice-Presidents. The new report was 
ably summarized by the Rev. S. Nowell-Rostron, and his highly encouraging financial 
statement put the meeting in good spirits from the outset. After Lord Shaw’s eloquent 
utterance came Mr. Barbrooke Grubb’s personal experience among the Indians of 
South America. Speaking with singular force, the leader of the Labour Party in the 
House of Commons gave weighty and impressive testimony to the message of the Bible ; 
while Bishop King, the new secretary of the S.P.G., rounded off a thoroughly successful 
meeting by his whole-hearted witness to the missionary service of our Society. The 
speeches came from varied standpoints, 
and held the interest of the meeting right 
on to its close, when the Benediction was 
pronounced by the white-haired African 
Bishop Oluwole, from Lagos. 

The orchestra was well filled by repre- 
sentative friends of the Society; those 
present, on the platform or in the Hall, 
besides the speakers, included: the Bishop 
of Warrington ; the Rev. Dr. R. F. Hoy- 
ton; Count Moltke, of Copenhagen ; 
Bishop Fyson; .Mr. Williamson Lamp- 
lough, Chairman of the Committee; Mr. 
Charles Finch Foster, the Society’s new 
Treasurer; Bishop Bannister; Bishop 
Stringer, of Yukon ; Prebendary Webb- 
Peploe ; Prebendary Fox; Preben- 
dary Webster ; Sir T. F. Victor Buxton : 
Sir Henry Holloway ; ; Major - General 
Sir G. K. Scott Moncrieff; Sir Andrew 
Wingate; Dr. Eugene Stock : Sir W. 
Mackworth Young ; Sir Charles J. Owens ; 
Sir William Godsell; the Rev. C. C. B. 
Bardsley, secretary of the C.M.S.; Pre- | 
bendary Eardley-Wilmot ; the Rev. C. J. 
Klesel, of the Moravian Mission; Mr. H. 
Martin Gooch, secretary of the Evangelical 
Alliance; the Rev. J. Edward Harlow ; 
the Rev. F. T. Thornburgh and the Rev. 
Dr. C. H. Irwin, of the R.T.S.; the Rev. 
Alan Ewbank, of the $.A.M.S.; the Rev. 
Dr. Sibree, late of the L.M.S., Madagascar; 
the Rev. Ll. Lloyd, late of the C.M.5., 
Foochow ; the Rev. Dr. A. S. Geden ; the 
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Rev. A. H. Bestall, reviser of the Burmese 
version; Mr. Walter B. Sloan; the Rev. 
Harrington C. Lees; Mr. T.Cheney Garfit, 
of Louth; Mr. E J. Sewell; Mr. Alfred 
Brauen; Mr. William Canton; Mr. S. H. 
Gladstone; Mr. Peter F. Wood: with 
many members of the Committee and the 
Society's staff, and the District Secretaries. 
There were also present Mr. W. Davidson, 
of Ekaterinburg; the Rev. W. E. H. 
Organe, of Madras; Mr. A. R. Stark, of 
Valparaiso; Mr. Thomas Hobbs, of > eoul; 
and Mr. Robert Steven, of Tangier. 

The meeting opened by the singing 
of the hymn— 


‘Light of the lonely pilgrim’s heart,” 


after which the Rev. Dr. Ritson, Secretary 
of the Society, read Psalm xciii. and offered 
prayer. 


The Rev. S. Nowell-Rostron. 


A telling summary of our new report, 
the main features and figures of which 
appear on pages 9I-93, was given by the 
Rev. S. Nowell-Rostron, Secretary of the 
Society: ‘‘One of our new Vice-Presi- 
dents, Sir Douglas Haig, has told us that 
we ought to think of the years of war on 
the Western Front as a single campaign ; 
that is what those years have been for the 
Bible Society.”” There had been unexam- 
pled difficulty, but unparalleled encourage- 
ment. No five earlier years could show 
such a record : witha circulation of nearly 
forty-nine million volumes and an income 
of nearly one and a half million of money, 
we had every reason to thank God for His 
blessing and His guidance. The ordinary 
work of the Society had not ceased or 
slackened. No matter Row distant the 
field, at all costs the Society had kept faith 
in carrying out its missionary trust for the 
Church of Christ. 

Mr. Rostron then referred in very 
sympathetic terms to the resignation 
through ill-health of the Society’s Treas- 
urer, Mr. Robert Barclay, and assured his 
successor, Mr. Charles Finch Foster, of a 
most cordial welcome. 

The Society rarely had an annual 
meeting without being able to report 
records, and he could report two that day. 
The first was the current income, which 
had risen to £329,529—a high-water mark 
of gifts. to the Society. The year’s ex- 


penditure had made another record of 
£339,704—the difference being met from 
the Emergency Fund, which had been 
provided for this purpose. The Society’s 
circulation, which had been inflated by 
war issues, had now receded to about the 
figure of I914. Over a third of the whole 
circulation had been in China alone. Six 
new languages had been added to the list 
during the year—four for Africa, one for 
India, and one for China—while six other 
versions were accepted, or in the press, 
though not yet actually published. 

Mr. Rostron spoke with deep feeling 
of the dangers and hardships recently 
endured by the Society’s servants abroad, 
and mentioned thankfully the safety and 
return, in spite of war perils, of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hodgson from Constantinople, Mr. 
and Mrs. Davidson from Siberia, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Goodier from Petrograd. There 
could hardly have been a greater loss to 
the Society in its work abroad than that 
of Dr. Kean, who laid down his life in 
Petrograd last December. 

‘“Standing as we do, upon the brink 
of a peace affecting every nation and every 
people, we believe the future will hold an 
immeasurable opportunity. The world is 
groping for spiritual guidance, and it is 
laid upon this great Society to possess, in 
that Name which 1s above every name, the 
new strategic centres of the world’s future 
history. We must see to it that from 
these the light of the Word of God shall 
radiate to the very ends of the earth.” 


The Marquess of Aberdeen and Temair 


The Chairman, who was warmly wel- 
comed and spoke with great vivacity, 
began by comparing himself to the under- 
study who took the place of a celebrated 
tenor at a concert, where the audience 
disguised their disappointment ‘and gave 
the substitute a genial welcome. He 
read the following letter from Sir Mal- 
colm Murray : 

‘‘T am desired by His Royal Highness, 
the Duke of Connaught, to express his 
sincere regret at his inability to be present 
at the Annual Meeting of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, but he will be out 
of England all next week. As the Presi- 
dent, it would have given His Royal 
Highness much pleasure to be present. 
The Duke is glad to know that the Society's 
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work continues to receive grateful recog- 
nition and generous support, and he 
notices by the abstract of the Annual 
Report that the income of this year 
surpassed all previous records. The dis- 
tribution during the war of more than 
nine million copies of the Scriptures in 
no less than eighty different languages 
is a feat of which the Society may well be 
proud, and in offering his best wishes for 
its continued success His Royal Highness 
feels sure that both in the _ beneficial 
value of its labours, and the encourage- 
ment and support so worthily received, 
its efforts will be 
as successful in the 
future as they have 
been in the past.”’ 

Lord Aberdeen 
continued : ‘The 
first time I attempted 
to address a London 
audience was at an 
annual meeting of the 
Bible Society, about 
forty-six years ago. 
It was under the pre- 
sidency of that illus- 
trious man, _ Lord 
Shaftesbury, who 
was your President 
at the time.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

Turning to the 
Report, the Chair- 
man _ spoke of the 
. effect produced by 
the volumes circu- 
lated among the 
fighting men in their 
terrific experiences, 
and emphasized the 
spiritual value of the Psalter, which had 
been the vehicle and the channel of the 
outpouring of the hearts of mankind for 
centuries and centuries. We were all 
anxiously looking forward to peace. To 
what ought our eyes to be directed? 
To what the Scriptures say! “ Neither 
shall they learn war any more ’’—that 
was the verdict of the Bible. We, 
in this Society, did aim at permanent 

eace—the policy of the League of 
ations. It was an adaptation of the 
principles of the Bible, which was being 
promoted by the circulation of the 
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sacred Book by this noble Society. 


(Cheers.) 

The first resolution ran as follows: 

‘* THAT THIS MEETING, IN ACCEPTING 
THE REPORT, RENDERS PRAISE TO GOD 
FOR HIS LOVING CARE OF THE BIBLE 
SOCIETY THROUGH THE PERIOD OF THE 
WAR, AND INVOKES HIS CONTINUED BLES- 
SING THAT IT MAY BRING THE GOSPEL OF 
RIGHTEOUSNESS AND PEACE’ WITHIN 
REACH OF A WORLD STRUGGLING INTO 
FULLER LIFE.”’ 


ane Rt. Hon. Lord Shaw of Dunfermline, 
in proposing this 
resolution, referred 
at the outset to the 
Duke of Connaught. 

“T think it no 
light thing that the 
Royal House, 
through His Royal 
Highness’s presi- 
dency of the Bible 
Society, should thus 
be united with the 
great body of sane, 
thinking, good people 
of thiscountry. Now 
the unity of nations 
is before the public 
mind on a day like 
the present; but the 
very absence of the 
Royal Duke reminds 
us that the unity of 
classes has been one 
of the things which 
have characterized 
the Bible Society. In 
the happy event 
which recently oc- 
curred in the family of the Royal Duke, 
the union of the Royal] House with the 
body of the people has been represented 
in a wonderful and attractive form by 
the Royal marriage which was recently 
contracted. And now we recognize that 
it is not only in the sphere of intimate 
and dear personal relations, but also in 
the sphere of the profoundest convictions 
of our Bible that Royalty and people 
stand together. 

‘Well, now, how stands the dear old 
Bible Society ? Recent history has pro- 
duced remarkable evidence of the versa- 
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tility and inventiveness of our nation in 
times of severe crisis and extraordinary 
emergency. New fields of enterprise have 
been opened up. New organizations have 
leapt into being almost as ina day. But 
there have been also versatility and in- 
ventiveness in utilizing the old Societies 
founded upon sound principles—the 
Y.M.C.A.,the R.T.S.,and the Bible Society. 
The secret of the success of these Societies 
during the war has been that they were 
founded upon Christian truth, Christian 
faith, and Christian principles, developed 
in a time of peace by the influence and 
power of the Spirit of God upon Christian 
minds. So it was the old organizations, 
founded long before, but founded upon 
Christian truth, which leapt into a new- 
ness of life when the war sprang upon the 
world. The Bible Society, of these three, 
is the one which holds our attention. 
Forty million books of Scripture have 
been circulated during the war by this 
old Society. The old organization has 
been maintained. Every field of Chris- 
tian effort all over the world has had its 
raw material, so to speak, supplied through 
the agency of the Bible Society. But, 
in addition to that, it has made a special 
contribution. For the use of combatants 
and labour battalions it has supplied over 
nine million copies of the Scriptures, and 
that in eighty different languages of 
human speech. 

‘‘] do not know what more you would 
want! You are so accustomed to the 
miraculous agencies of this Society that 
you are surprised at nothing; but I tell 
you that it is a miracle of organization 
and adaptability ; and it makes us heartily 
proud of the old Bible Society and thank- 
ful to our Master.” 


Retrenchment 


Speaking of the increased cost of pro- 
duction, Lord Shaw told an amusing 
story. ‘‘Some of us who drove in our 
cars take a twopenny ‘bus, and when it 
is too crowded we walk on our shoe-leather. 
I met a most distinguished marchioness 
in a twopenny omnibus the other day. 
She looked to me with the utmost distress. 
I found that she and her gifted daughter 
had boarded the car, and they had not a 
penny-piece upon them, and [I ‘stood’ 
them a sixpence. (Laughter.) There is 
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always a chance of doing a little bit of 
Christian charity. I was very much 
shocked when she sent me the sixpence in 
postage stamps, and I wrote back to her 
a respectful letter of protest to say that 
I did not think that she would visit upon 
me in this cruel way the traditional love 
of Scotsmen for a sixpence.’’ (Laughter.) 
That was a case of actual retrenchment ; 
but how has the Bible Society stood? It 
could not retrench. And so it has hap- 
pened that, while all these extra costs 
have gone on, the income of the good old 
Bible Society has been the biggest on 
record, and it 1s going on prospering and 
to prosper. 


The Coming of Peace 


‘“You have referred, my Lord Mar- 
quess, to the eventful period of history 
in which we now stand. To-day, if the 
arrangements hold, there will be delivered 
to Germany the conditions of peace 
which have been formulated among the 
Allied Powers. To my mind nothing is 
more hopeful in those conditions than the 
fact that they will embody practically 
the programme of the League of Nations. 
The great broad fact of this peace settle- 
ment is that it has definitely brought into 
being, not an abstraction but a reality—a 
something constituted for a definite pur- 
pose, and that definite purpose is to obey 
the dictates of the Prince of Peace and to 
place the footsteps of the natiori once for 
all, and definitely, and, please God, for 
ever, on the pathway of peace.”’ 

Lord Shaw went on to express pro- 
found thankfulness for the high character 
of our public men at this crisis in our 
history, and paid a personal tribute to 
the Prime Minister. 

“And now that war, begun for a 
righteous cause, has, in my humble judg- 
ment, ended in a righteous peace. Oh, 
let us quote the old Scripture, that ‘ the 
work of righteousness shall be peace and 
the effect of righteousness quietness and 
assurance for ever.’ The Bible Society 
has furnished many comforts to the com- 
batants in the field. In darkness, in the 
trenches, in discomfort, in horrors un- 
speakable, these little missionary books 


_have been cherished by many a gallant 


soldier. And their message has come, 
not to individuals merely, but also 
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to nations great and small. To small 
nations like Belgium that have remained 
true, how can we express our view of their 
fidelity except in the language which 
makes that fidelity also the ornament 
of Christian character? Small nations 
may read for themselves the reward 
which God gives to fidelity. ‘He that 
walketh righteously and speaketh up- 
rightly; he that despiseth the gain of 
oppression, that shaketh his hands from 
the holding of bribes, that stoppeth his 
ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth 
his eyes from seeing evil; he shall dwell 
on high: his place of 
defence shall be the 
munitions of rocks; 
bread shall be given 
him ; his water shall 
be sure.’’’ (Cheers.) 


Mr. Barbrooke Grubb, 


a veteran pioneer of 
the S.A.M.S., who 
seconded the resolu- 
tion, began with this 
personal experience : 

‘* In the course of 
my travels I once 
met a Scotsman— 
rather an unusually 
frank Scotsman. We 
got talking together 
about the Bible. As 
soon as he saw that 
I was in earnest, he 
turned round sharply 
upon me and said, 
“Don’t say anything 
more to me about 
that wretched book. 
It has spoilt my life. 
‘Ihave tried to enjoy myself many times in 
my own way, and that Bible always comes 
back. I have tried to do business some- 
times when I saw a very good opportunity 
of making a scoop, and the Bible has inter- 
fered with my plans. I was brought up 
as a boy on the Bible, and I wish I had 
never heard of it, because it has spoilt my 
life, taken the pleasure and the business 
profit out of it.’ I do not think that we 
could have a stronger testimony to the 
value and truth of the Bible. The Bible 
is not liked by many people; and the 
reasons are not far to seek. It interferes 
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with their business and with their pleasure. 
It is the straight road, the road that we 
have to follow, the light to our path... . 
This Society, in providing that manual 
of life for all nations, in providing that 
guide to righteousness and to Christ, may 
be considered the central Society of all 
the societies. 


A Specimen Gospel 

“TI come before you as representing 
a far-distant field in the very heart of the 
South American Continent. You are 
very far from seeing the whole work of 
this Society accom- 
plished. There are 
new worlds to con- 
quer by the dozen. 
In South Amenica I 
hope before many 
years to have: the 
privilege of giving 
you at least ten or 
twelve more _lang- 
uages to print for us. 
I have here with me 
one of the latest 
efforts. It is a trans- 
lation into the lang- 
uage of the Vejos, a 
tribe in the centre of 
South America. That 
is only a proof copy. 
These people up to a 
few years ago knew 
nothing at all about 
Christ, nothing about 
God, and nothing 
about salvation. 
Now in a very few 
months they will 
have in their hands 
this Gospel of St. Mark, in their own 
tongue, the tongue understanded of the 
people. (Applause.) 

‘““We have had other translations 
made by this Society for South America. 
Before very long we shall ask you to do 
some more. I hope, therefore, the funds 
of this Society will rise to meet the oc- 
casion. That is where the other Mis- 
sionary Societies must work hand-in-hand 
with the Bible Society. You do the print- 
ing; but we have to go out to these 
countries and discover, as we have dis- 
covered in South America, the languages 
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themselves. We have had to reduce 
those languages to writing, we have 
had to prepare dictionaries, before we 
could set to work to send you home the 
translations which we wanted you to 
print for the use of the people. Then 
these people could not read; and we had 
to teach them.how to read; so there 
comes in the use of the mission school.”’ 

Mr. Grubb proceeded to describe how 
the task of translating the Scriptures was 
made easier, because the missionaries 
found that these Indian tribes possessed 
their own traditions of a Creation, a 
Fall, and a Virgin Birth. 

‘“‘ These Indian peoples have got such 
a high respect for the Bible, they value 
it so much, and they are so proud to have 
it in their own language and in their 
own tongue, that they have adopted 
your Society as the only Society so far 
which the native Christian Church in the 
heart of the Continent of South America 
supports. Every year, without exception, 
they have a collection for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. They also pur- 
chase their own Bibles. We never believe 
in giving away anything free. Anything 
you do not pay for you do not value. I 
hope I have assured you in these few 
words of the importance of your work 
as a Society, and the value that we place 
upon it.” (Applause.) 

The hymn “ Hail to the Lord’s An- 
ointed ’’’ was then sung, during which a 
Collection for the Society was made, which 
amounted to {266. 


The Rt. Hon. William Adamson, M.P., 


leader of the Labour Party in the House 
of Commons, moved the second resolution : 

‘“ THAT THIS MEETING RECEIVES WITH 
REGRET THE RESIGNATION ON GROUNDS OF 
HEALTH OF ROBERT BARCLAY, ESQ., AS 
TREASURER, AND WHILE THANKING HIM 
FOR HIS SERVICES DURING TWENTY-ONE 
YEARS, COMMENDS HIM IN PRAYER TO 
Gop; THAT CHARLES FINCH FOSTER, 
EsQ., BE APPOINTED TREASURER OF THE 
SOCIETY ; ALSO THAT THE MEMBERS OF 
THE COMMITTEE BE THANKED FOR THEIR 
SERVICES DURING THE PAST YEAR AND 
THAT THE GENTLEMEN WHOSE NAMES ARE 
PRINTED ON THIS PROGRAMME [see p. 93] 
BE THE COMMITTEE FOR THE ENSUING 
YEAR, WITH POWER TO FILL VACANCIES.” 


“‘T consider it a compliment to the 
working-class movement of this country, 
in addition to being a personal privilege, 
my being asked to come here and move 
the second resolution. The Bible Society 
is one of those national institutions that 
I have held in the highest veneration 
since my boyhood. Already the Bible 
Society, I observe from its Report, has 
been instrumental in distributing 300 
million copies of the Scriptures in 517 
different languages and dialects—a mar- 
vellous result, for which those of us who 
believe in the Divine inspiration of the 
Word should be truly thankful. These 
results undoubtedly make this organiza- 
tion, under whose auspices we.are meeting 
to-day, the chief distributing centre, the 
clearing-house of the world for the Bible, 
the greatest of all books. 

‘‘ The terrific struggle of the last four 
and a half years marks a very important 
stage in the development of the human 
race. I believe that the close of that 
struggle leaves us standing at one of the 
cross-roads in the history of the world. 
The past is behind us; we are looking to 
the future. We look to the future with 
new conceptions, with different ideas. 
That terrific struggle has changed in many 
respects the outlook of the human race. 
The question which should exercise our 
attention as a Society to-day is, What 
part is this organization likely to play in 
the future as compared with the past ? 
If the Society is to play as important a 
part in the future as it has done in the 
past, it can only do so on one condition : 
and that is, that the Bible is able to 
maintain its place in the hearts and lives 
of mankind. Outside the Bible, this 
Society ceases to exist. Unless that Book, 
which I am sure every one of us loves and 
venerates, maintains its place in the es- 
teem of men, then the Society will not 
be the force in the future that it has been 
in the past. At the moment we are 
having kept very fully before us in our 
international relations, and in our national 
ideas, the advent of democracy to a far 
larger extent in the world’s affairs than 
has ever been the case in the past. I[ 
rejoice in that, my friends. I am one 
of them. (Applause.) I rejoice indeed ! 
I wonder if this old Book that the Society 
exists for the special purpose of putting 
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before the world has anything to say 
about these new conceptions of large 
subjects that involve root principles. I 
wonder if it has anything to say about 
them ; or is it, as some of its enemies say, 
a played-out force, ceasing to influence 
the lives of men? 

‘‘ Look for a moment or two at what 
the Bible has to say about some of these 
big questions which are being discussed. 
Take the League of Nations. Is it likely 
that, so far as the League of Nations idea 
is concerned, the Bible has no guidance 
for men, at a time when we are discussing 
a question which every one admits is of 
vital importance in the future develop- 
ment of the human race? Well, I find 
as I examine the message which the Bible 
contains, that it really tries to build up 
a brotherhood of nations; it inspires the 
conditions of a unl- 
versal peace. Within 
its pages we have the 
fraternity of peoples 
foreshadowed: ‘In 
Christ, neither Jew 
nor Greek, neither 
bond nor free,’ but 
all nations of one 
blood ; and—I think 
more precious than 
all-—‘that they all 
may be one, as We 
are one. To my 
mind, we could not 
have the League of 
Nations more clearly 
defined than in those 
parts of the Scrip- 
tures to which I am 
calling your atten- 
tion. 

‘Not only our in- 
ternational relation- 
ships, but our con- 
ceptions as to 
national policy and 
national ideals are 
undergoing a remarkable change in these 
days. There, again, has this Book nothing 
to say on such a vital question? Yes, to 
those who are willing to study its pages 
it is full from beginning to end of inspira- 
tion. It contains the very principles and 
ideals that are necessary for making the 
nation great. This Book lays down the 
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my race for this old Bible. 


conditions, the central condition being, of 
course, that there is no greatness without 
a standard of righteousness. No national 
greatness can be obtained without in- 
justices and inequalities being removed, 
without a strenuous effort being made to 
inculcate into the national life the ideas, 
the ethics, the principles taught and 
lived by the Christ of the Scriptures. 
(Cheers.) I am one of those who believe 
that democracy will have a far greater 
say in our national and our inte,national 
relationships in the future than ever it 
has had in the past. I think that will 
be a good thing for the world. I think 
the history of the last four and a half 
years has demonstrated beyond a shadow 
of a doubt the importance of the working 
classes in the body politic, not only in our 
own country, but in every one of the 
- countries that has 
’ been engaged in this 
terrific struggle. 
Well, I wonder if this - 
Book has no message 
for the democracy. 
There, again, I am 
strongly convinced it 
has. Many of its 
parts have been 
written by men 
drawn from the ranks 
of the people— 
working men. Its 
great underlying 
principle is the value 
of man as a man. 
As the national poet 
of the country to 
which evidently most 
of us on this plat- 
form belong (laughter) 
puts it, 


‘The rank ts but the 
guinea stamp, 

The man’s the gowd 
for a’ that.’ 


‘“‘Humanity in terms of the Bible, 
democracy in terms of the Bible, are 
measured by their own worth, as are men. 

“In conclusion, I want to say as a 
Scotsman, I have all the veneration of 
The story 
that was told us by Mr. Grubb illustrates 
the part that has been played by this 
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wonderful Book in the development of 
our nation. It has provided the shade, 
the colour, the principles, and the ethics 
on which our national life has been largely 
built up: I hope that it is going to play 
as large a part in the building up of the 
future world as it has done in the building 
up of the past. I hope that the ethics 
and principles contained therein are going 
to be the standard by which men and 
women in the coming days will measure 
their cciiduct towards each other. If 
that hope of mine is realized, I look with 
confidence to the future. If that | 
hope of mine is realized, I believe 
that that idea of the League of 
Nations, and all that it stands sO 
will be fully given effect to in 

the coming days. It will be 

for the future benefit of man- 

kind, looked at from every as- 

pect of their lives, nationally 

and internationally. So far as 

- our own particular nation 1s 
concerned, in this United 
Kingdom of which we all feel 

so proud, I hope that our dis- 
tinguishing feature will be that 
righteousness which alone ex- 
alteth a nation. As it has been 

the mainstay in the course of 

- the terrific struggle which has 

eaten its way so deeply into 

the hearts of men and women, 

I hope it will be the mainstay 

in the building up and the 
development of the future 
world, and that our conduct 

will be governed and controlled 

by the ethics and the principles 

of the Bible which this Society 


exists to propagates: (Loud 
cheers.) 
Bishop King,- . 


late of Madagascar, the newly 
appointed Secretary of the 
Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel, very kindly took 
the place of the Rev. W. E. 5. 
Holland, who was not well 
enough to be present. In 
seconding the resolution, the 
Bishop said: 

‘“T owe to this meeting first, 
an apology that I am not Mr. 





Holland, who would have spoken to you 
about the Bible in India, and who, with 
deep seriousness of purpose and yet with 
his bright, happy humour, would have 
sent us home to our lunches in a cheerful 
spirit. But I owe a very much deeper 
apology. for not being a Scotsman. 
(Laughter.) In fact, one learns a great 
deal at public meetings, and it is borne 
in upon me that, if I am to do my work 
in the new position to which I trust God 
has called me, I must study most care- 
fully Scottish humour, and, if possible, try 
to develop a Scottish accent. (Laughter 
and cheers.) 

“Well, I feel extremely honoured 
by being invited to address this 
1 meeting. First of all, because 
I am a missionary returned 
home, and can speak of the 
value of the Bible Society to 
every single individual mis- 
sionary, be he what he will, 
who tries to carry the Gospel 
to. the heathen. The British 
and Foreign Bible Society be- 
longs to all the Missions, and 
not to one. I must honestly 
confess that before I became a 
missionary I did not at all 
understand this; but my con- 
version was rapid and entire, 
because it became perfectly 
clear to me that, without the 
work of the Bible Society at 
home, the difficulties of con- 
veying the Gospel to the 
heathen would be practically 
insuperable. Then I desire 
most earnestly to speak in the 
name of the Society and of 
the Church to which I belong, 
in saying how very deeply we 
all do value, and ought to 
value, the work of the British 

and Foreign Bible Society. 
‘““My first message to you 
from the mission-field is that 
the Bible as I know it in 
Madagascar is an exceedingly 
good Bible. It has been trans- 
lated into Malagasy with the 
greatest possible care by one 
who must, I think, have had 
a genius for translating into 
the vernacular, assisted too by 
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the most strenuous efforts of extremely 
able men who acted on the translation 
committee. A good thing of any sort 
is not produced except at a great cost, 
and a good version of the Bible can only 
be produced at a great cost. It must 


be at great cost of steady and industri- | 


ous work done by those who translate ; 
and in consequence, through the efforts 
of the Bible Society, we have in Malagasy 
a book which is extremely idiomatic and 
clear, easy to read, and which has that 
wonderful charm which I think comes 
directly from Almighty God upon those 
who do the work of translating His 
Scriptures—that touch 
of reverence, that touch 
of beauty. For I am 
perfectly confident of , 
this, and we shall all 
agree in this I am cer- 
tain, that just as it was 
the work of the Divine 
Spirit in the hearts of 
men which gave us the 
Bible in the original 
tongue, so that Divine 
Spirit watches over His 
prayerful people who 
meet together to do the 
work of translation. 
(A pplause.) 

‘“‘T am perfectly cer- 
tain that. if all the 
missionaries of the world 
were here upon the 
platform—the platform 
could not hold them— 
we would agree in one 
great testimony that no pains are spared 
by the representatives of the Bible Society 
in the mission-field, and no pains are spared 
by those who have to do the printing here 
at home, to produce in all the manifold 
languages of the world a good translation 
of the Divine Word of God. 

‘‘There is one point which people in 
England hardly realize about the Bible 
when it is put into a fine attractive form 
in the language of a people—and that is 
this. We all regard it, at least, as tower- 
ing above all other literature which the 
world has ever produced; but to a great 
many of the nations the Bible represents 
the only first-class literature which comes 
in their way. This would not be true in 
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India; it would not be true of a great 
many of the more civilized and developed 
races of the earth; but to the vast num- 
ber of these peoples for whom the Bible 
Society’ has produced versions in their 
own tongue, the Bible is practically the 
only book deserving the name of litera- 
ture which they come across. With our 
Shakespeare, with our great histories, 
and with our books of philosophy and 
thought, I doubt if we in England can 
understand what a revelation it is to 
many of the peoples of the world when 
such philosophic books as the Book of 
Job, or such splendid poems as the Psalms, 
or such magnificent 
inspired comments 
upon the history of the 
world as you find in the 
Prophetic books, .or, 
above all, the biography 
of our Lord Himself, 
that Life of lives—when 
all that is -put before 
the people, they have 
never read anything like 
it. It stands, merely as 
literature, in a_ place 
entirely and absolutely 
by itself. 

“‘T was very glad 
indeed to hear what I 
may call the social value 
of the Bible brought 
before us so very ably by 
the Chairman of the 
Labour Party. I think 
that the idea of the 
Bible, as simply some- 
thing which has to do with me personally 
when I read it, has gone out and is dead 
and buried with Queen Anne. I am per- 
fectly certain that a new light upon most 
modern problems breaks upon the mind of 
any thoughtful reader who examines either 
the Law of Moses, as we have it in its 
present form, or, above all, the great 
Prophetic books. It is most extraordin- 
ary how the Bible has a_ tremendous 
message, which this country, in spite of 
its being a Bible-loving country, has not 
yet received and which it has got to 
learn. There are certain great principles 
which all true-hearted British subjects 
know are already laid down for us clearly 
and plainly; only we are so occupied 
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with the personal task of saving our own 
soul when we read the Bible, that we have 
not time to attend to the Bible and learn 
its teaching upon the larger and more 
social problems. 

‘‘T do most earnestly plead with all 
those who may be listening at this moment 
to do their utmost to support the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. When one 
considers the thoroughness with which 
it does its work, when one considers how 
necessary its work is for all sorts and kinds 
of people—our own countrvmen, and all 
sorts of missions, and all kinds of work 
done throughout the world—when we 
realize the large army of colporteurs 
which carry the Scriptures into all parts, 


I cannot understand how anybody can 
feel that this is not a Society which should 
have their loyal and zealous support. 
I hope and trust the next Annual Meeting 
will show again a very largely increased 


_ record in income, and I think we can pro- 


phesy without much doubt, my Lord 
Marquess, that it is pretty sure to show 
a very large increase in expenditure.” 
(Loud applause.) 

The Chairman: “‘I am going to put 
the two resolutions together. They hang 
together, and I venture to put them 
together because that is necessary.’”’ The 
two resolutions were carried unanimously. 

The Benediction was pronounced by 
Bishop Oluwole. | 


A verbatim report of the Annual Meeting speeches may be obtained from the Bible House. 
The Bible Society is not responsible for all the opinions of its advocates. 


Our New Vice-Presidents 


The following have accepted the office of Vice-President of the Society :— 
Field-Marshal Sir Douglas Haig, K.T.; the Bishop of Sodor and Man; the Rev. 
J. M. Simms, D.D., C.B., C.M.G., Principal Chaplain to the Forces in France; the 
Rt. Hon. the Lord Mayor of London, Sir Horace Brooks Marshall ; Bishop King, D.D., 
late of Madagascar, Secretary of the S.P.G.; the Rev. W. T. A. Barber, D.D., President- 
elect of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference ; the Rev. A. A. David, D.D., Head Master 
of Rugby ; the Bishop of Uganda; Sir Charles Stewart Addis; and E. J. Sewell, Esq. 


‘**The lack of prayer is the sin, on account of 
which God's presence and power are not more 
manifestly seen among us. '— Andrew Murray. 


Common Prayer 


The following topics are suggested for this month :— 


LET us GIVE THANKS— 

For the Society’s Anniversary, with its report of genérous contributions and its 
ringing testimonies to the Bible. 

For the new doors of access to men’s hearts which have been unbarred by the con- 
vulsion of the world. 

For the way in which Missionary Churches are realizing their duty and privilege 
to take part in translating and distributing the Word of God. 


LET us PRAY— 


For the Holy Spirit to go out with the six new versions issued last year, that these 
books may bring home the Gospel to multitudes of souls. 

For the new Committee and the staff of the Bible House, that they may be guided 
to deal with the many problems arising out of new conditions in the world, especially 
on the Continent of Europe. 

For the removal of difficulties which still hinder the production of new editions of 
the Scriptures. 

For suitable men to fill the vacant posts on the Society's staff abroad. 

For the Holy Spirit of unity and love to bring together Christians of all Churches in all 
countries. 


go 


Points from Our New Report 


N the Society’s work of translation 
and revision we must indeed praise 
God for steady and persistent pro- 
gress. During the course of the great 
conflict—between August, I914, and 
November, rg18—the Bible Society has 
been able to publish the Scriptures 
in thirty-five fresh languages. This 
means an average of one new version 
every seven weeks, issued while the 
nations of the world were at war. 

The languages included in the 
Society’s list for the first time in 
our new report are six in number. 

Nsenga is the tongue of a tribe 
in Northern Rhodesia and Portu- 
guese East Africa, near the bor- 
ders of Nyasaland. St. Mark’s 
Gospel has appeared, translated 
by the Rev. A. S. B. Ranger, 
of the Universities’ Mission at 
Msoro, a station round which 
there are already more than 1,600 
baptized converts. 

Kono is spoken by about 
50,000 negroes in the 
“Railway District’’ of 
Sierra Leone, 200 miles 
inland from the coast. 
For their use St. Mat- 
thew’s Gospel has been 
translated by Mrs. J. Hal 
Smith, of the ‘‘ United 














Brethren in Christ’”’ 
Mission. 
The Jukun are another 


African tribe, dwelling in 
the valley of the Benue 
River, which is_ the 
largest tributary of the 
Niger. St. Luke’s Gos- 
pel, prepared by Mrs. 
C. L. Whitman, of the 
Sudan United Mission, 
has now been printed in 
the Donga dialect of 
Jukun. In the Wukari 
dialect of this language 
we issued a version of 
St. Mark four years ago. 

Fula is the speech of 
a mumerous race of 
nomadic herdsmen, who 
range over a wide region 
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extending from Senegal in the Western 
Sudan nearly to Darfur. For these Fulani 
we have published a version of St. John’s 
Gospel, prepared by Mr. A. W. Olsen, of 
the Sudan United Mission, in the 
Adamawa dialect of Fula current in 
Northern Nigeria. 

In India, Bhili is the tongue of a 
tribe numbering over a million and 
living among the hills and jungles of 
Rajputana and Gujarat. St. Mark, 

prepared by the Rev. Enok Hed- 

berg, of the Swedish Alliance 
Mission, has now been printed 
in the Dehwals dialect of Bhilt. 
This belongs to the southern 
group of Bhili dialects: the ver- 
sion of St. Mark in Bhili which 
we issued in Igt6 represents the 
central group. 

In the south of China 
15,000,000 people use a common 
speech known as Hakka. Two 
years ago we _ published the 
completed Bible in Hakka, trans- 

lated by members of the 
Basel Mission. But the 
missionaries of the Eng- 
lish Presbyterian Church 
had already been com- 
pelled to prepare an in- 
| dependent version in the 
form of Hakka current 
among their congrega- 
§ tions in the Province of 
Kwangtung. Our Society 
has now issued _ the 
New Testament in this 
 Wukingfu dialect of the 
= Hakka colloquial. 

x In addition to these 
six new versions actually 
published during the 
year, we have received 
manuscript Gospels, in 
at least half a dozen 
additional languages, 
) which are now being pre- 
pared for the press or are 
in the printers’ hands. 

In many other langu- 
ages in which only a 
small part of Holv Scrip- 
ture was available, fresh 
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books have been published during the 
past year. The New Testament has been 
completed in Lunda of Kalunda, for a 
large tribe in the south of Belgian Congo; 
and the Bible will soon be complete in 
Ronga, for people in Portuguese East 
Africa. Important revisions of earlier 
versions are steadily marching forward. 
For example, in Sindht, the revised New 
Testament has been finished, and pro- 
gress is being made with revising and 
completing the Old Testament. 

Since the present century began ver- 
sions in no fewer than 140 fresh tongues 
have been added to the Society’s list. 
This list now embraces 517 languages 
and dialects; and includes the complete 
Bible in 134 forms of speech, and the 
complete New Testament in I1g more. 


Distribution 


The Society’s issues now to be re- 
ported for the year 1918-19 have amounted 
to 8,746,963 copies of the Scriptures. 
This figure falls 340,000 below the total 
of the previous year, and is less than 
any total since 1913. Complete Bibles 
numbered only 692,594—a smaller number 
than usual—this being largely due to the 
difficulty of production. New Testaments 
numbered 1,31I1,000—a quarter of a 
million fewer than in the previous year, 
but 36,000 more than in the year before 
the war. Smaller portions of Scripture 
numbered 6,743,000—360,000 fewer than 
in the previous year, yet 66,000 more than 
in the year before the war. 

In face of the dislocation and distress 
of the world, we need feel no surprise 
at such figures—still less should we allow 
them to disconcert us. From Russia and 
Siberia, where we disposed of nearly 
600,000 volumes a year before the war, no 
returns have reached us. Elsewhere, for 
lack of labour and materials it proved 
impossible to reprint some of our most 
popular editions. Another factor in the 
result was the world-wide scourge of 
influenza, which has swept away twelve 
million people. Moreover, our own special 
war-distribution, which since 1Ig14 has 
averaged about 2,000,000 copies a year, 
fell off considerably after the armistice. 

Taking a broad view of our statistics 
for the last few years, perhaps the main 
fact which emerges is this—that the Bible 


Society is becoming more and more an 
instrument for the supply of the foreign 
mission field. Judged by numbers, our 
main distribution moves steadily towards 
the dense populations of the East, where 
last year we circulated about a million 
and a quarter books in India and Ceylon, 
800,000 books in Japan and Korea, and 
more than 3,000,000 books in China. 


Finance 


We look back with profound thankful- 
ness across another year of wonderful 
generosity. While the Society’s outlay 
was never so heavy, its income has never 
been so large. The contributions from our 


Auxiliaries, at home and overseas, have 


risen to £112,158—a sum which (apart 
from special funds) again surpassed all 
previous totals, being £4,000 more than 
last year, and £22,500 above what it was 
five years ago. 

In England contributions from the 
Auxiliaries rose to £58,571 and in Wales 
to £7,280. The Hibernian Bible Society 
has sent £3,280. South Africa remits 
£5,793. India and Ceylon send £4,769. 
Our Auxiliaries in Australia have raised 
£11,538; and in New Zealand £3,255. 
The Canadian Bible Society, after defray- 
ing the expenses of Bible work in the 
Dominion, has contributed £11,896, which 
again forms a record total. 

From Legacies the Society has re- 
ceived £49,994, which is £4,107 below the 
recent annual average; according to 
rule, this difference of £4,107 has been 
transferred into our current account from 
the Legacy Equalization Fund. 

The proceeds from sales in 191819 
rose to {£129,94I—an increase of over 
£20,000. The unprecedented advance in 
the cost of production has compelled the 
Committee, though with great reluctance, 
to increase the prices of most of their 
editions. In bringing out our huge pop- 
ular editions, the most expensive item 
is paper; and during the past year paper 
alone has been costing seven times as 
much as it cost before the war. Thus it 
became imperative to raise the selling © 
prices of our books. Early in Igig 
it seemed urgent to raise prices still 
further. But in view of the Emergency 
Fund, provided to meet this need, the 
Committee decided that the charges for 
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their popular editions should not be 
further increased. The Society’s popular 
editions have always been sold at a loss; 
they are being sold to-day at rates which 
entail a heavier loss than ever. Thus, 
the little French Gospels, which we sell at 
5 centimes (4d.) apiece, are now costing 
25 centimes to reprint in Paris. The 
Japanese New Testament, now sold for 
5a., is costing 8d. The Hindi New Testa- 
ment which is sold'in North India at 
3 annas (3d.) actually costs about three 
times that sum. Our editions of the 
Scriptures in Braille type for the blind 
which are sold at Is. 6d. per volume, now 
cost between 7s. and 8s. a volume to 
produce. 

We rejoice to be able to report that 
the Society’s current income last year 
from ordinary sources—apart from the 
Emergency Fund—reached the record 
figure of £329,259, which is £30,000 more 
than in the previous year, and nearly 
£54,000 more than in the year before the 
war. 


Expenditure 

All over the world prices have gone 
on rising, sometimes to fantastic figures. 
The Society has been compelled to lay out 
large extra sums on the freights of its 
books, the salaries of its agents, the 
travelling of its colporteurs. We have 
spent over {41,000 in colportage. But 
the chief increase in expenditure has been 
in producing the Scriptures, the charges 
for which rose from {£150,000 in the 


previous twelvemonth to {200,718 last 
year—and that, for fewer books. Alto- 
gether the Society’s total expenditure 
has increased to £339,704—which is 
£64,000 more than in the year before the 
war. 


The Emergency Fund 

These figures leave out of account the 
Emergency Fund, which the Committee 
opened in January, 1917, to meet the 
heavy financial strain due to war prices 
and war distribution. At home and 
abroad our friends made liberal response 
to the appeal, and by March 3ist, IgI9, 
this special fund had reached the splendid 
sum of £45,936. From this total the sum 
of {10,445 has now been carried into 
current account, in order to make the 
Society’s receipts balance its expenditure 
for the past year. The remainder of the 
Emergency Fund—{35,491—is available 
to meet heavy pressure resulting from war . 
conditions. 


Conclusion 

Faced with facts like these, we can 
only borrow the words of a colporteur 
in Persia, who confessed last year, ‘‘ God 
puts us to shame for our lack: of faith.’ 
With awe and gratitude we recognize the 
pressure ot that Divine Hand which has 
guided our Society throughout its long 
service, which to-day is bearing us for- 
ward into bolder ventures and larger 
sacrifices for the cause and the kingdom 
of Christ. 


The New Committee 


D. L. von Braun, Esq. 
F. W. Brownrigg, Esq. 
W. van O. Bruyn, Esq. 
G. T. Crosfield, Esq. 
Col. D. F. Douglas- Jones. 
Douglas Eyre, Esq. 

C. A. Flint, Esq. 
Henri Frey, Esq. 
Alexander Glegg, Esq. 
Sir A. Pearce Gould. 
H. Lance Gray, Esq. 
E. Gripper, Esq. 

M. Gutteridge, Esq. 


M. J. Hardcastle, Esq. 
Maj.-Gen. Owen Hay. 
Sir Henry Holloway. 
Christian H. Kragh, Esq. 
Lt.-Col. G. Mackinlay. 
G. J. McCaul, Esq. 
Arthur Mercer, Esq. 
Maj.-Gen. Sir G. Scott 
Moncrieff. 
E. R. P. Moon, Esq. 
A. W. Oke, Esq. 
Sir Charles J. Owens. 
B. R. Parkinson, Esq. 


Major H. Pelham-Burn. 
W. H. Poate, Esq. 
Col. E. S. Skinner. 
‘Dr. R. T. Smith. 

QO. Soldan, Esq. 
James Steel, Esq. 

C. F. Sutton, Esq. 
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Selling 
Gospels 


By A. Lawrence 


I returned to Kobe from a. Bible- 

selling tour in the beautiful island 
-of Formosa. One of our Japanese col- 
porteurs accompanied me to assist in the 
work, and we met with good success 
throughout our travels. For the first time 
we were able to obtain permission to offer 
the Scriptures for sale at all the schools 
-and colleges throughout the island. At 
-one school we sold 394 copies—a record 
‘in such work. Large sales were made to 
all the booksellers in the different towns 
we visited, and good returns were secured 
‘by house-to-house work. Many Chris- 
tians occupy important government posi- 
tions in Formosa, and are therefore able 
to render us considerable help. They 
frequently provided us with cards of 
introduction to high officials and leading 
business men, or thev purchased Testa- 
‘ments to give away to their friends. In 
-one town a number of Christians were 
called together to meet us on the only 
evening we were able to spend there. 
‘They were glad to purchase Testaments 
‘for themselves, as well as_ thirty-five 
cheaper copies for the children in their 
Sunday school. At the meeting we met 
an old friend, a high official in the town, 
who had been a great help to us on two 
‘previous occasions. He informed us that 


J UST as the year 1918 came to a close 
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recently his wife and son had been seriously 
ill and that they had just recovered. 
During their illness numbers of friends 
had made special calls at his house to 
express their sympathy, or to leave various 
comforts for the invalids. In accordance 
with Japanese custom, it was now his 
duty to acknowledge this kindness in some 
practical way. As these friends were 
not Uhristians, he felt the best thing he 
could do would be to send to each of 
them a copy of God’s Word, believing 
that such special gifts would lead to 
good results. Accordingly he ordered 
168 Bibles and Testaments for the 
purpose. 

Our total sales during this tour in 
Formosa amounted to 3,345 copies, valued 
at Yen 975 ({97). Everywhere in Formosa 
people seem to understand the work of the 
Bible Society and to appreciate and value 
it more than ever before. When we were 
leaving Taihoku, on our return to Japan, 
a pastor said to me, ‘‘ J am very glad you 
have come to Formosa again, for I recog- 
nize that vou are helping on the work of 
the churches. The Christians also are 
glad you havecome.”’ A prominent official 
in the city of Tainan, although not a 
Christian, said to me, ‘‘I have read of your 
work in one of our daily papers, and [ 
admire what you are doing.’’ 
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Here and There 


The death of Dr. Timothy Richard, in his 
seventy-fourth year, has removed one of the 
most progressive and influential of modern 
missionaries to China. He went out as an 
agent of the B.M.S., and though he remained 
to the end its loyal servant, the forty-five 
years he spent in the field contributed to the 
progress of all other missions and he became 
the common possession of every Church. As 
a missionary the term “ foreign ’’ could 
hardly apply to Dr. Richard; for he was so 
identified with the best interests of China, 
and so trusted by the ruling classes, that in 
the imperial circles of Pekin his counsel and 
help were again and again eagerly sought. 
Dr. Richard was a Christian seer, inspired 
by a vision of the past history and future 
possibilities of China. His profound insight 
into the deepest needs of the people and 
Spiritual experience made him able to pro- 
claim the Kingdom of God with power. In 
his later years he devoted himself to pro- 
viding interesting literature especially for 
the educated classes of China. Notwith- 
standing his difficulties and disappointments 
arising from inadequate support given to 
the Christian Literature Society, his success 
was extraordinary, and it is not too much 
to say that he left the mark of his own 
strong personality on the immense country 
for which he laboured so long. Dr. Richard 
was always a staunch friend of the Bible 
Society, and the Committee honoured them- 
selves as well as him when they appointed 
him a Vice-President in 1906. 
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The Bishop of Uganda set apart March - 


2nd to be observed as Bible Sunday through- 
out his diocese. In Namirembe Cathedral 
Mr. W. E. Hoyle, of the C.M.S., preached at 
the morning service, when the chiefs and a 
representative congregation were present. 
His text was: ‘‘ The seed is the Word of 
God’’ (Luke viii. 11). After a long, long 
spell of dry weather the rains had begun, 
and the people were all busy digging and 
sowing in their gardens. Mr. Hoyle told 
them that during the years of war the cost 
of food in Europe had trebled, while freights 
were very high. Nevertheless, thanks to the 
Bible Society, there had been no lack of the 
** Food of Life’ in Uganda, neither had the 
prices increased—although paper had risen 
to seven times its price before the war. At 
the afternoon service Archdeacon Baskerville 
pave a very interesting résumé of how the 
Bible came to Uganda. The collections for 


our Society throughout the diocese on that 
Sunday will amount to about Rs.300. 
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Writing from Patani, Nigeria, in March, 
the Rev. John D. Aitken of the C.M.S. Mis- 
sion, Igabo district, says: ‘‘ We number 
our people by asking each one to bring a 
palm-kernel to church and to deposit it in 
a bag at the door. The last census taken in 
this manner gave us in round numbers 12,500 
attending church regularly. I have asked 
the C.M.S. to request the B.F.B.S. to print 
2,000 copies of St. Mark in the Igabo (Isoko) 
version. [This Gospel was translated last 
year by Mr. Aitken.] It was not thought 
wise during war-time to ask for more. But 
these 2,000 copies will be gone in a week at 
the outside, and the converts in the more 
distant towns have asked me to allot only a 
certain number of copies to each town. 
Fancy! rationing the Word of God!” 

8 8 

The Demerara Auxiliary held its annual 
meeting in the Georgetown Town Hall on 
March 11th. The Moderator of the Presby- 
terian Assembly presided, and the speakers 
included the Archbishop of the West Indies, 
the Chairman of the British Guiana Congre- 
gational Union, the Chairman and General 
Superintendent of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, and the senior minister of the 
Moravian Church. The hon. secretary and 
treasurer, the Rev. Harold M. Yates, re- 
ported that 4,061 copies of the Scriptures, 
m fourteen languages, had been imported 
during the past year, while a thank-offering 
of $144 to the Emergency Fund had been sent 
to London, in addition to a contribution of 
$148. The Ladies’ Branch had subscribed 
$57 to carry out a scheme for providing a 
Biblewoman for the city of Georgetown. 
The Archbishop of the West Indies has con- 
sented to become president of the Auxiliary 
for the ensuing year. 
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From Allahabad we learn that our circu- 
lation in North India for the three months, 
December to February inclusive, has been 
higher than for any previous quarter in 
recent years, amounting to nearly 95,000 
books. Most encouraging reports have re- 
cently come in, describing the readiness of 
the people to purchase printed Gospels. So 
great has been the demand that we have ° 
sometimes had a good deal of difficulty in 
maintaining supplies. 
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Personalia 


The Bible Society has indeed been for- 
tunate in many ways, and not least fortunate 
in its Treasurers. The late Mr. Joseph 
Gurney Barclay, who was appointed Treas- 
urer in 1886, held the office until 1898, when 
he was succeeded by his son, Mr. Robert 
Barclay. After twenty-one years’ invaluable 
service, serious ill-health has at length 
compelled Mr. Barclay to resign, «amid 
universal regret. The Society, however, has 
happily found a successor in Mr. Charles 
Finch Foster, who was appointed Treasurer 
by our Annual Meeting on May 7th. Mr. 
Foster belongs to a well-known family at 
Cambridge, where ‘‘ Foster’s Bank’’ has 
been an institution for generations. 
Edycated privately and at Uni- 
versity College, London, he has 
had very wide experience of 
affairs as a banker and mer- 
chant. In rgoo—r1 he served 
as High Sheriff for Cam- 
bridgeshire and Hunting- 
donshire. A life-long 
friend and munificent , 
benefactor of the Bible 
Society, Mr. Foster be- 
came one of its Vice- 
Presidents in rgo2, and 
has been serving for a 
number of years on its 
Finance Sub-Committee. 
He is a fine representa- 
tive of the Society’s spirit, 
and it is safe to say that 
no one is more admirably 
- fitted for the important posi- 
tion which he has now con- 
sented to accept. 

Go 8 8B 

Many friends will be relieved 
to learn that Mrs. Kean, widow 
of the late Rev. Dr. Kean, has 
at length been able to escape 
from Petrograd. A cable message informs 
us that she reached Copenhagen safely on 
May 4th. 
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The Rev. J. E. Eve, who has been minister 
of the Baptist Church at Grahamstown, has 
been appointed deputation secretary in con- 
nection with the Cape Auxiliary. He will 
reside at Queenstown, and visit centres in 
the Eastern Province. Mr. Eve commenced 
his work at the beginning of April. 
3 8 6 
His old friends and fellow-workers have 
heard with sincere regret that Mr. J. J. 
Brown died at Margate on Good Friday, at 
the age of 76. Mr. Brown, who was called 


Siemens) Ss, 


MR. CHARLES FINCH FOSTER. 
The Society's new Treasurer. 


to the bar in 1880, joined the staff of the 
Bible House two years later as assistant 
secretary, and in 1885 was appointed Super- 
intendent of the Publishing Department, 
holding this post until rgo4, when he retired 
through failing health. Mr. Brown was an 
able musical critic, and the author of several 
volumes, most of which appeared anony- 
mously. The funeral in Margate cemetery 
was conducted by his old friend and col- 
league, the Rev. James Thomas. 
@ 

One of our colporteurs in Venezuela 

recently sold over 3,000 copies of the Scrip- 
tures in seventeen days. Early this year 
two other colporteurs made a journey 
in the western provinces of that 
Republic, and’ during two months 
they sold 4,300 books. They 
worked first at Coro, and 
then walked along the coast 
about 200 miles to Mara- 
caibo. They found the 
people liberal in spirit, but 
very poor. Fortunately, 
our books are within the 
reach of even the poorest, 
and almost anyone can 

| pay the small sum which 
is the price of a Gospel. 

These two colporteurs 

had an unpleasant experi- 

ence. One night they were 

awakened from sleep by a 

band of armed soldiers, 
who compelled them to tramp 
about ten miles across country 
in the dark to the nearest | 
town, where they were brought 
before the mayor. This mid- 
night walk was not free from 
excitement, as all the soldiers 
were intoxicated and handled 
their weapons very carelessly. 
The colporteurs were suspected of being 
“revolutionary propagandists’’; but our 
agent at Caracas gave security for them, 
and they were promptly released. 

2) 2) 

During the recent serious unrest in Egypt 
our colporteurs all remained loyal to the 
Society, though their active service was for 
a few days interrupted. Throughout the 
country our depots escaped damage, but for 
a time communications were precarious, and 
freights and parcels could not be sent in- 
land. Before the end of April, however, Mr. 
Hooper could report: ‘“ All is well with our 
staff and stock throughout the Egyptian 
Agency.” 


- 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. Telegrams, “ Testaments, London.’* 
Bankers: Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, London, B.C.3. 
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The Bible in the World 


Th e Si fear of the Lord was always the beginning of wisdom. His earliest 
worshippers bowed down before a Being towards whom they felt 
awe and dread. Primitive religion may have expressed men’s 

Fe ar wonder and delight at the world they saw around them; but it began in 

something deeper—in men’s humble reverence for the unseen Power above 
them and about them, the mighty Ruler and Controller of them / all. The 

of religion of the Bible goes back to this beginning. Th 
paid homage to Him who laid hold of them by His 
warnings and His promises ; they trembled and % 
the obeyed Him, as He called them and claimed them 
to be His own. Abraham is distinguished as 
L d God’s friend ; ‘but the Friend of Abraham becomes 
LOfr the Fear of Isaac, and Jacob swears by his father’s 
Fear. The revelations given at the bush that 
burned and at the mount that trembled were such that Moses 
himself said, “‘ I do exceedingly fear and quake.”” And the 
whole drift of the Hebrew Law is summed up in Deuteronomy: 

“All these words are written that thou mayest fear this 

glorious and fearful name, the Lord thy God.” Throughout 

the Old Testament a religious man meant a man who feared 

God ;° this was his ruling motive, the dominant note in his 

character. And it remains the root of our Christian graces 

and virtues; it is the beginning of the perfect wisdom. 
There is a law in biology which can be applied also to 
religion—the law that each individual repeats and reproduces 
in his own experience the life-history of his race. When we 
ourselves first began to have a serious spirit, did we not grow 
conscious of the fear of the Lord? To realize, even dimly, what 

Godis like, strikes the soul with instinctive awe. The senseof 

feebleness and insufficiency before the Almighty shatters our 

self-confidence. The sense of evil and impureness before 
the All-Holy smites us with shame. We know ourselves 

frail and guilty creatures, unclean in face of our Maker. 

And wisdom begins in this knowledge. The first need | 

of any man is to discover his proper place of humility before 

God. To shrink from His heart-searching scrutiny, to quail 

before the light of His awful goodness, is an experience which 

pierces deeper than most pious emotions. The first of all 
beatitudes belongs to the poor in spirit. 
The close of the Bible completes but does not contradict 

its beginning. The angel of the Apocalypse flying in mid- 

heaven, having the everlasting Gospel to proclaim to them 

that dwell on the earth, cried with a loud voice: ‘‘ Fear . | , 

God, and give glory to Him.”’ There are modern teachers 

who deny that the fear of God has any proper place in the 

everlasting Gospel. They represent fear as merely the shadow 
of ignorance, the survival of superstition, something which 
an advanced spiritual experience must outgrow. Did not | | 

St. John write: ‘‘ Perfect love casteth out fear, because fear i. 
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The Fear of the Lord 


hath torment ’’? Yes, the love of God 
does forbid us to cringe and cower before 
Him. It expels fear in the pagan sense, 
the criminal’s dread of his executioner, 
the terror of a slave at his tyrant. The 
Christian who is made perfect in love does 
not shudder before physical Omnipotence. 
But he bows his head and worships the 
unutterable holiness of the Father. To 
any imperfect creature there must always 
be something awful about perfect Purity. 
And the Christian’s love of God is stifled, 
it cannot breathe, save in the air of 
humility and reverence and godly fear. 


“ They love Thee little, if at all, 
~ Who do not fear Thee much. 
If love 1s Thine attraction, Lord, 
Fear ts Thy very touch.” 





To love our fellow-men properly, we 
must first respect them. To love God 
as we ought, we must have some due sense 
of His character, and of its difference from 
our own characters. We must be filled 
with that adoring self-abasement which 
makes the angels hide their faces and the 
redeemed in paradise cast down their 
crowns before the throne as they cry: 
‘Thou art worthy, and Thou alone.”’ 

Often we are exhorted to make holiness 
perfect in God’s love; and our hearts 
say “‘Amen” to the appeal. Yet we 
somehow miss from such teaching a certain 
note—lofty, penetrating, austere—which 
rings through the Bible, whose echoes roll 
from soul to soul down all the generations 
of the saints. For a saintly Christian 
means a man who is living consciously 
under the eye of the Eternal Judge who 
searches his heart day by day. And so 
St. Paul bids us make holiness perfect in 
the fear of God. 

When we read the Gospels we find that 
the figure of Jesus Christ Himself, so over- 
flowing with compassion, has a terrible 
purity which quells and appals and_sub- 
dues the very souls whom He charms and 
attaches. He Whocame from the Father’s 
bosom and revealed the Father’s being 
made men aware that God is something 
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more than infinite good nature. How can 
we drop out of Christ’s own teaching its 
tone of uncompromising severity ? Such 
a tone on His all-loving lips warns us 
that life and religion are not the soft and 
easy things we sometimes take them to be. 
The sternest words in the New Testament 
about sin and its horror and its conse- 
quences fall from Christ Himself. They 
are spoken by the same Voice which utters 
the parable of the Prodigal Son. If Christ 
tells us anything, He tells us that the 
moral issues of character are mysterious 
indeed, but unspeakably grave—so grave 
that they dwarf everything else in com- 
parison. And He declares again and 
again that He is Himself the Arbiter of 
moral judgment, sifting the wheat from 
the chaff and severing the sheep from the 
goats. Each naked soul must face the 
white light of His truth. Our human 
conventions and disguises shrivel and 
vanish away at the touch of His Reality. 
He Himself utters that verdict against 
which there is no appeal. 

Say what we will, there is something 
awful about the Bible. The everlasting 
Gospel, which has for its watchword 
‘“‘ Fear God and give glory to Him,”’ com- 


. pels the most careless to feel how grave 


a thing it is to be alive, how solemn 
are life’s issues beyond this world, how 
certain is life’s judgment “‘ at no assize 
of man.” And that fear of the Lord 
wherein wisdom begins is woven into the 
very crown of perfection. No character, 
however winning, can be great without 
some touch of its unworldliness and 
austerity. The true saint bears about 
with him in the citadel of his being a 
hidden, isolating, constraining, ennobling 
fear. Multitudes of modern Christians 
have lost the secret of inward dignity and 
simplicity and courage and detachment 
just because they have forgotten the fear 
of God and let it slip out of sight. 


““ Come ever true, come ever near, 
And wake their slumbering love again, 
Spirit of God's most holv fear!” 

T. H. D. 
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MENAGGIO ON LAKE COMO. 


Our friends should realize what is the 
present cost of producing the Society’s 
popular English editions. Though the 
price of paper is going down, the very high 
charges for printing and binding tend to 
increase. We will illustrate the situation 
by three practical examples. Our cheapest 
English Bible was sold before the war for 
sixpence, and the Society then lost a little 
over a penny on each copy. To-day, the 
same Bible is sold for 1s. 8d., but at this 
price the Society is losing nearly sixpence 
onevery copy. Before the war our cheapest 
English New Testament was sold for a 
penny, and the Society then lost more than 
three-farthings on each copy sold. To- 
- day, the same Testament is sold for four- 
pence (its binding alone costs 24d.) ; but at 
this price the Society is still losing nearly 
three-halfpence on each copy. Separate 
English Gospels were sold before the war at 
a halfpenny, which was a trifle less than 
their cost; they are now sold at a penny 
each, but they are costing the Society very 
nearly twopence. 

eB 

The Federal Council of the Dutch Re- 

formed Church in the Cape, Transvaal, 
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Orange Free State, and Natal have by a 
two-thirds majority adopted a recom- 
mendation that Afrikaans shall in future 
also be considered (side by side with High 


Dutch) the official pulpit-language of the. 


Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa. 
Two years ago our Society undertook to 
defray the cost of translating the Bible 
into Afrikaans, and progress is being made 
with this work. 
oe | 

In Rome a welcome innovation in 
the church services began from the end 
of last February. At that date’ the 
Vicar-General issued instructions to the 
parish priests of the city that in future 
at Low Mass, after they have read the 


Gospel in Latin, they are to turn to the © 


people and read it again in a loud and 
distinct voice in Italian. On the first 
Sunday in Lent the Society of St. Jerome 
began to issue a weekly Italian leaflet, 
to be distributed gratis among church 
congregations. Father Genocchi, of that 
Society, has supplied the Bible Society’s 
secretary in Rome witH one of these 
leaflets, which is well printed, with a 
picture in front, and contains the Gospel 
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Matters of Moment 


for the Sunday in Italian, followed by 
some comments which form a sort of 
sermonette. Father Genocchi states that 
in certain dioceses of North Italy the Gospel 
has been read in Italian for some time past, 
but that in Rome this practice is a new 
departure. 
8 

From Portuguese, West Africa we have 
received {7 gs. 6d., sent by Mr. Ernest 
Judson from Kapango, the mission where 
he is stationed. He writes: “This is 
a united gift from the natives here—a 
thank-offering for the last harvest. More 
than one hundred tins of corn were 
given by them. It moved our hearts to 
see them come in, day after day, carry- 
ing their gifts. Some came more than 
eighteen miles with 60 Ib. of corn. I feel 
sure they will reap a larger harvest next 
vear as well as being richer in soul.” 
The language spoken by these people is 
known as Mbundu of Benguella, which 
is current in the south of Angola from 
Benguella to Bihé. Their version of the 
Scriptures has been made by missionaries 
of the A.B.C.F.M., for whom our Society 
has recently undertaken to publish an 
edition of the complete New Testament 
in this tongue. 


Luther and Bible-reading 


‘* It is indeed a mistake to suppose that 
the medieval Church, at least in England, 
up to the reaction against Wycliffism, was 
actively opposed to Bible reading even on 
the part of the laity; still less would it 
have had any disposition to interfere with 
it in clerks at the University. But a 
student in Arts would have been as little 
likely to read the Bible as he would be to 
dip into Justinian or Hippocrates. Much 
astonishment has sometimes been ex- 
pressed at Luther’s discovery of the Bible 
at the Convent Library of Erfurt. The 
real explanation of his previous ignorance 
of its contents is that Luther entered the 
[Augustinian] Order a Master of Arts who 
had never studied in a Theological Faculty. 


Even the highly educated secular priest, 
who was not a Theologian, or at least a 
Canonist, was not supposed to know any- 
thing of the Bible but what was contained 
in his Missal and his Breviary. It is true 
that till he became Friar, Luther had some 
difficulty in even getting access to a copy 
of the whole Bible, and that a Doctor of 
Divinity might be grossly ignorant even 
of the New Testament.’’—Dean Hastings 
Rashdall: The Universities of Europe in 
the Middle Ages, II. 701. 


Our Lord’s Mother Tongue 

‘‘Here and there the Gospels keep a 
phrase actually used by Jesus, and in 
His native Aramaic speech. The Greek . 
was not apt to use or quote foreign 
phrases—unlike the Englishman who “ has 
been at a great feast of languages and 
stolen the scraps.’ Why, then, do the 
Evangelists, writing for Greek readers, 
keep the Aramaic sentences? It looks 
like a human instinct that made Peter (if, 
as we are told, he had some part in the 
origination of Mark’s Gospel) and the rest 
wish to keep the very words and tones of 
their Master, as most of us would wish to 
keep the accents and phrases of those we 
love. Was there no satisfaction to the 
people who had lived with Jesus, when 
they read in Mark the very syllables they 
had heard Him use, and caught His great 
accentsagain ? Isthere not for Christians 
in every age a joy and an inspiration in 
knowing the very sounds His lips framed ? 
The first word that His mother taught 
Him survives in Abba (Father)—some- 
thing of His own speech to let us begin 
at the beginning ; something, again, that 
takes us to the very heart of Him at the 
end, in His cry: Elot, elot, lama sabach- 
thant. Isit not true that we come nearer 
to Him in that cry in the language strange 
to us, but His own? Would not the 
story, again, be poorer without the tender 
phrase that He used to the daughter cf 
Jairus?”’ 

T. R. GLover, The Jesus of Htstory. 





‘‘All the best work has been done by those who with difficulty found time 
for it in crowded lives.’’— Bishop Creighton. 





The Revised Sindhi 


INDHI is spoken 
by about three 
million people 

who live almost .en- 
tirely in Sindh—the 
alluvial plain at the 
mouth of the river 
Indus. The language 
has five recogni 
dialect varieties, the 
standard literary form 
being known as Vicoli, 
the form current in 
Central Sindh. Books 
in Sindh are generally 
printed either in Arabic 
character, for the use 
of both Moslems and 
Hindus; or in Gur- 
mukhi character, 
mainly for the use of 
Hindu women. 

Nearly a century 
ago the Serampore 
missionaries prepared 
and issued a version of 
St. Matthew in Sindhi. 
Translation was _ re- 
sumed in 1850, under 
the auspices of the 
Bible Society ; and the 
New Testament was 
completed in 1878, 
though the whole was 
not printed until 1890. 
A thorough revision— 
amounting almost to 
a retranslation—of this Testament has 
been for some years in preparation. The 
following notes are condensed from material 
kindly contributed by the Rev. D. S. 
Harper, of the C.M.S. Mission, Hyderabad, 
who is one of the principal revisers. 

When the first translation of the 
Sindhi New Testament appeared some 
forty years ago, the language itself was 
still in a formative state. There was 
practically no prose literature and very 
little poetry. The early translators some- 
times employed words which have never 
come into common use, and forms which 
are archaic and unknown in modern 
Sindhi: They coined some words, and 
introduced others from kindred languages, 





New Testament 


which however have 
not been assimilated. 
The result is that when 
a passage from this 
version is read aloud 
to a modern Sindhi 
audience, the meaning 
is not by any means 
always clear, and not 
seldom listeners are 
moved to mirth. 

During the last 
half-century several 
influences ‘have been 
at work to modify the 
Sindhi language. Be- 
fore the British occu- 
pation Persian was the 
speech of the court 
and was used in docu- 
ments, while most of 
the common people 
were illiterate. In 
towns like Hyderabad 
the language became 
mixed with Persian, 
and the effects of that 
mixture are still most 
apparent. Some three- 
fourths of the people 
are Moslems and the 
influence of Arabic, 
the Moslems’ religious 
language, is marked. 
Even among Hindus 
Arabic and Persian 
religious terms are 
very largely in common use. 

The Government schools teach their 
pupils what is known as “ Arabic Sindhi.”’ 
This is the speech commonly current—the 
lingua franca of Sindh—and it really 
differs only in religious terms from the 
ordinary speech of the Hindus in that 
country. It is the language of the new 
version of the New Testament. As far as 
possible its religious terms are such as 
both Moslem and Hindu communities will 
agree to employ; and where this is not 
possible, Moslem terms are adopted, but 
such as are inoffensive to Hindus. Then 
the new version ought to be acceptatle to 
the vast majority of Sindhis of either 
religion. In certain districts, as for 
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example Karachi, objection may be taken 
to some of its religious terms. Our 
Society has already published Gospels 
in Hindu Sindhi, which are specially 
designed to meet the prejudices of such 
objectors. | 

In recent years numbers of books have 
been written in Sindhi or translated into 
that tongue, which may be now considered 
as fully formed and settled. It is a good 
flexible language, though defective in 
words and phrases which convey dis- 
tinctly Christian ideas, and also in scien- 
tific terms. The revision of the New 
Testament has been carried out in the 
following way. The leading Sindhi author, 
Mr. S. K. Mirza, whose books and plays 
are read all over Sindh, is himself a truly 
religious man, and although a Moslem he 
loves the Bible as the Word of God. He 
undertook to write a version of the New 
Testament in Sindhi, which might serve 
as the basis of a revision. This task he 
carried out in the most careful and 
scholarly way, and in a truly pious spirit. 
He worked from the English Revised 
Version, comparing his result as he went 
on with the versions in Urdu, Arabic and 
Persian. The Committee of revisers, whose 
chairman was the Rev. A.E. Ball, adopted 
this for their text, reading’ it with the 
original Greek and comparing it with 
various other versions, and, of course, with 
the earlier Sindhi translation. They cor- 
rected any error in rendering, and some- 


times substituted an easier or more- 


common word for some less familiar 
expression. Throughout they have en- 
deavoured to keep the language as simple 
as possible. 

It was not always easy to find the 
Sindhi equivalent for a New Testament 
idea. For instance, the word “ peace ”’ 
created a difficulty. The old Sindhi word 
sulh means not the peace that Christ gives, 
but peace after strife. The Hindus have 
a very good word, shanti, and there is also 
a good Arabic word for peace, iminan, 
which however is almost unknown in 
Sindhi. The Sindh author wrote avam, 
which really means rest after labour or 
freedom from worry. As an alternative, 
dili drdm (heart’s ease) was suggested, 


.““goul,”’ ‘‘ Hades,’ and ‘‘ wine.” 


but objected to. So finally the revisers 
had to content themselves with a@ram, 
which is certainly not incorrect, since in 
Sindhi it has this derived meaning of 
‘‘ peace ’’; but this is not its primitive 
sense, and so the word would not at once 
suggest this meaning to a casual reader. 

Among other terms for which it was 
difficult to find exact equivalents we mav 
mention ‘‘Son of Man,” “ evil spirit,” 
In ren- 
dering these words, and with names of 
persons and places, the example of the 
Urdu Testament has been followed 
wherever possible, so that Christians might 
use the same expressions and names in 
Urdu and in Sindhi. 

In terms which refer to “ spirits ’’ great 
care was necessarv. In Sindhi the word 
ruh is always used in a good sense, and 
never employed for evil or unclean spirits. 
But there is another Sindhi word, dhut, 
in common use for evil spirits, which we 
adopted. It seems redundant to describe 
bhut as “‘evil”’ or “‘ unclean,” yet it was 
considered necessary to put in the quali-’ 
fving adjective, so as to preserve the 
Biblical distinction between spirits of 
different kinds. 

The rendering of ‘“‘ wine” proved 
another difficulty. Wine was originally 
unknown in Sindh. To-day, various kinds 
of wine are called by their European 
names, or else by the generic title of 
sharab, which is commonly used to mean 
“strong drink.”” But to adopt this word 
as a rendering would be to misinterpret 
Christ and His words. The revisers had, 
therefore, to fall back on the descriptive 
phrase ‘‘ juice of the grape ’’—which is, 
moreover, a fairly common expression in 
Sindh nowadays. Certain English words 
—such as, for example, ‘“judge’’ and 
‘“‘towel’’—have become naturalized, and ° 
are better known than any equivalent 
Indian expression; but, as a rule, the 
revisers have retained the Indian word. 

The revision of the Sindhi New Testa- 
ment has been successfully completed, 
and the book is now passing through the 
press in India. The Old Testament is 
now being completed by the Translation 
Committee. 
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From a Chinese Point of View 


E British people are rather inclined . 


to read our Bible from a British 

point of view ; we readily accept 
the details that appeal to our own mind, 
and we explain as ‘Eastern’’ those 
customs and incidents which seem to us 
strange. Do we realize that to most of 
the Eastern nations Bible details are 
familiar and pertinent in the very parti- 
culars that seem so strange to us? Here 
are a few examples of how Scripture 
appears, looked at from a Chinese point 
of view. 

Probably it has never occurred to us 
that there was anything very edifying in 
“the book of the generations of Adam ”’ 
as given in Genesis v. But a Chinese 
congregation will listen absorbed to the 
ages of the patriarchs: ‘and all the days 
that Adam lived were 930 years, and he 
died....’’A little sigh of pleasure accom- 
panies the figures as they are heard—815 
years, 910 years, etc. And some of the 
hearers who were perhapsattending Service 
perfunctorily, in the capacity of hospital 
patients or mission servants, are really 
interested and pleased, and they deter- 
mine to read more of the. Bible for 
themselves, since it has stories of such 
venerable persons ! . 

-At the death of Jacob, the Egyptians 
mourned for him seventy days (Gen. 1. 3). 
In China, when great honour is to be paid 
to the deceased, there is a long interval 


By M. E. Wenham 


between his death and his funeral. A poor 
man is buried seven days after death, but 
the head of a great family would be buried 
twenty-one or twenty-eight days after, 
and a Prince not till the forty-ninth day. 
So the Chinese appreciate Joseph’s feeling 
of filial respect, and the seventy days of 
state mourning satisfy their sense of fit- 
ness, 

When one thinks of the Old Testa- 
ment marriages, how difficult it is to ex- 
plain to a Sunday-school class that custom 
in the East allowed more than one wife. 
But the custom still flourishes, and Chinese 
villagers readily sympathize with Jacob’s 
large family of wives and sons (Gen. xxix. 
and xxx.). 

In China, gifts are still a regular part 
of life, and become almost a tax. A 
grateful patient of a Mission Hospital 
expects to present to his doctor something 
personal—from a live fowl to a cloisonné 
vase or a decorative scroll—so Naaman 
could with difficulty be restrained from 
giving a “ blessing’ to Elisha (2 Kings 
v. 15). It is usual also to bring or send 
a small present, probably money, when 
one congratulates the parent of a new 
baby on the day the child is a month 
old. Are not the gold and frankincense 
and myrrh of the Magi part of the same 

idea ? (Matt. i. 11). 
The elders of the village are still 


; in the position of counsellors and 





we 
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From a Chinese Point of View 


magistrates in China now, as they were in 
Bethlehem in the days of Ruth. Although 
written documents are comparatively few, 


yet the annals of each family can be 


traced back a long way, because the village 
elders know every detail even of past 
generations. 

‘“‘In journeyings often .. . in perils of 
robbers ”’ (2 Cor. xi. 26), is only too true 
of many missionaries to-day, travelling by 
mule-cart from one out-station to another ; 
and any who go a journey of three or four 
days in inland China have probably been 
held up by bandits some time or other. 

Etiquette is still on much the same 
lines as in the days of our Lord. It is 
unusual—almost improper—for a man to 
speak to any woman he does not know: and 
so the disciples thought at Jacob’s well 
(John iv. 27). In China, it is highly 
improper for a respectable woman to 
greet a strange man in the street, and it 
is as improper for her to touch any part 
of his dress; so that explains why a sick 
woman whose need was so great as to out- 
weigh her discretion came behind Christ, 
hoping none would see if she touched the 
border of His garment, and ‘“‘ when she 
saw that she was not hid, she came 
trembling ’’ (Luke viii. 47). <A scholar is 
socially one of the highest classes known 
in China; how could such a man visit the 
humble lodging of-an itinerant preacher ? 
Such a proceeding would cause much talk, 
perhaps scandal: the only way for the 
scholar to see the preacher is to go, as 
Nicodemus did, by night (John ui. 2). 
The rules of hospitality oblige the host 
at a festivity to have plenty to set before 
his guests, even though he must pawn 
most of his belongings to pay the bill by 
next New Year’s Day ; remembering this, 
we sympathize with Mary’s anxiety about 
the wine at the wedding feast (John ii. 3). 
The dependence of a daughter-in-law upon 
her mother-in-law is, of course, so complete 
that the story of Ruth might be enacted 
in any Chinese village to-day—except 
that, for a Chinese widow to be loved 
and respected by her relations and friends, 
she must not re-marry, however young 
she may be and whatever the circum- 
stances. 

A noticeable feature in every Chinese 
village is the number of threshing-floors, 
generally standing in full view, by the 


roadside ; they are so smooth and so well- 
kept that one can readily understand why 
David chose Araunah’s threshing-floor on 
which to build an altar and offer sacrifice 
(2 Sam. xxiv. 18). 

Animals are treated in much the same 
way now as they were twenty-five cen- 
turies ago. Isaiah warns Sennacherib of 
coming punishments, and says : ‘‘ Because 
of thy rage . . . will I put My hook in thy 
nose and My bridle in thy lips, and I will 
turn thee back by the way by which thou 
camest ’’’ (Is. xxxvii. 29). That is just 
how camels are driven to-day: the man in 
charge walks in front, leading the first 
animal by a cord tied to a ring in its nose. 
Another cord is tied from the first camel's 
tail to the second camel’s nose-ring, and 
so down the line till the last camel is 
reached ; he wears a heavy copper bell 
round his neck, and as long as the driver 
can hear the jangling of the bell he knows 
he has all his charges safe. Dogs run 
about half-wild, snarling at every stranger, 
unclean in their feeding, as in the proverb 
quoted by Peter (2 Pet. ii. 22) ; living out- 
side in the open, not petted by the family, 
and so fierce in their behaviour that 
one gives them a wide berth as they go 
round the city (Ps. lix. 6). Lazarus 
(Luke xvi. 21) must indeed have been help- 
less, if the very dogs licked his sores. 
Donkeys are very much used for travel- 
ling, especially in country districts, both 
by the poor and by prosperous heads of 
familics, as Abraham (Gen. xxii. 3) and 
the Shunammite (2 Kingsiv. 24). Scorpions 
and locusts are every-day enemies, though 
to an English child we must explain their 
habits and draw their shapes. Sparrows 
are sold in Chinese markets, if not two for 
a farthing (Matt. x. 29), at least very 
cheaply ; they are bought sometimes for 
food, more often to be kept as pets, and 
they chirp in captivity, tied by the foot 
to a little perch. 

We often find it difficult to realize the 
deep gulf between an orthodox Jew and a 
Gentile, but the Chinese feel just as great 
a cleavage between themselves and all 
foreigners. They call us barbarians; and 
they sympathize with the strict laws keep- 
ing Jews apart from other nations which 
Ezra (Ezra ix. 14) and others enforced ; 
and with the difficulty that Peter had in 
realizing that other nations were intended 
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a = 


to receive the same divine 
blessing (Acts x. 28). 
Among other details 
we may notice that the 
order of the cardinal 
points of the compass 
given in the account of 
the Last Judgment is 
very nearly in accord- 
ance with Chinese ideas; 
for they always start with 
east and west, but then 
they put south before 
north. Every Buddhist 
temple is full of incense, 
one is conscious of it 
even passing by the gate; 
and the Chinese asso- 
ciate the scent with their 
prayers as John did in 
Revelation viii. 4 A 
rickshaw coolie tightens his belt and takes 
off his long outer coat before starting at 
full speed with a new passenger; is not 
this an equivalent of girding up his loins ? 
(Eph. vi. 14). The wedding garment of 
the parable (Matt. xxii. 31) has its 
counterpart in the funeral dress which is 
provided in the outer courtyard of any 
large house during the days of funeral 
ceremonies. Friends who wish to pay a 
visit of condolence or to attend the funeral 
may slip on a long, loose coat of coarse 
white calico over their ordinary clothes, 
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and then they are dressed in deep mourn- 
ing without further trouble. 

Beggars are still only too plentiful, in 
spite of police regulations, and their know- 
ledge of human nature leads them to 
establish themselves at the gates of large 
private houses—as Lazarus did—or near 
some public building, as was the case 
of the lame man at the Gate Beautiful. 

As we read our Bibles let us read them 
in the light of the East, so that every 
detail may add to the distinctness of the 
pictures given in Scripture. 


** Answers to prayer are calls to sacrifice.”’ 


The following topics are suggested for this month :— 


LET us PRaYy— 


For the guidance of God’s Spirit in reconstituting the Society’s organization in 


Europe. 


For members of the Society’s staff in many lands who are still suffering from the 


hard conditions resulting from the war. 


For Christian missions in those wide districts of India now suffering from dearth 


of food. 


For Mr. H. Miller, the Society’s secretary at Seoul, and our colporteurs in Korea, 
under the peculiar difficulties in that country. | 
For all translators, revisers, and editors of the Scriptures; and especially for those 


who, though themselves not Christians, are helping to render God’s Word into their 
mother tongue, that it may prove a means of grace to their own souls. 


For the spirit of peace ard concord to bring together all races and classes of men, 
and especially to bind into unity all who call themselves by the name of Christ. 
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Robinson Crusoe and the Bible 


T is just two hundred years since 
Daniel Defoe published The Life and 
Strange, Surprising Adventures of 

Robinson Crusoe. Until he wrote this 
famous and fascinating romance of adven- 
ture, his energies had been mainly devoted 
to what is now called journalism. Indeed, 
he may be described as the first great 
English journalist as well as our first great 
novelist. Defoe’s genius for  circum- 
stantial narration is nowhere more con- 
spicuous than in depicting the effect pro-- 
duced by the Bible, first upon Robinson 
Crusoe, then upon Friday, and then upon 
Will Atkins and his untutored, savage 
wife. It is hard to believe that in the 
following passages Defoe was not drawing 
upon his personal experiences of Holy 
Scripture. Indeed, the preface to Part 
III. of the tale, which consists of ‘‘ Serious 
Reflections ’’ and is seldom reprinted, 
declares that Robinson Crusoe is an 
“allegory ’’ of its author’s own life and 
misfortunes, 
8 8 


My Thoughts were sadly disturb’d, and 
I had no Inclination to Sleep; so I sat 
down in my Chair, and lighted my Lamp, 
‘for it began to be dark: Now as the Ap- 
prehension of the Return of my Distemper 
terrify’'d me very much, it occurr’d to my 
Thought, that the Brasilians take no 
Physic but their Tobacco, for almost all 
Distempers ; and I had a piece of a roll 
of lobacco in one of the Chests, which 
was quite cured, and some also that was 
green and not quite cured. 

I went, directed by Heaven, no doubt ; 
for in this Chest I found a Cure, both for 
Soul and Body. I open’d the Chest, and 
found what I looked for, viz. the Tobacco ; 
and as the few Books, I had saved, lay 
there too, I took out one of the Bibles 
which I mention’d before, and which to 
this Time I had not found Leisure, or so 
much as Inclination to look into; I say, 
I took it out, and brought both that and 
the Tobacco with me to the Table. 

What Use to make of the Tobacco, I 
knew not, as to my Distemper, or whether 
it was good for it or no; but I tried 
several Experiments with it, as if I was 
resolv'd it should hit one Way or other. 
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In the Interval of this Operation, I 
took up the Bible and began to read, but 
my head was too much disturb’d with the 
Tobacco to bear reading, at least that 
Time; only having open’d the Book 
casually, the first Words that occur’d to 
me were these, Call on me in the Day of 
Trouble, and I will deliver, and thou shalt 
glorify me.. 

‘Lhe Words were very apt to my Case, 
and made some Impressionon my | houghts 
at the Time of reading them, though not 
so much as they did afterwards; for as 
for being deliver’d, the Word had no 
Sound, as I may say, to me; the |hing 
was so remote, so impossible in my Appre- 
hension of Things, that I began to say as 
the Children of Jsvael did, when they 
were promis’d Flesh to eat, Can God 
spread a Table in the Wilderness? so I 
began to say, can God himself deliver me 
from this Place? and as it was not for 
many Years that any Hope appear’d, this 
prevail’d very often upon my Thoughts : 
But however, the Words made a great 
Impression upon me, and I mused upon 
them very often. It grew now late, and 
the Tobacco had, as I said, dosed my 
Head so much, that I inclin’d to sleep ; 
so I left my Lamp burning in the Cave, 
lest I should want anything in the Night, 
and went to Bed; but before I lay down, 
I did what I never had done in all my 
Life, I kneeled down and prayed to God 
to fulfil the Promise to me, that if I called 
upon him in the Day of Trouble, he 
would deliver me. 


8 8 8B 


In the Morning I took the Bible, and 
beginning at the New Testament, I began 
seriously to read it,. and impos’d upon 
myself to read a while every Morning and 
every Night, not tying myself to the 
number of Chapters, but as long as my 
Thoughts should engage me: It was not 
long after I set seriously to this Work, 
but I found my Heart more deeply and 
sincerely affected with the Wickedness of 
my past Life: The Impression of my 
Dream reviv’d, and the Words, All 
these Things have not brought thee to Re- 
peniance, ran seriously in my Thought: 
I was earnestly begging of God to give me 
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Repentance, when it happen’d providen- 
tially the very Day that reading the Scrip- 
ture, I came to these Words, He ts exalted 
a@ Prince and a Saviour, to give Repentance, 
and to give Remission ; I threw down the 
Book, and with my Heart as well as my 
Hands lifted to Heaven, in a Kind of 
Ecstasy of Joy, I cried out aloud, Jesus, 
thou Son of David, Jesus, thou exalted 
Prince and Saviour, give me Repentance ! 

This was the first 1 ime that I could say, 
in the true Sense of the Words, that I 
prayed in all my Life; for now I prayed 
with a Sense of my Condition, and with a 
true Scripture View of Hope founded on 
the Encouragement of the 
Word of God ; and from this 
Time, I may say, I begar 
to have Hope that God 
would hear me. 

go 8 

My Condition began now 
to be, though not less 
miserable as to my Way 
of living, yet much easier 
to my Mind; and my 
Thoughts being directed, by 
a constant reading the 
Scripture, and praying to 
God, to Things of a higher 
nature: I had a great deal 
of Comfort within, which 
till now I knew nothing 
of; also, as my Health 
and Strength returned, 1 
bestirr'd myself to furnish 
myself with everything that 
I wanted, and make my Way 
of living as regular as |] | 
could. 

8 68 | 

Now I began to exercise 
myself with new Thoughts ; 
I daily read the Word of 
God, and apply’d all the 
Comforts of it to my present 
State: One Morning being 
very sad, I open’d the Bible 
upon these Words, J will 
never, never leave thee, nor 
forsake thee ; immediately it 
occurr’d, That these Words 
were to me, Why else should 
they be directed in such a 
Manner, just at the Moment 
when I was mourning over | 
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my Condition, as one forsaken of God 
and Man? 

From this Moment I began to conclude 
in my Mind, That it was possible for me 
to be more happy in this forsaken, Soli- 
tary Condition, than it was probable I 


‘should ever have been in any other Par- 


ticular State in the World ; and with this 
Thought I was going to give Thanks to 
God for bringing me to this Place. 

I know not what it was, but something 
shocked my Mind at that Thought, and I 
durst not speak the Words: How canst 
thou be such a Hypocrite, (said I, even 
audibly) to pretend to be thankful for a 
Condition, which however thou may’st 
endeavour to be contented with, thou 
=e; would’st rather pray heartily 

to be deliver’d from; so I 

stopped there: But though 

[ could not say, I thanked 
Z, God for being there; yet I 
sincerely gave hanks to 
God for opening my Eyes, 
by whatever afflicting Provi- 
dences, to see the former 
Condition of my Life, and 
to mourn for my Wicked- 
ness, and repent. I never 
open’d the Bible, or shut it, 
but my very Soul within me 
blessed God for directing 
my Friend in England, with- 
out any Order of mine, to 
pack it up among my Goods ; 
and for assisting me after- 
wards to save it out of the 
Wreck of the Ship. | 

. 8 8 8B 

One Morning early, lying 
in my Bed, and filled with 
Thought about my Danger 


from the Appearance of 

Savages, I found it dis- 

{— compos’d me very much, 

upon which those Words of. 

the Scripture came into my 

Thoughts, Call upon me in 

the Day of Trouble, and I 

wil deliver, and thou shalt 
clorify me. 

Upon this, rising cheer- 

fully out of my Bed, my 

“Heart was not only com- 

forted, but I was guided and 

| encourag’d to pray earnestly 
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to God for Deliverance: When I had 
done praying, I took up my Bible, and 
opening it to read, the first Words that 
presented to me, were, Watt on the Lord, 
and be of good Cheer, and he shall 
strengthen thy Heart: watt, I say, on the 
Lord. It is impossible to express the 
Comfort this gave me. In answer, I thank- 
fully laid down the Book, and was no more 
sad, at least, not on that Occasion. 
2) 

The Savage [Friday] was now a good 
Christian, a much better than I; though 
I have reason to hope, and bless God for 
it, that we were equally penitent, and 
comforted restor’d Penitents; we had 
here the Word of God to read, and no 
farther off from his Spirit to instruct, than 
if we had been in England. 

1 always apply’d myself in Reading the 
Scripture, to let him know, as well as I 
could, the Meaning of what I read; and 
he again, by his serious Inquiries and 
Questions, made me, J said before, a much 
better Scholar in the Scripture Knowledge, 
than I should ever have been by my own 
private mere Reading. Another thing I 
cannot refrain from observing here also 
from Experience, in this retir’d Part of 
my Life, viz. How infinite and inexpres- 
sible a Blessing it is, that the Knowledge 
of God, and of the Doctrine of Salvation 
through Christ Jesus, is so plainly laid 
down in the Word of God; so easy to be 


receiv’'d and understood: That as the 
bare reading the Scripture made me cap- 
able of understanding enough of my Duty, 
to carry me directly on to the great Work 
of sincere Repentance for my Sins, and 
laying hold of a Saviour for Life and Sal- 
vation, to a stated Reformation in Prac- 
tice, and Obedience to all God’s commands, 
and this without any Teacher or Instruc- 
tor; I mean, human; so the same plain 
Instruction sufficiently served to the 
enlightening this Savage Creature, and 
bringing him to be such a Christian, as I 
have known few equal to him in my 
Life. 

As to all the Disputes, Wranglings, 
Strife, and Contention which has happen’d 
in the World about Religion, whether 
Niceties in Doctrines, or Schemes of Church 
Government, they were all perfectly useless 
tous; as for ought I can yet see, they 
have been to all the rest of the World: 
We had the suve Guide to Heaven, viz. 
The Word of God; and we had, blessed 
be God, comfortable Views of the Spirit of 
God teaching and instructing us by his 
Word, leading us into all Truth, and mak- 
ing us both willing and obedient to the 
Instruction of his Word; and I cannot 
see the least Use that the greatest Know- 
ledge of the disputed Points in Religion 
which have made such Confusions in the 
World would have been to us, if we could 
have obtain’d it. 


Do not hear or read the Scriptures for any other end but to become better in 
your daily walk, and to be instructed in every good work and increase in the 


love and service of God.—/eremy Taylor. 





Baby 


Baby, He loved pretty things ; 
‘* Consider the lilies,’’ said He: 
Thy mother, she sighs or she sings, 
But still she’s considering thee. 


© Baby, He loved little birds ; 
‘‘ Not one is forgotten,” said He: 
Thy mothér remembers His words, 
And comforts herself about thee. 


In graces, thy mother hath prayed— 
Since daily her baby she drest— 

Thou mayst like the flower be arrayed, 
Which Jesus admired and blest. 


O Dove from the heavens that shine, 
Whose home is His merciful breast ; 
Come visit this baby of mine, 
My new little bird in its nest. 
T. T. Lyncw, 
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God's Book in Burma 


N Burma the results of our colportage 
last year proved distinctly encour- 
aging. The fifteen colporteurs who 

were directly employed by the Bible 
Society sold 60,000 books, while the mis- 
sionaries of the $.P.G. and the W.M.M.S. 
who receive our grants in aid of colportage 
were responsible for the sale of 34,000 
copies. In 1918 our own fifteen col- 
porteurs travelled 13,000 miles, and called 
at nearly 100,000 houses in over 3,600 
villages. They have visited the Wolfram 
mines in Tavoy, the lead mines of the 
Northern Shan States, the ruby mines of 
Mogok, the pearl fisheries of Mergui, and 
the out-post stations on the frontiers of 
China and Siam. By ferry and sampan 
and crazy ‘‘ dugout,” by bullock-cart and 
pack-pony, most frequently of all on 
foot, they have carried the Scriptures 
throughout practically every district and 
township of Upper and Lower Burma. 
In the market-places of the big towns and 


villages of the Irrawaddy Delta, in the 


bazaars of the Shan States, and wherever 
elsc men assemble and meet together ; 
at the great demon-festivals where public 
gambling runs riot and opportunity is 
offered for orgies of licen- 
tiousness; at the 
of the central shrines 

of Buddha—shrines 
so sacred that, as 
the notice-boards 
ES state in the 
| quaint 
hy brid 
English 

of the 
Anglo- 


feasts 
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vernacular schools, ‘‘foot-wearing is 
strictly prohibited ’’—these bearers of 
the “‘White Book,” as it is commonly 
called in Lower Burma, have taken their 
stand. As a rule, numerous sales are 
made on such occasions. It is by no 
means uncommon to find in the col- 
porteur’s diary a note that every book he 
had with him was sold. 

The ubiquitous nature of this work is 
illustrated by a report on colportage in 
the Lower Chindwin district of Upper 
Burma. In a village called Zedaw a 
man said to the colporteur: “I’ve been 
on a visit to Rangoon—they were selling 
the Scriptures there. I*went in to 
Mandalay on my way back home—they 
were selling the Scriptures there. I've 
seen you selling them in Monywa town, 
and now you've come out to Zedaw. 
These Scriptures of yours will soon be 
everywhere.” This was not meant for 
praise, for the speaker was very angry 
and spat on the ground as he went away. 
But the incident does show that the work 
is going on. 

There is a good deal of evidence that 
in Lower Burma, particularly among the 
alien races, the old prejudice against 
Christianity is breaking down, and that if 
only the ministry of the Bible Society 
could be followed up more systematically 
by the ministry of preaching and teaching, 
something in the nature of the mass 
movements of Southern India might take 
place. For example, our colporteur at 
Moulmein reports : 

‘‘In my daily round of duties I meet 
with such kind reception from the people 
as never before. 1 am certain that the 
present war is softening the hearts and 
opening the eyes of many. They know 
that in Jesus Christ alone can they find 
a Saviour. There are now several little 
bands of secret believers among those 
who have bought the Scriptures in 

previous years. Although most of them 
are poor coolies, they have made a 
small contribution of Rs. 6.14 to the 
funds of the Bible Society, because they 
feel that the teaching of the Bible is 
true.”’ 
In Syriam one colporteur, who sold 
over 1,800 Gospels last year, was 
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formerly a Buddhist monk. He is now 
an elderly man, and had worn the yellow 
robes for twenty-five years before his 
conversion. Though he is physically un- 
able to do much jungle work, he frequently 
visits the nearer villages, and many of 
his sales have been among the Bengalis, 
Hindus, Tamils, and Telugus who are so 
numerous in Syriam. 

At Mandalay our Bible-woman, who 
was formerly an experienced teacher in 
the W.M.M.S. Girls’ School, sold nearly 
1,300 portions of Scripture last year in 
_ the railway station and elsewhere. Even 
Buddhist priests have bought copies, 
offering their pice in their handkerchiefs, 
so as not to touch the coin and thus keep 
the letter of their law. The Bible-woman 
testifies to the great value of offering the 
Scriptures for sale, as giving opportunities 
for preaching the Gospel. Constantly she 
has been surrounded by little groups of 
people listening to her Christian teaching. 
She has often been able to hold conversa- 
tions with young Burmans, who have 
joined either the Motor Corps or the 
Sappersand Miners. A friend of the Bible 
Society purchased 128 Burmese Gospels 
for the Bible-woman to take out and give 
away to such men of the Sappers and 
Miners who would be likely really to read 
and use them. One young man, who 
had bought some books of Scripture at 
the railway station, afterwards came to 
the Bible-woman’s home asking to be 
taught about our Lord and His religion, 
and subsequently said that he believed, 
and begged for early baptism. 


In the Lower Chindwindis- 
trict the Rev. M. H. Russel 
writes from the W.M.M:S. 
mission at Monywa, in praise 
of the courage, patience, en- 
thusiasm and tact of Col- 
porteur Maung Po Thwai: 

‘‘ At Lezin and Powun- @ 
daung the sales at the 
Buddhist festivals were 










excellent. Several of 
us went with the 
colperteur and saw 


the work he did. At 
Powundaung, which 
is famous for its 
cave-temples, we had 
very fine opportunities. 
The books were our 
text, and the preach- 
ing obtained a ready 
hearing. Thus does 
the Bible Society help 
the missionaries. 
While we were on our 
rounds selling Gospels, the following con- 
versation was overheard: ‘ Those little 
books of theirs,’ said one man to his friend, 
“are inevery nook-and-corner village of the 
jungle.’ ‘They must be well paid for it,’ 
was the reply. ‘No,’ said the first 
speaker, ‘it isn’t that. They are doing it 
to establish their Christianity. And they 
are zealous, too. They have their reasons ; 
they know that though many to-day do not 
accept their Book and faith, yet thechildren 
coming after will accept it, and the seed 
sown by Scripture-selling will grow.’ ”’ 


\ 
4 
A BUDDHIST MONK IN 


BURMA WITH HIS 
BEGGING BOWL. 


You that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 7 

And trust that out of night and death shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life, 


Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God has given you as a priceless dower 


To live in these great times and bear your part 
In Freedom's crowning hour; , 


That you may tell your sons, who see the light 
High in the heavens, their heritage to take, 
**I saw the powers of darkness put to flight, 
I saw the morning break.” 
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Here and There 


At their first meeting, the newly- 
appointed Committee of the Society unani- 
mously re-elected Mr. Williamson Lamplough 
as Chairman, and Sir Andrew Wingate as 
Vice-Chairman. 

G8 Be 8B 

On the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of the Cape Auxiliary, our Society has 
renewed its grant of {100 to the Moham- 
medan Commission of the Dutch Reformed 
Church for colportage among Moslems in the 
Cape Province. 
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From Cape Castle Coast the Rev. W. H. 
Maude has forwarded fr12 9s. rtod.; the 
result of collections for the Society by the 
W.M.M.S. congregations in the Gold Coast 
district. In addition to this, he sends £36 
—a splendid sum collected last year by the 
pupils of the Cape Coast Girls’ High School. 

@ 

We learn from Kobé that our secretary, 
Mr. F. Parrott, has been able to arrange 
for printing the Japanese New Testament in 
point type for the blind. About seventy 
- schools for the sightless now exist in Japan. 
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The Governor-General of Australia, Sir 
Ronald Munro Ferguson, presided at the 
annual meeting of the Victoria Auxiliaries’ 
Union held on March 25th in the Chapter 
House, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne. 
He declared that the world owed much to 
the Bible Society. War had given a special 
direction to its activities, or at least a great 
impetus toone -- --- 
section of its 
work. We 
could imagine 
how our sol- 
diers in Pales- 
tine and Meso- 
potamia would 
turn to. the 
Scriptures not 
only for sup- 
port and com- 
fort, but for 
those old 
stories, fami- 
liar in child- 
hood, to which 
the scenes 
around them 
and the names 
of sacred places 
gave a new 
reality and 
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meaning. To a Society which had done so 
much to widen the boundaries of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation the world owed 
much. In sending the Bible abroad the 
Society was circulating the finest expression 
of the English language, in its most acces- 
sible form. ‘‘ So long as the Bible is read 
and studied and learnt by heart,’’ said the 
Governor-General, ‘‘our great language 
will be saved from change and corruption, 
and will remain the common speech of our 
widely scattered race.’ He sincerely hoped 
that the Society would continue to prosper, 
and meet with that support to which its 
noble purpose and fine achievements en- 
titled it. His Excellency was supported by 
Bishop Langley, Bishop Armstrong, the 
Rev. F. W. Baller, of the China Inland 
Mission—one of the revisers of the Man- 
darin Bible—Dr. Leeper, and Col.-Chaplain 
G. H. Mackay. There was on view at the 
meeting a splendid Bible which is to be 
presented by the Governor-General on 
behalf of the Society to the Commonwealth 
Parliament as a memento of the signing 
of peace. ° 
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From Calcutta we hear that despite 
the very trying economic conditions which 
prevail, and the spirit of restlessness which 
has laid hold on the educated classes in 
Bengal, our issues of the Scriptures show no 
signs of falling off. The Society’s depot at 
Calcutta is as busy as ever, and the demands 
from missionaries for Gospels and Testa- 
ments continue unabated. 





Personalia 


English Christians heard with grief of 
the death of Sir T. F. Victor Buxton, Bart., 
who passed away with tragic suddenness 
through a motor-car accident. Those who 
have been privileged to co-operate with him 
in Christian service realize how heavy is the 
loss of such a man in his prime. The repre- 
sentative of a distinguished family, he 
worthily upheld its high religious and 
philanthropic traditions, and he grudged no 
sacrifice of time or wealth to fulfil his public 
duties. An ardent and devout Christian, 
he felt intense personal concern for the 
Church’s missionary enterprise, and his sym- 
pathy was peculiarly drawn out towards 
the child-races of the world. Sir Victor 
cherished a profound interest in the work of 
the Bible Society. He served on its Com- 
mittee ; in 1916 he joined the ranks of its 
Vice-Presidents ; he sat on the platform at 
its last anniversary. We associate ourselves 
with the remarkable outburst of regard and 
regret called forth by his exodus. We give 
thanks for this good man’s example. “ In 
his heart there burned an invisible flame like 
a lamp, a lamp lit by the hand of God.” 
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At their meeting on June 2nd the Com- 
mittee gave a very hearty welcome to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hope, who have reached England 
from Teheran—where Mr. Hope is the So- 
ciety’s secretary for Persia and Mesopotamia 
—and to Mr. W. J. W. Roome, the Society’s 
secretary for East Central Africa, who has 
returned home on furlough after extended 
and adventurous explorations in the interior 
of the Dark Continent. 
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Many friends in North India as well 
as in England will grieve with the Rev. 
T. S. Wynkoop over the death of his devoted 
wife, which took place in May at Princeton, 
N.J. They were married shortly before 
he returned from America to Allahabad in 
1893, when he became secretary of our 
North India Auxiliary. For eighteen years 
Mr. and Mrs, Wynkoop laboured together 
with tireless enthusiasm for the cause, 
to which Mrs. Wynkoop consecrated all her 
gifts and her strength. The Young People’s 
Branch of the Bible Society in North India, 
which she founded, grew and _ flourished 
wonderfully under her inspiring leadership, 
and she became one of our lady H.L.G.’s 
in 1906. To her bereaved husband, now 
left alone in the evening after his long 
day’s faithful service, we extend our deepest 
sympathy. 


Every year the Hibernian Bible Society 
invites the attendance at its annual meetings 
in Dublin and Belfast of a representative 
of the B.F.B.S. This year the Rev. H. A. 
Raynes, the Home Superintendent, served 
in this capacity. His visit afforded an 
opportunity of acknowledging the generous 
contribution made by the Hibernian Society 
to London. In 1918 the sum sent was the 
largest hitherto received, amounting to 
£3,280 for the General Fund and £180 
for the Emergency Fund. Mr. Raynes’ en- 
gagements included the annual meeting 
in Dublin on the morning of Thursday, 
May 15th, and on Thursday afternoon a 
sale of work in the Bible House, Sackville 
Street, which realised {70. Next day, 
through the hospitality of Mr. W. H. 
McLaughlin, J.P., D.L., Treasurer of the 
Belfast Auxiliary, Mr. Raynes met a large 
number of members of the Belfast Com- 
mittee and clergy at lunch; and on Sunday 
he preached in the cathedral in the morning, 
and, with the cordial consent of the Bishop 
of Down, in a leading Presbyterian Church 
in the evening. Healso addressed a United 
Children’s Service in the afternoon, in con- 
nection with which a gift of {50 was placed 
in the collecting plate. An afternoon 
meeting in the Y.M.C.A. Hall, Belfast, on 
Monday, a rapid return to Dublin, and the 
annual meeting at Kingstown on Monday 
evening concluded a busy but interesting 
visit to Ireland paid in the interests of world- 
wide Bible work. 

-) @ 


The Rev. R. J. Gould, who is one of 
our sub-agents in China, and is now in 
France with the Y.M.C.A., will complete a 
year's service there at the end of September, 
and hopes to sail for China as soon as 
possible after that date, to resume his work 
for the Society. 
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Mr. J. L. Cleator has been appointed 
organizing agent in Tasmania. Born in the 
Isle of Man, and with a number of years’ 
experience in Canada, Mr. Cleator has been 
doing service as a sub-agent of the Society 
in Victoria, where he is also a Lay Reader. 
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At the close of the war our depots in 
Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest contained no 
fewer than 1,100,000 copies of the Scriptures 
—471,000 of which were bound volumes— 
to the total value of £15,500. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. Telograms. “ Tes:aments, London.” 
Bankers: Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2. 
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‘The Bible in the World 


W e T. PAUL has a fine contempt for grammar. Mere rules of composi- 
tion are wrecked in the surge of his sentences, which roll in upon 

us like waves of the sea. Often he can find no phrase great enough 

are for the passion which is overflowing his soul. Language is too poor to 
express those unspeakable thoughts and experiences. So, when he has. 

exhausted the lexicon and comes to the end of old words, the apostle 

More sometimes coins a fresh word or phrase to utter his meaning. When, 
for example, he is bowed down with a sense of his unworthiness of that 
high place in the Church to which God has called him, he declares that 

than he is “‘ less than the least of all saints.’ But 
he has invented an epithet to convey his 

emotion: he cries, literally, “I am the 

Ccon- leastest of all saints ’’—a double superlative, 
which perhaps no Greek had ever written 

before. And in Romans viii. 37 he breaks 

quer- out with another home-made word, which 
our version renders ‘“‘ we are more than 


































ors conquerors.” It might be translated “ In 
all these things we over-conquer,”’ after the 
pattern of our words “‘ over-master ’’ and 


“‘ over-do.”” A modern English scholar has suggested the 
rendering: “‘ In all these things we over-overcome.”’ 

For this intense verb means that the Christian's con- 
flict with his spiritual foes is to be no drawn batile, no 
partial success. In the holy war we must not be content 
with dislodging the foe from the field, so that he only 
retires into some more secure line of entrenchments. St. 
Paul tells us that evil is to be not merely defeated, but 
routed and swept away. He exults in an excess and 
extravagance of victory: ‘‘ We are more than con- 
querors, we over-overcome.” It is wonderful to catch 
the ringing confident note that resounds through the 
early hymns of the Church militant : ‘‘ Thanks be unto God, 
Who always maketh us to triumph in Christ—Who hath 
delivered, and doth deliver, in Whom we trust that He 
shall still deliver.” Christ’s happy warriors are possessed 
by strange, unearthly energy. Out of weakness they 
are made strong, they wax valiant in fight, they turn 
to flight the armies of the aliens. Who would not 
join the ranks of this invincible, irresistible army ? 

To many of us such a picture appears little 
more than a sublime ideal, a beautiful, im- Le 
possible dream. Alas! we say wistfully, it is foiw 
high: we cannot attain unto it. It looks so / [” 
unlike our own chequered experience—our 
half-hearted struggles, our frequent defeats, our forlorn 
and ineffectual campaigns. The ancient promise reads : 
‘‘ The dragon shalt thou trample underfoot.”’ Yes, St. 
George beating down the Dragon is meant to be the 
emblem and image of the Christian contending against /—- 
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We are more than conquerors 


the evil that is in the world. But, if 
truth be told, ought we not rather to 
invert the image, and draw another 
emblem in which the Dragon is upper- 
most, trampling upon the Saint? Must 
we not confess that too often we ourselves 
are far less than conquerors ? 

Now the victory which St. Paul 
describes is a triumph over the sufferings 
of this present time—men’s practical trials 
and sorrows and disappointments. What 
a tragic list he writes down—tribulation, 
anguish, persecution, famine, nakedness, 
peril, sword—words which were real 
enough to the primitive Church, words 
which have become terribly real once 
more to millions of men during these last 
five years. Yet, when the apostle ends 
his recital he cries out in a rapture of 
faith: Nay, im all these things we are 
more than conquerors through Him that 
loved us, For St. Paul, the secret which 
overcomes the world is simply the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 

That secret is so open that we often 
miss it, and so unutterable that we fail 
to take it in. ‘‘ It is easy enough to talk 
in a vague way about the love of God. 
But the love of God implies surely the 
individual ; love has little content indeed 
if its object is merely a collective noun, 
an abstract, a concept. The real crux 
comes when the question rises in a man’s 
own heart, Does God love me?’’ Christ 


Common Prayer 


has made it possible for each man to 
answer that question. By His living and 
His teaching, by His dying and His rising 
again, He has poured new, immeasurable 
meaning into the name “‘ God,” and into 
the name “‘ love.’”” He has shown us the 
very core and centre of the Gospel—that 
Almighty God cares for each single indi- 
vidual man with an awful passion and 
sacrifice beyond anything we can imagine 
or understand. Many years ago I wan- 
dered into a little Breton cathedral, and 
found a side-chapel which was bare and 
empty. It had no altar and no priest: 
only on the wall hung a carved Figure of 
the Crucified, and underneath was written, 
C’est ainst qu'il m’a aimé—He loved me 
like this. Herein is love, not that I loved 
God, but that He loved me. He has set 
His heart upon me. [Tor my sake He has 
Himself endured tribulation and anguish, 
and persecution and famine, and naked- 
ness and peril and sword. In all these 
things I am more than conqucror through 
His victory. 


“My soul is for a crown aspiring, 

The crown of righteousness ; 

My soul is for the truth inquiring, 
For God, and nothing less. 

Sin, sorrow, and the dark, conspiring 
Assault me, and I bleed— 

Tired am I: but through Love untiring, 
I know I shall succeed.” 

T. H. D. 


The following topics are suggested for this month: 


LET us PRAY— 


For all those, whether at home or abroad, who are engaged in printing and binding 


editions of the Scriptures. 


For our Publications Department, in London and other centres, under the heavy 
strain of producing immense new editions in face of extraordinary difficulties. 


For the Committee, that they may be guided in filling vacancies in the Staffi— 
especially in appointing secretaries to reorganize and superintend our Bible work on 


the Continent of Europe. 


For the missionary Church in Korea in its present distress, and for our own servants 
and colporteurs in that country, that they through patience and comfort of the 


Scriptures may have hope. 


For all who are charged with settling economic disputes or framing agreements 
between nations, that they may be inspired and guided by the teaching of the Bible. 
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IN THE WOODS AT THUN, SWITZERLAND. 


As many of our readers are aware, the 
Bible House Library contains one of the 
most remarkable collections in existence 
of versions of Holy Scripture in over 600 
languages. Specimens of very many of 
the famous and rare editions of the Bible 
are now included on our shelves ; and from 
time to time these are increased by the 
generous kindness of individual friends. 
Recently an exceptional opportunity pre- 
sented itself, as a result of which several 
valuable acquisitions have been secured 
for the Library. They include a perfect 
manuscript of the New Testament in the 
Wycliffite version, copied about 5co years 
ago. Such manuscripts, which were widely 
circulated up and down the land, did much 
to introduce and extend a knowledge of 
the Bible in English. Another precious 
gift is the French New Testament printed 
in 1473 or 1474—the first New Testament, 
or one of the very first, to appear in that 
language. Other valuable books given to 
the Library include the second quarto 
edition of Coverdale’s English New Testa- 
ment, printed in parallel columns with the 
Latin Vulgate version; together with four 
different specimens of the New Testament 
in Greek, three in French, one in Italian, 
and three in Latin. 
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It cannot be too clearly understood 
that not a penny of the Bible Society’s 
funds is ever used for purchasing such 
books ; but throughout our history, gener- 
ous friends, deeply interested in the Bible 
House Library, have stored it with these 
treasures. Visitors to London frequently 
call to inspect the collection, and students 
often take advantage of the privilege of 
consulting rare editions and versions of 
Scripture, which we are always ready to 
place at their disposal. 
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At the thanksgiving for peace in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday morning, 
July 6th, when the King and Queen were 
present in state, the Church of Scotland 
was represented by the Rev. Dr. Kilgour, 
the Bible Society’s Editorial Superinten- 
dent, who walked, in company with repre- 
sentatives of the English Free Churches, . 
behind the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the procession. Before the service they 
were presented to the King. 

8 8 

The American Bible Society issued last 
year no fewer than 6,040,707 volumes. 
This shows a marked increase over the 
total of 4,818,564 volumes issued in 1917. 
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The increase is mainly due to the great 
numbers of pocket Testaments given to 
American soldiers. The circulation of the 
A.B.S. in its foreign agencies during 1918 
was 1,785,153 copies of the Scriptures. 
The total war distribution by the A.B.S. 
to’ soldiers and sailors of the United 
States during the whole period of the 
war exceeded four and a half million 
books. 
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Seven new African priests of the 
U.M.C.A. Mission were ordained last year 
in the diocese of Zanzibar. They included 
the first man of the Shambala tribe, and 
the first man of the Zigua tribe, who had 
ever received this office. Our Society 
published St. Matthew’s Gospel in Zigula 
(or Zigua) in 1906, and the complete New 
Testament in Shambala in 1908. | 
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From Nyasaland a missionary of the 
U.M.C.A. has forwarded this quaint and 
‘ touching letter, written by a young African 
who was undergoing five years’ imprison- 
ment: ‘‘ Your visit and gift of the Bible 
is and will be my life memory. . . . I am 
not boasting myself; but as God is my 
witness, I dare say that since I had 
received the Bible I am changed—I am 
another man again. For instance, my 
fellow crime-prisoners used to call it “the 
magic Bible.’ Compare what and who I 
was before I had your Bible gift—even 
in the eyes of the fellow-sinners it could 
be seen through. Pray for me, that God 
may send His Holy Ghost to help me to 
believe His holy Word.” 


The Model for Reports 
The reports of religious societies 
ought to be among the chief means of 
creating fresh interest in their pro- 
ceedings; they ought to be such that 
able and instructed minds should read 
them with zealous delight, and the young 
people of our households pore over them 
as they do over Robinson Crusoe. The 
four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles 
are the models of what a missionary 
report should be; and it is evident that 
our missionary annuals are as little like 
these models as possible. What is it that 
has made the Acts of the Apostles a read- 
able report for the last eighteen centuries ? 
Is it not the lifelike account of the contests — 
of the preachers of the Gospel with their 
powerful adversaries, and such _heart- 
stirring records as those of the conversion 
of the Ethiopian eunuch, or of the Philip- 
pian jailer? Is it not the ever-fresh log- 
book of the Mediterranean voyage, the 
shipwreck at Malta, the journey to Rome ? 
And were we not intended to learn from 
this bright example the art of writing 
Church history? If the account of the 
Apostles’ ministry had been delivered in 
the style of our modern reports, we might 
have had some such memoranda as these : 
‘‘ Thessalonica.—The people of this 
district were found in a state of much 
indifference to the Kingdom of God. The 
Synagogue services were attended with 
regularity, but the animosity of the Chief 
Priests and Scribes rendered it difficult 
to direct the minds of the people to Evan- 
gelical truth ; even violence was offered to 
the persons of the preachers.”’ 
From The Christian Spectator, 1863. 


Blessed Lord, by Whose providence all Holy Scriptures were written and 

preserved for our instruction, guide us in the deep things of Thy heavenly 

wisdom, and of Thy great mercy lead us by Thy word unto everlasting 
life: through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Tramping across Africa 
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O nation is strong that is not estab- 

s. lished on the Bible.’”’ This mess- 
age did not come from the Peace 
Conference, nor from any of the kings or 
statesmen of Europe, or the wise men of 
America. It was the expression of an 
African ruler’s conviction, based on his 
own Christian experience. Anderea, King 
of Bunyoro, Omkama Na-bunyoro, gave 
heartfelt utterance to these words in an 
interview with the writer at his capital of 
Masindi, in the Bunyoro kingdom of the 
Uganda Protectorate. Anderea is a fine 
- type of Christian gentleman—kindly, cour- 
teous, an example and inspiration to his 
subjects. He is one more proof that the 


African, by the grace of God, can rise in 
the moral, social, and spiritual scale, even 
as the more privileged European and 
cuide in 


American. The Bible is his 
all his private and state affairs. 
the door that leads into his study 
inscribed the 
text, ‘‘Niwe 
Hi Mukama 
Ndukwesiga’’ — 
‘In Thee, O | 
Lord, do I put © 
my trust.” 
Anderea 
takes a_ keen 
interest in the 
work of the 
Bible Society 
and its spread- 
ing to the 
regions beyond 
his own king- 
dom. He and 
his people, who 
have responded 
so nobly to the | 
work of the — 
C.M.S., now 
possess the 
complete Bible 
in Nyoro, 
printed and 
supplied by the 
Bible Society: 
and, though 








AN ARAB DHOW OFF PEMBA. 


By W. J. W. Roome 


The Bible Society’s Secretary in East Africa 


they are not so numerous as the Baganda, 
they are quite as appreciative of the 
Word of God. It may be truthfully said 
that, in varying degrees, according to 
their stages of education and spiritual 
development, black men are quite as 
responsive as white men to the blessings 
of the Gospel of peace and good-will. 
The African can become as warm a 
lover of his Bible as the Englishman. 

This conviction has been amply con- 
firmed during the writer’s recent journeys 
through the heart of Africa, made on 
behalf of the Bible Society. From 1916 to 
1919 these journeys were four in number, 
and extended into all the main districts 
of Eastern and Central Africa. 

The first tour, made through portions 
of Uganda and British East Africa, to the 
east coast and the eastern islands of Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba, traversed all the districts 
which are at present being feached by 
Protestant 
missions in 
those regions. 

The second 
tour started 
through the 
eastern districts 
of Uganda, and 
crossed Lake 
Albert Nyanza, 
to the little 
known and 
sparsely popu- 
lated hill 
regions in the 
north-east of 
Belgian Congo. 
Thence I 
travelled south- 
wards, through 
the great Ituri 
and Aruwimi 
forests, for 400 
miles to the 
Aruwimi river, 
reaching the 
great Congo 
river itself at 
Stanleyville. A 
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In the British Hospital at Petrograd 


‘patients. The big soldiers were lying in 
their cots, each with his little book. 
Those who could read well were reading 
quietly to themselves; but the less 
educated were reading aloud, some actu- 
ally spelling out the syllables; while the 
illiterate men lay fondling their books and 
listening intently to the nearest reader. 
Some of these wounded men, I dis- 
covered, were sadly afraid that when they 
got better and had to leave the hospital, 


they would be obliged to give up these 
precious little volumes. Great was their 
delight when I assured them that the 
books were theirs to take away with them 
and to keep for ever and aye. Many a 
wounded soldier, after he had recovered 
and returned to the trenches, wrote back 
to the hospital, begging that similar books 
might be sent to his chums; for they , 
had seen his copy, and they wanted books 
like it for themselves. 





Our Wandering Biblemen 


acteristic mission by employing or 

subsidizing Christian colporteurs. 
More than half our circulation in 1918 was 
effected directly through these humble 
agents, who are found in almost all 
countries, carrying their cheap little books 
from village to village and*from door to 
door. Over wide areas in Europe our 
colportage has been crippled or suspended 
during the war. But the wandering 
Biblemen sold three and a half million 
books last year in China, Korea, and 
Japan. And wherever God’s Word is 
speaking to men in their own tongue, 
we have renewed testimony to its quench- 
less spiritual power. 


“Ta Society steadily pursues its char- 


A Singing Colporteur 
In the Chinese province of Kwangtung, 
Colporteur Lo Lau, who is partly supported 
by a generous Australian friend of our 
Society, met with extraordinary s 
last vear, selling over 16,000 copie 
Scriptures. He possesses real 
ability, and this, blended with & 
spiritual experience, enables 
at the people. He. preach 
while he is selling our little bg 
fond of singing, and uses thie 
of advertisement. As soongs 
into a street he begins to sing 
song, and soon a crowd of 
about him. When the so 
he begins to preach, telling 
enough of the Gospel story Ss 
interest, and then he starts§ 
in print. During last yeaq 
seventy-five towns and még 
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diligently canvassed their streets and 
lanes. In all places which he visited, 
the Chinese Christians speak most en- 
thusiastically of his work and his influence. 
Some of Mr. Lo’s experiences are 
familiar to pioneers of the Gospel in 
China. At one place the leaders of the 
people resented his action so angrily that 
they snatched away his books and scat- ... 
tered them on the ground, and drove him : 
off with stones. Later on he had occa- . 
sion to revisit this same place with a e 
friend, when the people made him so wel- :+ 
come that some of the scattered Gospels ~ : 
appear to have served their purpose. “.’ 
This colporteur entered another district the 
which was in the hands of outlaws. Here. “Te 
they held him up with the muzzle of a “i 
gun, and demanded what business he had nism 
in that part of the country, He explained? 
his mission ; but nanded proofim.. 
as they suspe 9 a SD ar 
the fate ofj te le 
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VILLAGE OF THE BALULBA PRIBE 
N CONGO. 


A NEWLY BUILT] 
IN THE INTERIOR OF BELGIA 








At Cape Town the annual Bible meeting 
on May 6th ‘‘ was the best for Many a 
‘tar both as regards attendance and the 
speeches. The hall was too small to hold 
the people.’? Addresses were given by Dr. 
Viljoen, the newly appointed Superinten- 
dent General of Education, and Professor 
J.du Plessis, author of Thrice through the 
Dark Continent. 

a 8 B — 
At Toronto our district secretaries in 
Kanada met in conference on May 15th. 
|The tone of the meeting was fine, discus. 
ms free and very satisfactory. Many 
Bportant conversations took place, and 
le: has been accomplished.” 
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for he looks in Perfect condition. 
spent four months in that district, but was 
only selling the Scriptures for about half 
that time, as a consignment of books went 
astray, and did not turn up until too late 
for him to use. But in spite of this, he sold 
the magnificent total of 7,509 copies, and 
could have sold thousands 
had them. Naturally, the 8reater number 
of these books 

of complete Bibles 
He found the 


GO 8 @B 
Word comes from Sydney and Mel- 
bourne that our friends in New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland, will C9-Operate 
Auxiliaries in 
raising a special fund towards the cost of 


@ 

From Persia, the Alms Committee or 
the Hebrew Christians, Jubarah, Isfahan, 
have sent {2—“‘a very small pift, to express 
our great interest in the Bible Society's 
fruitful work in Propagating the Holy 


Scriptures to the world. 





Matters of Moment 


The increase is mainly due to the great 
numbers of pocket Testaments given to 
American soldiers. The circulation of the 
A.B.S. in its foreign agencies during 1918 
was .1,785,153 copies of the Scriptures. 
The total war distribution by the A.B.S. 
to soldiers and sailors of the United 
States during the whole period of the 
war exceeded four and a half million 
books. 
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Seven new African priests of the 
U.M.C.A. Mission were ordained last year 
in the diocese of Zanzibar. They included 
the first man of the Shambala tribe, and 
the first man of the Zigua tribe, who had 
ever received this office. Our Society 
published St. Matthew’s Gospel in Zigula 
(or Zigua) in 1906, and the complete New 
Testament in Shambala in 1908. 


Go 8 8 


From Nyasaland a missionary of the 
U.M.C.A. has forwarded this quaint and 
‘ touching letter, written by a young African 
who was undergoing five years’ imprison- 
ment: “ Your visit and gift of the Bible 
is and will be my life memory. . . . I am 
not boasting myself; but as God is my 
witness, I dare say that since I had 
received the Bible I am changed—I am 
another man again. For instance, my 
fellow crime-prisoners used to call it “the 
magic Bible.” Compare what and who I 
was before I had your Bible gift—even 
in the eyes of the fellow-sinners it could 
be seen through. Pray for me, that God 
may send His Holy Ghost to help me to 
believe His holy Word.”’ 


The Model for Reports 
The reports of religious societies 
ought to be among the chief means of 
creating fresh interest in their pro- 
ceedings; they ought to be such that 
able and instructed minds should read 
them with zealous delight, and the young 
people of our households pore over them 
as they do over Robinson Crusoe. The 
four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles 
are the models of what a missionary 
report should be; and it is evident that 
our missionary annuals are as little like 
these models as possible. What is it that 
has made the Acts of the Apostles a read- 
able report for the last eighteen centuries ? 
Is it not the lifelike account of the contests — 
of the preachers of the Gospel with their 
powerful adversaries, and such _ heart- 
stirring records as those of the conversion 
of the Ethiopian eunuch, or of the Philip- 
pian jailer ? Is it not the ever-fresh log- 
book of the Mediterranean voyage, the 
shipwreck at Malta, the journey to Rome ? 
And were we not intended to learn from 
this bright example the art of writing 
Church history? If the account of the 
Apostles’ ministry had been delivered in 
the style of our modern reports, we might 
have had some such memoranda as these : 
‘‘ Thessalonica.—The people of this 
district were found in a state of much 
indifference to the Kingdom of God. The 
Synagogue services were attended with 
regularity, but the animosity of the Chief 
Priests and Scribes rendered it difficult 
to direct the minds of the people to Evan- 
gelical truth ; even violence was offered to 
the persons of the preachers.”’ 
From The Christian Spectator, 1863. 





Blessed Lord, by Whose providence all Holy Scriptures were written and 

preserved for our instruction, guide us in the deep things of Thy heavenly 

wisdom, and of Thy great mercy lead us by Thy word unto everlasting 
life: through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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Tramping across Africa 


O nation is strong that is not estab- 
a lished on the Bible.’’ This mess- 
age did not come from the Peace 
Conference, nor from any of the kings or 
statesmen of Europe, or the wise men of 
America. It was the expression of an 
African ruler’s conviction, based on his 
own Christian experience. Anderea, King 
of Bunyoro, Omkama Na-bunyoro, gave 
heartfelt utterance to these words in an 
interview with the writer at his capital of 
Masindi, in the Bunyoro kingdom of the 
Uganda Protectorate. Anderea is a fine 
- type of Christian gentleman—kindly, cour- 
teous, an example and inspiration to his 
subjects. He is one more proof that the 
African, by the grace of God, can rise in 
the moral, social, and spiritual scale, even 
as the more privileged European and 
American. The Bible is his , gcuidein 
all his private and state affairs. Over 
the door that leads into his study is 
inscribed the 
text, ‘‘Niwe ~ 
Hi Mukama 
Ndukwesiga’’ — 
“In Thee, O us 
Lord, do I put | 







* 


my trust.” 
Anderea 
takes a keen 


interest in the 
work of the 
Bible Society 
and its spread- 
ing to the 
regions beyond 
his own king- 
dom. He and 
his people, who 
have responded 
so nobly to the 
work of the 
C.M.S., now 
possess the 
complete Bible 
in Nyoro, 
printed and 
supplied by the 
Bible Society: 
and, though 
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they are not so numerous as the Baganda, 
they are quite as appreciative of the 
Word of God. It may be truthfully said 
that, in varying degrees, according to 
their stages of education and spiritual 
development, black men are quite as 
responsive as white men to the blessings 
of the Gospel of peace and good-will. 
The African can become as warm a 
lover of his Bible as the Englishman. 

This conviction has been amply con- 
firmed during the writer’s recent journeys 
through the heart of Africa, made on 
behalf of the Bible Society. From 1916 to 
1919 these journeys were four in number, 
and extended into all the main districts 
of Eastern and Central Africa. 

The first tour, made through portions 
of Uganda and British East Africa, to the 
east coast and the eastern islands of Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba, traversed all the districts 
which are at present being feached by 

Protestant 

| missions in 
those regions. 

The second 

tour started 

through the 


Z eastern districts 


of Uganda, and 
crossed Lake 
Albert Nyanza, 
to the little 
known and 
sparsely popu- 
lated hill 
regions in the 
north-east of 
Belgian Congo. 
Thence I 
travelled south- 
wards, through 
the great Ituri 
and Aruwimi 
forests, for 400 
miles to the 
Aruwimi river, 
reaching the 
great Congo 
river itself at 
Stanleyville. A 
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Tramping across Africa 


diversion southwards took us up the 
Lualaba river, and brought us to the lands 
that were once the haunt of the notorious 
Tippoo Tib and his gang of slave-raiders. 
Sailing down the main stream of the 
Congo, the mightiest of African rivers, 
which is in some places from twelve to 
fifteen miles wide, we reached the head of 
the ‘‘ Horse-shoe,’”’ and then crossed the 
forest lands to the Lopori river, and on 
through the districts once devastated by 
the ‘‘ Rubber’”’ atrocities. Passing on 
again down the Congo to its Ubangi 
affluent, and then ascending that tributary, 
we reached Bangui, the capital of the 
French Shari Chad Protectorate. At this 
important centre of French influence the 
Lieutenant-Governor—as the Vice-Gover- 
nor of Belgian Congo had 


East Africa. Through the kindness of the 
British and Belgian military authorities, 
we were able to pass right through 
‘‘German” East Africa from east to 
west, and then to ascend Lake Tanganyika 
to its northern port at Usumbura. I*rom 
that point an overland march to Lake 
Kivu brought the writer into the wonderful 
upland region of Ruanda—probably the 
choicest district of the former ‘‘ German ”’ 
sphere. This, with the adjoining territory 
of Urundi, embraces a healthy moun- 
tainous area with a thriving agricultural 
community, numbering probably over 
2,000,000, who all speak the language of 
Ruanda with some few dialectic differences. 
It was sad to see the old German mission 
stations abandoned, with no one to gather 





already done at Stanleyville— 
very kindly placed all Govern- 
ment information with re- 
ference to tribal areas. and 
statistics at the disposal of the 
writer, forhislinguisticsurvey. 

At Bangui the writer | 
commenced his longest single 
march of about 1,300 miles 
to the River Nile. We tra- 
versed the northern districts 
of the Belgian Congo and 
the southern districts of the 
French Congo into the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. On our 
arrival at Shambe on the 
Nile, we were able to complete 
the journey to Khartoum by 
steamer. There the kindness 
of the British officials enabled 
us to finish the survey for 
the vast pagan areas in the 
Southern Sudan. 

From Khartoum we re- | 
turned to Uganda by sailing 
1,000 miles up the Nile to 
Rejaf, and thence passing 
overland for 400 milesthrough 
the fronticr post at Nimule 
to Kampala. 

The writer’s third tour 
included a second visit to 
many of the missions in 
British East Africa and 
Zanzibar, proceeding thence 
by sea to Dar-Es-Salaam, the 
port of entry into ‘‘ German 
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Tramping across Africa 


up their scattered remnants after the 
dispersals caused by the war. The writer 
was the first non-military or non-political 
traveller to pass through a large part of 


this Protectorate after the Germans had 


departed. Wereturned to Kampala across 
Lake Victoria N yanza. 

The fourth and last journey was on 
the way home to England. Wemarched 
southwards from Uganda, passing through 
a different part of ‘‘ German”’ East Africa 
down into Nyasaland, and thence through 
Rhodesia into South Africa. On_ this 
journey we passed through Tabora, the 
place where the Germans imprisoned fifty 
missionaries and others, and where long 
years before Stanley had finally said fare- 
well to Livingstone. We also passed 
through Ujiji, the famous spot where 
Stanley found the great pioneer on the 
shores of Lake Tanganyika. In Nyasaland 
great mission stations like Livingstonia, 
Zomba, and Blantyre, bear witness to 
what Scotsmen have done for the lands 
which Livingstone first laid open. In 
Rhodesia, the town of Livingstone on 
the Zambesi'river now commemorates the 
spot near which Livingstone discovered 
the wonderful Victoria Falls, which the 
natives call ‘‘ Sounding Smoke.’’ 

These four journeys have involved alto- 
gether between 21,000 and 22,000 miles of 
inland travel. Of this distance from 5,000 
to 6,000 miles have been tramped on foot, 
while the remainder was traversed by the 
aid of steam or petrol, by cycle or canoe, 
by horse, mule, ass, orcamel. The regions 
traversed have been as varied as the 
means of conveyance—crossing arid sandy 
desert, wading miles of flooded swamps, 
climbing mountain tops and passing over 
unbridged rivers. We passed through 
‘ civilized ’’ centres of European settle- 
ments, and through the trackless haunts 
of the pygmies of the great Congo 
forests; through districts swept by the 
hurricane of war, and through some of 
the rare lands which its terrors have 


never touched; through cities where 
the demoralizing influences of Islam are 
rampant, unchecked by Christian restraint, 
and through mission colonies and villages 
where dawn is heralded by sounds of praise 
to the loving Father, and evening closes 
with family prayer to the great God, once 
unknown ; through lands which one might 
almost call ‘‘ unduly’ crowded by mis- 
sionary societies, where four different 
organizations may be visited in a day’s 
march of thirty miles, and across lonely 
lands where it took eighty-five days to 
cross the gap from one Christian mission 
to another—lands where the name of 
Christ is unknown, except possibly in 
Moslem derision. In the extensive dis- 
tricts thus surveyed, by the help of mis- 
sionaries, Government officials, and per- 
sonal investigation, it has been possible 
to locate altogether about 700 different 
tribes and sub-tribes. In most of their 
tongues the first rudiments of translation 
work remain untouched; in a smaller 
number of them the noble army of 
missionaries is striving amidst many diffi- 
culties to prepare the way of the Lord, 
and to make a highway for our God and 
His Book. In the course of a hundred 
visits which the writer paid to seventy- 
four separate mission stations belonging 
to twenty-four societies, he has had the 
joy and privilege of meeting over three 
hundred missionaries, and _ consulting 
them about their share in this prepara- 
tion. Amid the Babel of African 
tongues, through this tangled linguistic 
puzzle, light is dawning, a brotherhood 
is growing up, and one Name is becoming 
known. 

Each of these many tribes may be 
sharply severed in speech from its neigh- 
bours; but as the missionary penetrates 
their long-closed haunts, the Name which 
is above every name, the Name which 
carries from one language to another, 
rises in morning praise and evening 
prayer. 


‘‘Our modesty to God in prayers hath no other measures but 


these —distrust of ourselves; confidence in God; humility of person; 
reverence of address; and submission to God's will.’’—Jeremy Taylor. 
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Missions and the Bible Society 


EOPLE are waking up to understand 
that the well-being of the world 
is the common business of us all. 

Now this is really a root-principle of Chris- 
tian missions, and to-day it is proclaimed 
from the seats of the mighty as the only 
principle by which men and nations can 
live. If the political and industrial affairs 
of distant countries concern us, so do 
their moral and religious conditions. To 
redeem men from evil and anarchy there 
is no propaganda like the Gospel of Christ. 
And missionaries of all communions are 
constantly bearing witness that their 
propaganda finds its most effective and 
penetrating weapon in the vernacular 
‘Lestaments and Gospels which they draw 
from the Bible Society. We rejoice that 
the war has done little to check our sup- 
plies of these books to the mission field ; 
and we quote two or three recent testi- 
monies to the unique service which the 
Bible Society thus renders to the expe- 
ditionary forces of the Church. 

From West Africa the Rev. R. Ban- 
ham, of the Primitive Methodist Mission 
at Ovim, Southern Nigeria, wrote last 
year: ‘‘ As soon as it became known that 
the Ibo Bibles had arrived there was great 
joy among the people, and they are now 
nearly all sold. It is impossible for us, 
as missionaries among these people, to 
express our indebtedness to the Bible So- 
ciety for providing them with such a good 
copy, at so cheap a price, as an aid to our 
work. ‘The Bible is one of the few books 
which the people have, and they are simply 
devouring its contents, and their life ts 
changing accordingly.”’ 

Writing on April 8th, 1919, Mr. Banham 
says: ‘‘ lhecalls for Ibo Bibles are exceed- 
ingly great. People have come very long 
distances, only to find we had sold out ; 
and they wanted to deposit their money 
- to make sure of a Bible from the next 
consignment. ‘his will give you an in- 
dication of how great the demand is among 
the people for the Scriptures in their own 
tongue. This part of the Ibo country is 
opening up most rapidly. We can hardly 
keep pace with the demands of the people 
for the services of the Mission. We shall 
be very pleased if you can supply us im- 
mediately with the first thousand Bibles 
I ordered in March, and send a second 


thousand at your earliest convenience. 
We are most thankful for the bountiful 
services of your Society.”’ 

In Belgian Congo the American Presby- 
terian Mission has established a number 
of strong and successful stations, and 
their work among the Baluba and Lulua 
tribes presents wonderful opportunities, 
which the missionaries in the field find 
themselves quite unable to meet. Great 
sections of these negroes, hitherto opposed 
to Christian teaching, are now turning to 
the Gospel. The Rev. T. C. Vinson, of 
Luebo, writes: ‘‘ We are overwhelmed 
by requests for teachers. Our new station 
at Bibangu is calling for forty teachers at 
once. ‘the haughty and hitherto unre- 
sponsive Bakuba have now thrown open 
their doors to us, and we could place two 
hundred teachers there if we had them. 
During the last five months a great epi- 
demic of dysentery and influenza has been 
Sweeping over the country, and our efforts | 
in assisting the*people to combat these 
two diseases seem to have been the decid- 
ing factor in breaking down their long- 
standing prejudices. lhe king himself, 
who had been an open opponent of Chris- 
tianity throughout his reign, made a 
profession of faith on his death-bed, and 
issued a decree opening his entire kingdom 
to our mission.”’ In response to urgent 
requests from the mission authorities 
our Society has undertaken to publish an 
edition of 10,000 copies of the four Gospels 
and Acts in Luba-Lulua, translated by 
the late Dr. W. M. Morrison of the same 
mission. The translation of the New 
‘lestament will shortly be complete in 
this tongue. 

Speaking in Australia in August, 1918, 
the Bishop of Gippsland said: ‘‘ As a 
missionary in India, I formed the opinion 
that there are two words better known 
in that great country than any other two 
words. Those two words are ‘ Jesus 
Christ.’ But the next two words which 


im my opinion are best known are ‘ Bible 


Society.’ They have become vernzcular 
words in every vernacular in India, and 
in all the great cities the natives are keen 
to go and see the Bible Society, because 
they realize what a wonderful friendship 
it brings to them from the peoples on the 
other side of the earth.” 
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War-time in Syria 


S soon as Turkey entered the war, 
martial law with rigid censorship 
made it impossible to communicate 

any longer with our staff in Syma. Re- 
fugees who arrived in Egypt from Syria in 
the autumn of 1916 gave a terrible account 
of the condition of things in the Lebanon. 
The attitude of the Turkish officials to- 
wards Christians had become most hostile. 
A blockade of the Lebanon had been 
instituted, and people there were literally 
dying of hunger. Some villages had lost 
a quarter, some a third, and some even a 
half of their inhabitants. A roftle of flour, 
worth five or six piastves in Beirit, was 
costing twenty-six piastves in the Leba- 
non. Many well-known people of the 
Lebanon had been exiled, and others had 
met their death by hanging. 


At Beirut 


The staff working at the Society’s Beirit 
depot included Mr. Vartan Atchinak (an 
Armenian), in charge; Mr. Vamvois (a 
Greek), the depot-keeper; and Mr. Anis 
Feiyad (a Syrian), the colporteur. Being 
Turkish subjects, they decided when war 
broke out to remain at their posts, and to 
carry on as far as possible. The name of 
Mr. Vamvois, the depot-keeper, replaced 
that of the Society over the depot win- 


By C. T. Hooper 


The Bible Society’s Secretary at Port Said 


dow, with the addition of these words: 
‘Depot of Holy Books.’ During the four 
years ending November, 1918, this depot 
was kept open, and a total of 6,841 
volumes were sold—made up of 1,288 
Bibles, 1,115 Testaments, and 4,438 
smaller portions—in 26 languages. 

Early in November, 1918, immediately 
after the British advance, our secretary, 
Mr. C. T. Hooper, made the voyage in a 
trawler from Egypt to Beirit, carrying 
relief to our men and their families. The 
following paragranhs come from his report: 


2) 

“It is commonly stated that exile, 
famine, and disease have taken away 
nearly half the population from Beirit, 
and from the villages of the Lebanon. 
Children and old people were dying in 
the streets, stocks of food, clothing, and 
medicine had long been exhausted, or 
were at prices beyond the reach of the 
people. Means of transport had ceased. 
The father is taken for military service, 
and no provision is made for the mother, 
who dies of disease. The children wander 
about the streets, and are soon devoured 
by famine. Here, one poor woman sells 
her sewing-machine for three handfuls of 
corn; another sells her own daughter for 
bread, and the Turks sell many Armenian 
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War-time in Syria 


girls at 2s. each. The struggle for exist- 
ence becomes so hard that people feed 
on the dead bodies of animals. Turkish 
{£1 notes fall to the value of 1s. 3d., and 
property becomes unsaleable. 

‘How our men and their families 
praised God for His great deliverance ! 
Mr. Vartan Atchinak, who had sole charge 
of our work in Syria, had twice been im- 
prisoned, and twice his: house has been 
searched in hope of discovering incrimina- 
ting documents against him. Again, he 
was dragged to the Turkish court martial, 
with several who were condemned to be 
hanged. Mr. Vartan writes: ‘The Lord 
was indeed a very present help in trouble, 
and I was delivered again and again.’ All 
papers, letters, etc., calculated to give 
any offence, had been built into the wall 
of his house, and despite careful searching 
they were not discovered by the Turks. 


A Heroic Colporteur 

‘‘Colporteur Anis, a fearless Lebanese, 
continued as long as possible to carry on 
active colportage in the villages of the 
Lebanon. Arrested by the Turkish police, 
he is taken away to do military service. 
Hard work, scanty food, and he is soon 
in hospital. Eventually he is released, 
but in a very weak condition and unable 
to work. The little food given to him in 
Beirtit he gives to some orphan children 
he has picked up in the streets. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of a ‘missionary 
doctor, Colporteur Anis died of starva- 
tion. When, at the last, milk was taken 
to him in his weakness, he said, ‘ Give it 
first to these poor children, for I have no 
heart to drink it alone.’ Colporteur Anis 
had been a successful colporteur in the 
Bible Society’s service for over six years. 
He was very devoted to his work, and 
we realize that we have lost a most 
heroic helper. It is told how he used 
to repeat to the people in the shops 
and markets and inns, ‘ Blessed are they 
which do hunger and ‘thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled. Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.’ One man testifies : ‘ He was the only 
true Christian that I know of, for he gave 
away all his money and died hungry.’ ”’ 

Mr. Vamvois, who is a Greek, being 
also an Ottoman subject, but over military 
age, was able to keep the depot open the 


whole time until the occupation by the 
British. The only other Bnitish institu- 
tion in Beirit which was not plundered 
was the Anglican Church House, kept by 
an Armenian. Mr. Vamvois and _ his 
family received much help from the 
American missionaries and the American 
press, sums of money being advanced to 
him on account of the B.F.B.S. Here 
are three incidents which he records: 


Among Jews 

‘When the Jews in Beirat heard of 
the British occupation of Jerusalem a 
wonderful change came over them. I 
went out for two hours one evening and 
sold 197 Bibles, 12 New Testaments, and 
164 portions—altogether 373 copies, go 
per cent. of which were to the Jews. 


‘‘Djemel Pasha had opened a school for 
girls in Beirit, and brought a number of 
educated Turkish girls as teachers. One 
of them was attracted by the books in the 
window of our depot. Seeing her reading 
them, I went out, when she was about 
to pass on, and asked her if she would 
like to buy a Turkish Bible. She came 
in and bought a Bible, and after that 
about thirteen of her friends came, one by 
one, and each bought a Bible in Turkish. 


Armenian Orphans 

‘* The Turkish Government, after atro- 
ciously murdering the Armenian men and 
women, gathered together certain sélect 
members of their orphans and put them 
in orphanages, there to make them 
Turkish and train them in the Muham- 
madan faith. One of these orphanages 
was founded at Antora, Mount Lebanon. 
After the Turkish evacuation of the 
Lebanon, and a few days before the arrival 
of the British, three of these Antora 
orphan lads came down to Beirtit to see 
what they must do. Passing our depot 
window they saw the Gospels in Armenian. 
Upon this they entered, and one of them, 
lifting up his hands towards heaven, said, 
‘Praise God! At last we have found a 
place for Bibles after so many years of 
prohibition.’ With tears of joy in their 
eyes they each bought a copy.” 
Among British Troops 


Mr. Vartan Atchinak relates some of 
his Own experiences as follows: 
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War-time in Syria 


“‘ As soon as the British troops arrived 
in Beirat, I filled my bag with copies of 
the Word of God and went among them. 
They were—almost all of them--—very 
kind, and I effected many sales. In some 
cases I found that a soldier was buying a 
Bible to send home to his sister, or wife, 
or children. I would tell such that I 
wanted them to provide themselves with 
Bibles.: Whereupon many would pro- 
duce New Testaments from their pockets. 

‘‘T found it advisable to get written 
permission to 
do colportage 
among. the 
troops, so I 
went to the head- 
quarters of the 
ath India Divi- 
sion. The Ad- 
ministrative 
Commandant 
said he had no 
objection to my 
spreading fhe 
Bible among the 
troops, but 
warned me not 
to preach or sell 
or give to In- 
dians. He con- 
cluded by pur- 
chasing a Bible 
for himself, and 
my pass was 
secured. 

“It was after 
8 o’clock one 
evening when I[ 
came across a 
large tent full of 
men, who were . 
very pleased to 
see me, and 
offered me a seat on one of their beds. 
I had a long spiritual talk with them, 
pointing them to Jesus Christ their Saviour, 
the only true Giver of peace. They were 
all war-weary and homesick, and listened 
with much attention. They thanked me 
for my visit, and said it was the first time 
for six months since any one had given 
them a Gospel talk. 

‘“ Another evening at sunset I offered 
the Scriptures to a group of soldiers. One 
of them said roughly, ‘Get out! We 
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don’t want Bibles here. I never read 
them.’ Passing to another group later 
on, I came across this same man again, 
who said to me, ‘ Goaway! I never want 
a Bible.’ Looking on his young face, my 
heart went out to him, and as kindly as I 
could I offered to give him a Gospel to 
read. He refused it, and turned away — 
muttering harsh words. I pressed him to 
come and take God’s Book, but without 


effect. Then I called to him, ‘ Your 
mother is praying for you!’ Upon this 
he ran back to- 
wards me, and 
said, ‘How do 


you know that?’ 
So I began to 
tell him how 
soldiers’ mothers 
and sisters and 
wives were pray- 
ing for them, 
some doubtless 
wrestling with 
God in the night 
without sleep, 
that He would 
save their boys 
not only from 
the guns of the 
Turk and from 
disease, but 
most of all from 
the Evil One. 
Upon this the 
young man came 
up to me and 
said, ‘1 am con- 
verted: give me 
a New Testa- 


ment.’ As I 
handed him the 
book I said, 
“You are only 


converted to read the Word of God. 
I hope you will read it prayerfully, till 
you become a new creature in Jesus 
Christ.’ All the listeners were touched ; 
I soon sold all my books, and they asked - 
me to bring them more on the morrow. 
Next day I arrived at 7 a.m., but to my 
regret and theirs, I found them already 
on the move northwards. 


British Soldiers Buy Out My Stock 
‘“T had filed my bag and taken an 
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extra parcel, when fortunately I met an 
officer and some soldiers, whom I accom- 
panied to the nearest camp. The officer 
said to me, ‘ You are mistaken in going 
there. Nobody will purchase your Bibles, 
and besides they have had no pay for a 
long time.’ When I inquired the num- 
' ber of the troops, he answered, ‘ Five or 
six thousand.’ ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘T shall 
be able to sell all my books.’ He said, 
‘You don’t expect all the six thousand 
men to buy from you?’ ‘No,’ said [, 
‘but enough men will be found to pur- 
chase all my books.’ When I reached 
the camp, I had to walk another mile to 
get my pass from the General. The boy 
who had carried my bag grumbled, so I 
had to leave him and to carry both bag 
and parcel, and reached headquarters 
tired and weary. The General met me 
| kindly, saying, ‘ By all means go in and 
sell,’ and he furnished me with a pass. 
Then I soon sold out all my stock. Several 
officers ordered Bibles in better binding, 
and when I returned next day to meet 
further needs, I again sold all the books I 
had brought. I was wet through with 
rain, my native-made shoes were like card- 
board, and I reached home that night 
with a chill, but rejoicing over such good 
sales, and asking the Lord to bless His 
Word in the hearts of those young men.”’ 
Mr. Vartan’s sales during four years of 
war were: Under the Turks : 119 Bibles, 
go Testaments, 551 portions ; 
British ; 195 Bibles, 132 Testaments, 340 
portions—a total of 1,427 volumes. 


At Aleppo 


In pre-war days our Bible depot, 
situated in the main street of Aleppo, was 
in charge of Colporteur John Kesheshian. 
At the close of 1914 it was decided to shut 
the depot and store the,stock in the house 
of this colporteur, who was instructed to 
do colportage when and where possible. 
Recent reports go to show that his sales 
from the stock he had in hand enabled 
him and his family to live for eighteen 
months. After that, some small sums of 
money were sent up to him from our 


under the 


Beirit depot. Later on, he found em- 
ployment in the industrial institutions in 
Aleppo. It is a great relief to us to know 
that Mr. Kesheshian and his family have 
come through their long ordeal safely. 
Arrangements are well in hand for de- 
spatching stock to him from Egypt, when 
the depot in Aleppo will be reopened and. 
colportage set going again. , 


At Damascus 


In this ancient city—the oldest in the 
world—two colporteurs were regularly 
employed, until the outbreak of the war 
brought their work to a sudden standstill. 
Colporteur Musa’s horse was comman- 
deered by the Turkish authorities. Fol- 
lowing out timely arrangements which 
had been made, both colporteurs, at the 
declaration of war, secured good supplies 
of the Scriptures, and retired inland so 
as to be outside the zone of military 
activity, living on the proceeds of their 
sales, and doing the best they could. 

Mr. C. T. Hooper vited Damascus in 
November, 1918, but no trace of these col- 
porteurs could then be found. However, 
early in January, 1919, Colporteur Musa, 
who is a Bedouin, made his appearance at 
our Jerusalem depot, where he met Mr. 
T. P. Bevan, then in charge. Colporteur 
Musa’s experiences during the four years 
of war were most interesting, but far too 
long to be recorded here. All the books 
he had in hand at the outbreak of war 
had been well distributed over the great 
Houran, where he supported not only 
himself but a number of orphans as well. 
Musa was delighted at being able to re- 
stock his bags at Jerusalem, and he set 
out again for the north. Our other col- 
porteur, Girgis Marina, has since been 
traced, and we are glad to report that not- 
withstanding many difficulties and trials, 
including the loss of several members of 
his family, he himself is well. He tells 
of several deliverances from prison and 
from the cruel hand of the Turk. His 
books were exhausted at the end of two 
years, and their distribution had extended 
as far as Mardin, in upper Mesopotamia. 
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In the British Hospital at Petrograd 





GARDEN OF THE BRITISH HOSPITAL AT PETROGRAD 
FOR RUSSIAN WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


HE following paragraphs come from 
the pen of Miss Ethel Kean, 
daughter of the late Rev. William 

Kean, D.D., who was for many years 
our Society’s secretary at Petrograd, 
down to the date of his lamented death 
there last December. 
8 8 

As I .entered the big ward of our 
hospital—the British hospital for wounded 
Russian soldiers in Petrograd—I was 
greeted on all sides with cries of ‘‘ Give 
me one, Sestritza!”’ (little sister). ‘‘ Give 
me one!” ‘‘ You promised me one!” 
The object which they so eagerly desired 
was a copy of the four Gospels in Russian, 
neatly bound in coloured calico. Numbers 
of these had been placed at my disposal 
by the British and see Bible uiaaies 
that I might 
give them 
away among | 
our hospital 
patients. 

Fromone | 
cot to an- ‘x 
other I went, 
carrying the , 
little books. | 
The distnibu- 
tion, how- 
ever, proved 
by no means | 
such an easy | 
task as 


might have been pected. 
Because each soldier wanted 
to select his own copy; and, 
since the books were bound 
in different colours, many 
of the soldiers found much 
difficulty in making up their 
minds which colour they 
preferred as the prettiest. 
In fact, when I had no 
more books left bound in 
the hue desired, some of the 
patients petitioned me to get 
them copies in the special 
colour they wanted, and to 
bring these next day. 

As I gave each wounded 
man his book, I questioned 
him to find out whether he 
could read. Many of them 
confessed that they were illiterate; and 
when I asked why, such a man wanted to 
have a book, he would explain that he 
would take it back with him to his own 
village, for his dochurka (little daughter), 
or for the paven (youngster), who was at 
school, and would be able to read the 
book to the elder folk. 

At length each soldier had received his 
copy and had returned to his cot. As 
they lay there, they formed part of a 
picture of vivid interest. I can still 
see that great sunlit ward, with its white 
walls and curtains of electric blue, filled 
with rows of white beds with blue cover- 
lets, and white tables and chairs. A 
couple of sisters, dressed in blue uniforms 
with white caps and aprons, moved to 
and fro attending to the needs of the 





IN A WARD OF THE BRITISH HOSPITAL. 
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Robinson Crusoe and the Bible 


to God for Deliverance: When I had 
done praying, I took up my Bible, and 
opening it to read, the first Words that 
presented to me, were, Watt on the Lord, 
and be of good Cheer, and he shall 
strengthen thy Heart: watt, I say, on the 
Lord. It is impossible to express the 
Comfort this gave me. In answer, I thank- 
fully laid down the Book, and was no more 
sad, at least, not on that Occasion. 
8 @ 

The Savage [Friday] was now a good 
Christian, a much better than I; though 
I have reason to hope, and bless God for 
it, that we were equally penitent, and 
comforted restor’d Penitents; we had 
here the Word of God to read, and no 
farther off from his Spirit to instruct, than 
if we had been in England. 

I always apply’d myself in Reading the 
Scripture, to let him know, as well as I 
could, the Meaning of what I read; and 
he again, by his serious Inquiries and 
Questions, made me, I said before, a much 
better Scholar in the Scripture Knowledge, 
than I should ever have been by my own 
private mere Reading. Another thing I 
cannot refrain from observing here also 
from Experience, in this retir’d Part of 
my Life, vzz. How infinite and inexpres- 
sible a Blessing it is, that the Knowledge 
of God, and of the Doctrine of Salvation 
through Christ Jesus, is so plainly laid 
down in the Word of God; so easy to be 


receiv'd and understood: That as the 
bare reading the Scripture made me cap- 
able of understanding enough of my Duty, 
to carry me directly on to the great Work 
of sincere Repentance for my Sins, and 
laying hold of a Saviour for Life and Sal- 
vation, to a stated Reformation in Prac- 
tice, and Obedience to all God’s commands, 
and this without any Teacher or Instruc- 
tor; I mean, human; so the same plain 
Instruction sufficiently served to the 
enlightening this Savage Creature, and 
bringing him to be such a Christian, as I 
have known few equal to him in my 
Life. 

As to all the Disputes, Wranglings, 
Strife, and Contention which has happen’d 
in the World about Religion, whether 
Niceties in Doctrines, or Schemes of Church 
Government, they were all perfectly useless 
tous; as for ought I can yet see, they 
have been to all the rest of the World : 
We had the sure Gutde to Heaven, viz. 
The Word of God; and we had, blessed 
be God, comfortable Views of the Spirit of 
God teaching and instructing us by his 
Word, leading us into all Truth, and mak- 
ing us both willing and obedient to the 
Instruction of his Word; and I cannot 
see the least Use that the greatest Know- 
ledge of the disputed Points in Religion 
which have made such Confusions in the 
World would have been to us, if we could 
have obtain’d it. 





Do not hear or read the Scriptures for any other end but to become better in 
your daily walk, and to be instructed in every good work and increase in the 
love and service of God.—/eremy Taylor. 





Baby 


Baby, He loved pretty things ; 
‘“‘ Consider the lilies,’’ said He: 
Thy mother, she sighs or she sings, 
But still she’s considering thee. 


O Baby, He loved little birds ; 
‘““ Not one is forgotten,’’ said He: 
Thy mothér remembers His words, 
And comforts herself about thee. 


In graces, thy mother hath prayed— 
Since daily her baby she drest— 

Thou mayst like the flower be arrayed, 
Which Jesus admired and blest. 


O Dove from the heavens that shine, 
Whose home is His merciful breast ; 
Come visit this baby of mine, 
My new little bird in its nest. 
T. T. Lyncu, 
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God's Book in Burma 


[* Burma the results of our colportage 
last year proved distinctly encour- 
aging. The fifteen colporteurs who 
were directly employed by the Bible 
Society sold 60,000 books, while the mis- 
sionaries of the S.P.G. and the W.M.M.S. 
who receive our grants in aid of colportage 
were responsible for the sale of 34,000 
copies. In 1918 our own fifteen col- 
porteurs travelled 13,000 miles, and called 
at nearly 100,000 houses in over 3,600 
villages. They have visited the Wolfram 
mines in Tavoy, the lead mines of the 
Northern Shan States, the ruby mines of 
Mogok, the pearl fisheries of Mergui, and 
the out-post stations on the frontiers of 
China and Siam. By ferry and sampan 
and crazy ‘‘ dugout,’”’ by bullock-cart and 
pack-pony, most frequently of all on 
foot, they have carried the Scriptures 
throughout practically every district and 
township of Upper and Lower Burma. 
In the market-places of the big towns and 


villages of the Irrawaddy Delta, in the 


bazaars of the Shan States, and wherever 
else men assemble and meet together ; 
at the great demon-festivals where public 
gambling runs riot and opportunity is 
offered for orgies of licen- 

: tiousness; at the feasts 
iS of the central shrines 
~ of Buddha—shrines 
so sacred that, as 
the notice-boards 

pos state in the 
quaint 
hy brid 
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of the 
Anglo- 
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CULPCRTEUR ON THE COAST OF BURMA, 


vernacular schools, ‘‘foot-wearing is 
strictly prohibited ’’—these bearers of 
the ‘‘White Book,” as it is commonly 
called in Lower Burma, have taken their 
stand. As a rule, numerous sales are 
made on such occasions. It is by no 
means uncommon to find in the col- 
porteur’s diary a note that every book he 
had with him was sold. 

The ubiquitous nature of this work is 
illustrated by a report on colportage in 
the Lower Chindwin district of Upper 
Burma. In a village called Zedaw a 
man said to the colporteur: ‘‘ I’ve been 
on a visit to Rangoon—they were selling 
the Scriptures there. I *’went in to 
Mandalay on my way back home—they 
were selling the Scriptures there. I’ve 
seen you selling them in Monywa town, 
and now you've come out to Zedaw. 
These Scriptures of yours will soon be 
everywhere.”” This was not meant for 
praise, for the speaker was very angry 
and spat on the ground as he went away. 
But the incident does show that the work 
is going on. 

There is a good deal of evidence that 
in Lower Burma, particularly among the 
alien races, the old prejudice against 
Christianity is breaking down, and that if 
only the ministry of the Bible Society 
could be followed up more systematically 
by the ministry of preaching and teaching, 
something in the nature of the mass 
movements of Southern India might take 
place. For example, our colporteur at 
Moulmein reports : 

‘‘In my daily round of duties I meet 
with such kind reception from the people 
as never before. I am certain that the 
present war is softening the hearts and 
opening the eyes of many. They know 
that in Jesus Christ alone can they find 
a Saviour. There are now several little 
bands of secret believers among those 
who have bought the Scriptures in 
previous years. Although most of them 
are poor coolies, they have made a 
small contribution of Rs. 6.14 to the 
funds of the Bible Society, because they 

feel that the teaching of the Bible is 
true.” 

In Syriam one colporteur, who sold 

over 1,800 Gospels last year, was 
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formerly a Buddhist monk. He is now 
an elderly man, and had worn the yellow 
robes for twenty-five years before his 
conversion. Though he its physically un- 
able to do much jungle work, he frequently 
visits the nearer villages, and many of 
his sales have been among the Bengalis, 
Hindus, Tamils, and Telugus who are so 
numerous in Syriam. 

At Mandalay our Bible-woman, who 
was formerly an experienced teacher in 
the W.M.M.S. Girls’ School, sold nearly 
1,300 portions of Scripture last year in 
_ the railway station and elsewhere. Even 
Buddhist priests have bought copies, 
offering their pice in their handkerchiefs, 
so as not to touch the coin and thus keep 
the letter of their law. The Bible-woman 
testifies to the great value of offering the 
Scriptures for sale, as giving opportunities 
for preaching the Gospel. Constantly she 
has been surrounded by little groups of 
people listening to her Christian teaching. 
She has often been able to hold conversa- 
tions with young Burmans, who have 
joined either the Motor Corps or the 
Sappersand Miners. A friend of the Bible 
Society purchased 128 Burmese Gospels 
for the Bible-woman to take out and give 
away to such men of the Sappers and 
Miners who would be likely really to read 
and use them. One young man, who 
had bought some books of Scripture at 
the railway station, afterwards came to 
the Bible-woman’s home asking to be 
taught about our Lord and His religion, 
and subsequently said that he believed, 
and begged for early baptism. 


In the Lower Chindwindis- 
trict the Rev. M. H. Russel 
writes from the W.M.M.S. 
mission at Monywa, in praise 
of the courage, patience,en- ¢ 
thusiasm and tact of Col- 
porteur Maung Po Thwai: _ 
‘“* At Lezin and Powun- 4 
daung the sales at the 
Buddhist festivals were 
excellent. Several of 
us went with the 
colperteur and saw 
the work he did. At 
Powundaung, which 
is famous for its 
cave-temples, we had 
very fine opportunities. 
The books were our 
text, and the preach- 
ing obtained a ready 
hearing. Thus does 
the Bible Society help 
the missionaries. 
While we were on our | 
rounds selling Gospels, the following con- 
versation was overheard: ‘Those little 
books of theirs,’ said one man to his friend, 
‘are in every nook-and-corner village of the 
jungle.’ ‘They must be well paid for it,’ 
was the reply. ‘No,’ said the first 
speaker, ‘it isn’t that. They are doing it 
to establish their Christianity. And they 
are zealous, too. They have their reasons ; 
they know that though many to-day do not 
accept their Book and faith, yet thechildren 
coming after will accept it, and the seed 
sown by Scripture-selling will grow.’ ’’ 
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A BUDDHIST MONK IN 
BURMA WITH HIS 
BEGGING BOWL. 


You that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 

And trust that out of night and death shall rise 
The dawn of ampler life, 


Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your heart, 
That God has given you as a priceless dower 


- To live in these great times and bear your part 
In Freedom's crowning hour; 


That you may tell your sons, who see the light 
High in the heavens, their heritage to take, 
**I saw the powers of darkness put to flight, 
I saw the morning break.”’ 
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Here and There 


At their first meeting, the newly- 
appointed Committee of the Society unani- 
mously re-elected Mr. Williamson Lamplough 
as Chairman, and Sir Andrew Wingate as 
Vice-Chairman. 

On the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee of the Cape Auxiliary, our Society has 
renewed its grant of {100 to the Moham- 
medan Commission of the Dutch Reformed 
Church for colportage among Moslems in the 
Cape Province. 

From Cape Castle Coast the Rev. W. H. 
Maude has forwarded f{r12 gs. tod.; the 
result of collections for the Society by the 
W.M.M.S. congregations in the Gold Coast 
district. In addition to this, he sends £36 
—a splendid sum collected last year by the 
pupils of the Cape Coast Girls’ High School. 

| 2) 

We learn from Kobé that our secretary, 
Mr. F. Parrott, has been able to arrange 
for printing the Japanese New Testament in 
point type for the blind. About seventy 
schools for the sightless now exist in Japan. 
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The Governor-General of Australia, Sir 
Ronald Munro Ferguson, presided at the 
annual meeting of the Victoria Auxiliaries’ 
Union held on March 25th in the Chapter 
House, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Melbourne. 
He declared that the world owed much to 
the Bible Society. War had given a special 
direction to its activities, or at least a great 
impetus toone ---- -  -  ~ 
section of its 
work. We 
could imagine 
how our sol- 
diers in Pales- 
tine and Meso- 
potamia would 
turn to. the 
Scriptures not 
only for sup- 
port and com- 
fort, but for 
those old 
stories, fami- 
liar in child- 
hood, to which 
the scenes 
around them 
and the names 


ofsacredplaces |. - Or 


gave a new b&. 


reality and 





meaning. To a Society which had done so 
much to widen the boundaries of Chris- 
tianity and civilisation the world owed 
much. In sending the Bible abroad the 
Society was circulating the finest expression 
of the English language, in its most acces- 
sible form. ‘‘ So long as the Bible is read 
and studied and learnt by heart,’’ said the 
Governor-General, ‘“‘our great language 
will be saved from change and corruption, 
and will remain the common speech of our 
widely scattered race.’’ He sincerely hoped 
that the Society would continue to prosper, 
and meet with that support to which its 
noble purpose and fine achievements en- 
titled it. His Excellency was supported by 
Bishop Langley, Bishop Armstrong, the 
Rev. F. W. Baller, of the China Inland 
Mission—one of the revisers of the Man- 
darin Bible—Dr. Leeper, and Col.-Chaplain 
G. H. Mackay. There was on view at the 
meeting a splendid Bible which is to be 
presented by the Governor-General on 
behalf of the Society to the Commonwealth 
Parliament as a memento of the signing 
of peace. ° 
2) 


From Calcutta we hear that despite 
the very trying economic conditions which 
prevail, and the spirit of restlessness which 
has laid hold on the educated classes in 
Bengal, our issues of the Scriptures show no 
signs of falling off. The Society’s depot at 
Calcutta is as busy as ever, and the demands 
from missionaries for Gospels and Testa- 


ments continue unabated. 
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Personalia 


English Christians heard with grief of 
the death of Sir T. F. Victor Buxton, Bart., 
who passed away with tragic suddenness 
through a motor-car accident. Those who 
have been privileged to co-operate with him 
in Christian service realize how heavy is the 
loss of such a man in his prime. The repre- 
sentative of a distinguished family, he 
worthily upheld its high religious and 
philanthropic traditions, and he grudged no 
sacrifice of time or wealth to fulfil his public 
duties. An ardent and devout Christian, 
he felt intense personal concern for the 
Church's missionary enterprise, and his sym- 
pathy was peculiarly drawn out towards 
the child-races of the world. Sir Victor 
cherished a profound interest in the work of 
the Bible Society. He served on its Com- 
mittee ; in 1916 he joined the ranks of its 
Vice-Presidents ; he sat on the platform at 
its last anniversary. We associate ourselves 
with the remarkable outburst of regard and 
regret called forth by his exodus. We give 
thanks for this good man’s example. “ In 
his heart there burned an invisible flame like 
a lamp, a lamp lit by the hand of God.”’ 

2) i) 

At their meeting on June 2nd the Com- 
mittee gave a very hearty welcome to Mr. 
and Mrs. Hope, who have reached England 
from Teheran—where Mr. Hope is the So- 
ciety’s secretary for Persia and Mesopotamia 
—and to Mr. W. J. W. Roome, the Society's 
secretary for East Central Africa, who has 
returned home on furlough after extended 
and adventurous explorations in the interior 
of the Dark Continent. 

© 2%) 

Many friends in North India as well 
as in England will grieve with the Rev. 
T. S. Wynkoop over the death of his devoted 
wife, which took place in May at Princeton, 
N.J. They were married shortly before 
he returned from America to Allahabad in 
1893, when he became secretary of our 
North India Auxiliary. For eighteen years 
Mr. and Mrs. Wynkoop laboured together 
with tireless enthusiasm for the cause, 
to which Mrs. Wynkoop consecrated all her 
gifts and her strength. The Young People’s 
Branch of the Bible Society in North India, 
which she founded, grew and _ flourished 
wonderfully under her inspiring leadership, 
and she became one of our lady H.L.G.’s 
in 1906. To her bereaved husband, now 
left alone in the evening after his long 
day’s faithful service, we extend our deepest 


sympathy. 


Every year the Hibernian Bible Society 
invites the attendance at its annual meetings 
in Dublin and Belfast of a representative 
of the B.F.B.S. This year the Rev. H. A. 
Raynes, the Home Superintendent, served 
in this capacity. His visit afforded an 
opportunity of acknowledging the generous 
contribution made by the Hibernian Society 
to London. In 1918 the sum sent was the 
largest hitherto received, amounting to 
£3,280 for the General Fund and {180 
for the Emergency Fund. Mr. Raynes’ en- 
gagements included the annual meeting 
in Dublin on the morning of Thursday, 
May 15th, and on Thursday afternoon a 
sale of work in the Bible House, Sackville 
Street, which realised £70. Next day, 
through the hospitality of Mr. W. H. 
McLaughlin, J.P., D.L., Treasurer of the 
Belfast Auxiliary, Mr. Raynes met a large 
number of members of the Belfast Com- 
mittee and clergy at lunch; and on Sunday 
he preached in the cathedral in the morning, 
and, with the cordial consent of the Bishop 
of Down, in a leading Presbyterian Church 
in the evening. Healso addressed a United 
Children’s Service in the afternoon, in con- 
nection with which a gift of {50 was placed 
in the collecting plate. An afternoon 
meeting in the Y.M.C.A. Hall, Belfast, on 
Monday, a rapid return to Dublin, and the 
annual meeting at Kingstown on Monday 
evening concluded a busy but interesting 
visit to Ireland paid in the interests of world- 
wide Bible work. 

i] 


The Rev. R. J. Gould, who is one of 
our sub-agents in China, and is now in 
France with the Y.M.C.A., will complete a 
year's service there at the end of September, 
and hopes to sail for China as soon as 
possible after that date, to resume his work 
for the Society. 
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Mr. J. L. Cleator has been appointed 
organizing agent in Tasmania. Born in the 
Isle of Man, and with a number of years’ 
experience in Canada, Mr. Cleator has been 
doing service as a sub-agent of the Society 
in Victoria, where he is also a Lay Reader. 


So 8 8 


At the close of the war our depots in 
Berlin, Vienna, and Budapest contained no 
fewer than 1,100,000 copies of the Scriptures 
—471,000 of which were bound volumes— 
to the total value of £15,500. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria St., London, E.C.4. Telsgrams. ‘* Tes:aments, London.” 
Bankers: Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, London, B.C.2. 
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‘The Bible in the World 


W e T. PAUL has a fine contempt for grammar. Mere rules of composi- 

tion are wrecked in the surge of his sentences, which roll in upon 

us like waves of the sea. Often he can find no phrase great enough 

are for the passion which is overflowing his soul. Language is too poor to 

express those unspeakable thoughts and experiences. So, when he has. 

exhausted the lexicon and comes to the end of old words, the apostle 

MOre sometimes coins a fresh word or phrase to utter his meaning. When, 

for example, he is bowed down with a sense of his unworthiness of that 

high place in the Church to which God has called him, he declares that 

than he is ‘‘ less than the least of all saints.’”’ But 

he has invented an epithet to convey his 

emotion: he cries, literally, ‘‘I am the 

con- leastest of all saints ’’—a double superlative, 

which perhaps no Greek had ever written 

before. And in Romans vill. 37 he breaks 

quer- out with another home-made word, which 

our version renders ‘‘ we are more than 

ors conquerors.” It might be translated ‘ In 

all these things we over-conquer,”’ after the 

pattern of our words ‘‘ over-master ’’ and 

‘‘ over-do.’’ A modern English scholar has suggested the s} 
rendering: “ In all these things we over-overcome.”’ f 

For this intense verb means that the Christian’s con- | 
flict with his spiritual foes is to be no drawn batile, no | 

partial success. In the holy war we must not be content | 2 

with dislodging the foe from the field, so that he only — ie 





retires into some more secure line of entrenchments. St. 
Paul tells us that evil is to be not merely defeated, but 
routed and swept away. He exults in an excess and 
extravagance of victory: ‘“‘ We are more than con- 
querors, we over-overcome.’’ It is wonderful to catch 
the ringing confident note that resounds through the 
early hymns of the Church militant : ‘‘ Thanks be unto God, 
Who always maketh us to triumph in Christ—Who hath 
delivered, and doth deliver, in Whom we trust that He 
shall still deliver.’’ Christ’s happy warriors are possessed 
by strange, unearthly energy. Out of weakness they 
are made strong, they wax valiant in fight, they turn 
to flight the armies of the aliens. Who would not 
join the ranks of this invincible, irresistible army ? 
To many of us such a picture appears little 
more than a sublime ideal, a beautiful, im- 
possible dream. Alas! we say wistfully, it is 
high: we cannot attain unto it. It looks so 
unlike our own chequered experience—our 
half-hearted struggles, our frequent defeats, our forlorn 
and ineffectual campaigns. The ancient promise reads: 
‘“The dragon shalt thou trample underfoot.”’ Yes, St. 
George beating down the Dragon is meant to be the | 
emblem and image of the Christian contending against  /~— 
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We are more than conquerors 


the evil that is in the world. But, if 
truth be told, ought we not rather to 
invert the image, and draw another 
emblem in which the Dragon is upper- 
most, trampling upon the Saint? Must 
we not confess that too often we ourselves 
are far less than conquerors ? 

Now the victory which St. Paul 
describes is a triumph over the sufferings 
of this present time—men’s practical trials 
and sorrows and disappointments. What 
a tragic list he writes down—tribulation, 
anguish, persecution, famine, nakedness, 
peril, sword—words which were real 
enough to the primitive Church, words 
which have become terribly real once 
more to millions of men during these last 
five years. Yet, when the apostle ends 
his recital he cries out in a rapture of 
faith: Nay, tm all these things we are 
more than conquerors through Him that 
loved us. For St. Paul, the secret which 
overcomes the world is simply the love 
of God, which is in Christ Jesus our 
Lord. 

That secret is so open that we often 
miss it, and so unutterable that we fail 
to take it in. ‘‘ It is easy enough to talk 
in a vague way about the love of God. 
But the love of God implies surely the 
individual ; love has little content indeed 
if its object is merely a collective noun, 
an abstract, a concept. The real crux 
comes when the question rises in a man’s 
own heart, Does God love me?” Christ 


Common Prayer 


has made it possible for each man to 
answer that question. By His living and 
His teaching, by His dying and His rising 
again, He has poured new, immeasurable 
meaning into the name ‘“‘ God,” and into 
the name “‘ love.’’ He has shown us the 
very core and centre of the Gospel—that 
Almighty God cares for each single indi- 
vidual man with an awful passion and 
sacrifice beyond anything we can imagine 
or understand. Many years ago I wan- 
dered into a little Breton cathedral, and 
found a side-chapel which was bare and 
empty. It had no altar and no priest: 
only on the wall hung a carved Figure of 
the Crucified, and underneath was written, 
C'est ainst qu'il m'a atmé—He loved me 
like this. Herein is love, not that I loved 
God, but that He loved me. He has set 
His heart upon me. For my sake He has 
Himself endured tribulation and anguish, 
and persecution and famine, and naked- 
ness and peril and sword. In all these 
things I am more than conqueror through 
His victory. 


‘““My soul is for a crown aspiring, 

The crown of righteousness ; 

My soul is for the truth inquiring, 
For God, and nothing less. 

Sin, sorrow, and the dark, conspiring 
Assault me, and I bleed— 

Tired am I: but through Love untiring, 
I know I shall succeed.”’ 

T. H. D. 


The following topics are suggested for this month: 


LET us PRAy— 


For all those, whether at home or abroad, who are engaged in printing and binding 


editions of the Scriptures. 


For our Publications Department, in London and other centres, under the heavy 
strain of producing immense new editions in face of extraordinary difficulties. 


For the Committee, that they may be guided in filling vacancies in the Staff— 
especially in appointing secretaries to reorganize and superintend our Bible work on 


the Continent of Europe. 


For the missionary Church in Korea in its present distress, and for our own servants 
and colporteurs in that country, that they through patience and comfort of the 


Scriptures may have hope. 


For all who are charged with settling economic disputes or framing agreements 
between nations, that they may be inspired and guided by the teaching of the Bible. 
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IN THE WOODS AT THUN, SWITZERLAND. 


As many of our readers are aware, the 
Bible House Library contains one of the 
most remarkable collections in existence 
of versions of Holy Scripture in over 600 
languages. Specimens of very many of 
the famous and rare editions of the Bible 
are now included on our shelves ; and from 
time to time these are increased by the 
generous kindness of individual friends. 
Recently an exceptional opportunity pre- 
sented itself, as a result of which several 
valuable acquisitions have been secured 
for the Library. They include a perfect 
manuscript of the New Testament in the 
Wycliffite version, copied about 5co years 
ago. Such manuscripts, which were widely 
circulated up and down the land, did much 
to introduce and extend a knowledge of 
the Bible in English. Another precious 
gift is the French New Testament printed 
in 1473 or 1474—the first New Testament, 
or one of the very first, to appear in that 
language. Other valuable books given to 
the Library include the second quarto 
edition of Coverdale’s English New Testa- 
ment, printed in parallel columns with the 
Latin Vulgate version; together with four 


different specimens of the New Testament _ 


in Greek, three in French, one in Italian, 
and three in Latin. 






Photo by Ballance. 


It cannot be too clearly understood 
that not a penny of the Bible Society’s 
funds is ever used for purchasing such 
books ; but throughout our history, gener- 
ous friends, deeply interested in the Bible 
House Library, have stored it with these 
treasures. Visitors to London frequently 
call to inspect the collection, and students 
often take advantage of the privilege of 
consulting rare editions and versions of 
Scripture, which we are always ready to 
place at their disposal. 

oO 8 

At the thanksgiving for peace in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral on Sunday morning, 
July 6th, when the King and Queen were 
present in state, the Church of Scotland 
was represented by the Rev. Dr. Kilgour, 
the Bible Society’s Editorial Superinten- 
dent, who walked, in company with repre- 
sentatives of the English Free Churches,. 
behind the Archbishop of Canterbury in 
the procession. Before the service they 
were presented to the King. 

@ 

The American Bible Society issued last 
year no fewer than 6,040,707 volumes. 
This shows a marked increase over the 
total of 4,818,564 volumes issued in 1917. 
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The increase is mainly due to the great 
numbers of pocket Testaments given to 
American soldiers. The circulation of the 
A.B.S. in its foreign agencies during 1918 
was 1,785,153 copies of the Scriptures. 
The total war distribution by the A.B.S. 
to soldiers and sailors of the United 
States during the whole period of the 
war exceeded four and a half million 
books. 
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Seven new African priests of the 
U.M.C.A. Mission were ordained last year 
in the diocese of Zanzibar. They included 
the first man of the Shambala tribe, and 
the first man of the Zigua tribe, who had 
ever received this office. Our Society 
published St. Matthew’s Gospel in Zigula 
(or Zigua) in 1906, and the complete New 
‘Testament in Shambala in 1908. 


i) 


From Nyasaland a missionary of the 
U.M.C.A. has forwarded this quaint and 
‘ touching letter, written by a young African 
who was undergoing five years’ imprison- 
ment: ‘ Your visit and gift of the Bible 
is and will be my life memory. . . . I am 
not boasting myself; but as God is my 
witness, I dare say that since I had 
received the Bible I am changed—I am 
another man again. For instance, my 
fellow crime-prisoners used to call it ‘the 
magic Bible.’ Compare what and who I 
was before I had your Bible gift—even 
in the eyes of the fellow-sinners it could 
be seen through. Pray for me, that God 
may send His Holy Ghost to help me to 
believe His holy Word.” 


The Model for Reports 
The reports of religious societies 
ought to be among the chief means of 
creating fresh interest in their pro- 
ceedings; they ought to be such that 
able and instructed minds should read 
them with zealous delight, and the young 
people of our households pore over them 
as they do over Robinson Crusoe. The 
four Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles 
are the models of what a missionary 
report should be; and it is evident that 
our missionary annuals are as little like 
these models as possible. What is it that 
has made the Acts of the Apostles a read- 
able report for the last eighteen centuries ? 
Is it not the lifelike account of the contests — 
of the preachers of the Gospel with their 
powerful adversaries, and such _heart- 
stirring records as those of the conversion 
of the Ethiopian eunuch, or of the Philip- 
pian jailer ? Is it not the ever-fresh log- 
book of the Mediterranean voyage, the 
shipwreck at Malta, the journey to Rome ? 
And were we not intended to learn from 
this bright example the art of writing 
Church history? If the account of the 
Apostles’ ministry had been delivered in 
the style of our modern reports, we might 
have had some such memoranda as these : 
‘‘ Thessalonica.—The people of this 
district were found in a state of much 
indifference to the Kingdom of God. The 
Synagogue services were attended with 
regularity, but the animosity of the Chief 
Priests and Scribes rendered it difficult 
to direct the minds of the people to Evan- 
gelical truth ; even violence was offered to 
the persons of the preachers.”’ 
From The Christian Spectator, 1863. 





Blessed Lord, by Whose providence all Holy Scriptures were written and 

preserved for our instruction, guide us in the deep things of Thy heavenly 

wisdom, and of Thy great mercy lead us by Thy word unto everlasting 
life: through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 
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ce 


O nation is strong that is not estab- 
i lished on the Bible.’’ This mess- 
age did not come from the Peace 
Conference, nor from any of the kings or 
statesmen of Europe, or the wise men of 
America. It was the expression of an 
African ruler’s conviction, based on his 
own Christian experience. Anderea, King 
of Bunyoro, Omkama Na-bunyoro, gave 
heartfelt utterance to these words in an 
interview with the writer at his capital of 
Masindi, in the Bunyoro kingdom of the 
Uganda Protectorate. Anderea is a fine 
- type of Christian gentleman—kindly, cour- 
teous, an example and inspiration to his 
subjects. He is one more proof that the 
African, by the grace of God, can rise in 
the moral, social, and spiritual scale, even 
as the more privileged European and 
American. The Bible is his , cuidein 
all his private and state affairs. \ Over 
the dour that leads into his study 
inscribed the 
text, ‘‘Niwe 
Hit Mukama 
Ndukwesiga’’ — 
‘‘In Thee, O |) 
Lord, do I put — — , 
my trust.” 
Anderea 
takes a keen 
interest in the 
work of the 
Bible Society 
and its spread- 
ing to the 
regions beyond 
his own king- 
dom. He and 
his people, who 
have responded 
so nobly to the 
work of the 
C.M.S., now 
possess the 
complete Bible 
in Nyoro, 
printed and 
supplied by the 
Bible Society: 


and, though an aras DHOW OFF PEMBA. 
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By W. J. W. Roome 


The Bible Society’s Secretary in East Africa 


they are not so numerous as the Baganda, 
they are quite as appreciative of the 
Word of God. It may be truthfully said 
that, in varying degrees, according to 
their stages of education and spiritual 
development, black men are quite as 
responsive as white men to the blessings 
of the Gospel of peace and good-will. 
The African can become as warm a 
lover of his Bible as the Englishman. 

This conviction has been amply con- 
firmed during the writer’s recent journeys 
through the heart of Africa; made on 
behalf of the Bible Society. From 1916 to 
1919 these journeys were four in number, 
and extended into all the main districts 
of Eastern and Central Africa. 

The first tour, made through portions 
of Uganda and British East Africa, to the 
east coast and the eastern islands of Zanzi- 
bar and Pemba, traversed all the districts 
which are at present being reached by 

Protestant 

| missions in 
those regions. 

The second 

tour started 

through the 


e eastern districts 


of Uganda, and 
crossed Lake 
Albert Nyanza, 
to the little 
known and 
sparsely popu- 
lated hill 
regions in the 
north-east of 
Belgian Congo. 
Thence I 
travelled south- 
wards, through 
the great Ituri 
and Aruwimi 
forests, for 400 
miles to the 
Aruwimi river, 
reaching the 
great Congo 
river itself at 
Stanleyville. A 
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diversion southwards took us up the 
Lualaba river, and brought us to the lands 
that were once the haunt of the notorious 
Tippoo Tib and his gang of slave-raiders. 
Sailing down the main stream of the 
Congo, the mightiest of African rivers, 
which is in some places from twelve to 
fifteen miles wide, we reached the head of 
the ‘‘ Horse-shoe,”’ and then crossed the 
forest lands to the Lopori river, and on 
through the districts once devastated by 
the ‘‘ Rubber” atrocities. Passing on 
again down the Congo to its Ubangi 
affluent, and then ascending that tributary, 
we reached Bangui, the capital of the 
French Shari Chad Protectorate. At this 
important centre of French influence the 
Lieutenant-Governor—as the Vice-Gover- 
nor of Belgian Congo had 
already done at Stanleyville— 
very kindly placed all Govern- 
ment information with re- 
ference to tribal areas. and 
statistics at the disposal of the 
writer, forhislinguisticsurvey. 

At Bangui the writer 
commenced his longest single 
march of about 1,300 miles | 
to the River Nile. We tra- 
versed the northern districts 
of the Belgian Congo and 
the southern districts of the 
French Congo into the Anglc- 
Egyptian Sudan. On our 
arrival at Shambe on the 
Nile, we were able to complete 
the journey to Khartoum by 
steamer. There the kindness 
of the British officials enabled 
us to finish the survey for 
the vast pagan areas in the 
Southern Sudan. 

From Khartoum we re- 
turned to Uganda by sailing 
1,000 miles up the Nile to 
Rejaf, and thence passing 
overland for 400 milesthrough 
the fronticr post at Nimule 
to Kampala. 

The writer’s third tour 
included a second visit to | 
many of the missions in 
British East Africa and 
Zanzibar, proceeding thence 
by sea to Dar-Es-Salaam, the 
port of entry into ‘‘ German ” 
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East Africa. Through the kindness of the 
British and Belgian military authorities, 
we were able to pass right through 
“German” East Africa from east to 
west, and then to ascend Lake Tanganyika 
to its northern port at Usumbura. From 
that point an overland march to Lake 
Kivu brought the writer into the wonderful 
upland region of Ruanda—probably the 
choicest district of the former ‘‘ German” 
sphere. This, with the adjoining territory 
of Urundi, embraces a healthy moun- 
tainous area with a thriving agricultural 
community, numbering probably over 
2,000,000, who all speak the language of 
Ruanda with some few dialectic differences. 
It was sad to see the old German mission 
stations abandoned, with no one to gather 
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Tramping across Africa 


up their scattered remnants after the 
dispersals caused by the war. The writer 
was the first non-military or non-political 
traveller to pass through a large part of 


this Protectorate after the Germans had 


departed. Wereturned to Kampala across 
Lake Victoria Nyanza. 

The fourth and last journey was on 
the way home to England. Wemarched 
southwards from Uganda, passing through 
a different part of ‘“‘ German ”’ East Africa 
down into Nyasaland, and thence through 
Rhodesia into South Africa. On this 
journey we passed through Tabora, the 
place where the Germans imprisoned fifty 
missionaries and others, and where long 
years before Stanley had finally said fare- 
well to Livingstone. We also passed 
through Ujiji, the famous spot where 
Stanley found the great pioneer on the 
shores of Lake Tanganyika. In Nyasaland 
great mission stations like Livingstonia, 
Zomba, and Blantyre, bear witness to 
what Scotsmen have done for the lands 
which Livingstone first laid open. In 
Rhodesia, the town of Livingstone on 
the Zambesi'river now commemorates the 
spot near which Livingstone discovered 
the wonderful Victoria Falls, which the 
natives call ‘‘ Sounding Smoke.”’ 

These four journeys have involved alto- 
gether between 21,000 and 22,000 miles of 
inland travel. Of this distance from 5,000 
to 6,000 miles have been tramped on foot, 
while the remainder was traversed by the 
aid of steam or petrol, by cycle or canoe, 
by horse, mule, ass, orcamel. The regions 
traversed have been as varied as the 
means of conveyance—crossing arid sandy 
desert, wading miles of flooded swamps, 
climbing mountain tops and passing over 
unbridged rivers. We passed through 
“ civilized ’’’ centres of European settle- 
ments, and through the trackless haunts 
of the pygmies of the great Congo 
forests; through districts swept by the 
hurricane of war, and through some of 
the rare lands which its terrors have 


never touched; through cities where 
the demoralizing influences of Islam are 
rampant, unchecked by Christian restraint, 
and through mission colonies and villages 
where dawn is heralded by sounds of praise 
to the loving Father, and evening closes 
with family prayer to the great God, once 
unknown ; through lands which one might 
almost call ‘‘ unduly’ crowded by mis- 
sionary societies, where four different 
organizations may be visited in a day’s 
march of thirty miles, and across lonely 
lands where it took eighty-five days to 
cross the gap from one Christian mission 
to another—lands where the name of 
Christ is unknown, except possibly in 
Moslem derision. In the extensive dis- 
tricts thus surveyed, by the help of mis- 
sionaries, Government officials, and per- 
sonal investigation, it has been possible 
to locate altogether about 700 different 
tribes and sub-tribes. In most of their 
tongues the first rudiments of translation 
work remain untouched; in a smaller 
number of them the noble army of 
missionaries is striving amidst many difh- 
culties to prepare the way of the Lord, 
and to make a highway for our God and 
His Book. In the course of a hundred 
visits which the writer paid to seventy- 
four separate mission stations belonging 
to twenty-four societies, he has had the 
joy and privilege of meeting over three 
hundred missionaries, and _ consulting 
them about their share in this prepara- 
tion. Amid the Babel of African 
tongues, through this tangled linguistic 
puzzle, light is dawning, a brotherhood 
is growing up, and one Name is becoming 
known. 

Each of these many tribes may be 
sharply severed in speech from its neigh- 
bours; but as the missionary penetrates 
their long-closed haunts, the Name which 
is above every name, the Name which 
carries from one language to another, 
rises in morning praise and evening 
prayer. 


‘‘Our modesty to God in prayers hath no other measures but 


these —distrust of ourselves; confidence in God; humility of person: 
reverence of address; and submission to God's will.’’—Jeremy Taylor. 
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Missions and the Bible Society 


EOPLE are waking up to understand 
that the well-being of the world 
is the common business of us all. 

Now this is really a root-principle of Chris- 
tian missions, and to-day it is proclaimed 
from the seats of the mighty as the only 
principle by which men and nations can 
live. If the political and industrial affairs 
of distant countries concern us, so do 
their moral and religious conditions. To 
redeem men from evil and anarchy there 
is no propaganda like the Gospel of Christ. 
And missionaries of all communions are 
constantly bearing witness that their 
propaganda finds its most effective and 
penetrating weapon in the vernacular 
‘Lestaments and Gospels which they draw 
from the Bible Society. We rejoice that 
the war has done little to check our sup- 
plies of these books to the mission field ; 
and we quote two or three recent testi- 
monies to the unique service which the 
Bible Society thus renders to the expe- 
ditionary forces of the Church. 

From West Africa the Rev. R. Ban- 
ham, of the Primitive Methodist Mission 
at Ovim, Southern Nigeria, wrote last 
year: ‘‘ As soon as it became known that 
the Ibo Bibles had arrived there was great 
joy among the people, and they are now 
nearly all sold. It is impossible for us, 
aS missionaries among these people, to 
express our indebtedness to the Bible So- 
ciety for providing them with such a good 
copy, at so cheap a price, as an aid to our 
work. ‘The Bible is one of the few books 
which the people have, and they are simply 
devouring its contents, and their life is 
changing accordingly.” | 

Writing on April 8th, 1919, Mr. Banham 
says: ‘‘ Thecalls for Ibo Bibles are exceed- 
ingly great. People have come very long 
distances, only to find we had sold out ; 
and they wanted to deposit their money 
- to make sure of a Bible from the next 
consignment. This will give you an in- 
dication of how great the demand is among 
the people for the Scriptures in their own 
tongue. This part of the Ibo country is 
opening up most rapidly. We can hardly 
keep pace with the demands of the people 
for the services of the Mission. We shall 
be very pleased if you can supply us im- 
mediately with the first thousand Bibles 
I ordered in March, and send a second 


thousand at your earliest convenience. 
We are most thankful for the bountiful 
services of your Society.”’ 

In Belgian Congo the American Presby- 
terian Mission has established a number 
of strong and successful stations, and 
their work among the Baluba and Lulua 
tribes presents wonderful opportunities, 
which the missionaries in the field find 
themselves quite unable to meet. Great 
sections of these negroes, hitherto opposed 
to Christian teaching, are now turning to 
the Gospel. The Rev. T. C. Vinson, of 
Luebo, writes: ‘“‘ We are overwhelmed 
by requests for teachers. Our new station 
at Bibangu is calling for forty teachers at 
once. the haughty and hitherto unre- 
sponsive Bakuba have now thrown open 
their doors to us, and we could place two 
hundred teachers there if we had them. 
During the last five months a great epi- 
demic of dysentery and influenza has been 
sweeping over the country, and our efforts 
in assisting the’ people to combat these 
two diseases seem to have been the decid- 
ing factor in breaking down their long- 
standing prejudices. Ihe king himself, 
who had been an open opponent of Chris- 
tianity throughout his reign, made a 
profession of faith on his death-bed, and 
issued a decree opening his entire kingdom 
to our mission.”” In response to urgent 
requests from the mission authorities 
our Society has undertaken to publish an 
edition of 10,000 copies of the four Gospels 
and Acts in Luba-Lulua, translated by 
the late Dr. W. M. Morrison of the same 
mission. The translation of the New 
‘lestament will shortly be complete in 
this tongue. 

Speaking in Australia in August, I918, 
the Bishop of Gippsland said: ‘‘ As a 
missionary in India, I formed the opinion 
that there are two words better known 
in that great country than any other two 
words. Those two words are ‘ Jesus 
Christ.’ But the next two words which 


in my opinion are best known are ‘ Bible 


Society.’ They have become vernzcular 
words in every vernacular in India, and 
in all the great cities the natives are keen 
to go and see the Bible Society, because 
they realize what a wonderful friendship 
it brings to them from the peoples on the 
other side of the earth.” 
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War-time in Syria 


S soon as Turkey entered the war, 
martial law with rigid censorship 
made it impossible to communicate 

any longer with our staff in Syria. Re- 
fugees who arrived in Egypt from Syria in 
the autumn of 1916 gave a terrible account 
of the condition of things in the Lebanon. 
The attitude of the Turkish officials to- 
wards Christians had become most hostile. 
A blockade of the Lebanon had been 
instituted, and people there were literally 
dying of hunger. Some villages had lost 
a quarter, some a third, and some even a 
half of their inhabitants. A ,oftle of flour, 
worth five or six piastres in Beirit, was 
costing twenty-six piastres in the Leba- 
non. Many well-known people of the 
Lebanon had been exiled, and others had 
met their death by hanging. 


At Beirut 


The staff working at the Society’s Beirit 
depot included Mr. Vartan Atchinak (an 
Armenian), in charge; Mr. Vamvois (a 
Greek), the depot-keeper; and Mr. Anis 
Feiyad (a Syrian), the colporteur. Being 
Turkish subjects, they decided when war 
broke out to remain at their posts, and to 
carry on as far as possible. The name of 
Mr. Vamvois, the depot-keeper, replaced 
that of the Society over the depot win- 
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By C. T. Hooper 


The Bible Society's Secretary at Port Said 


dow, with the addition of these words: 
‘Depot of Holy Books.’ During the four 
years ending November, 1918, this depot 
was kept open, and a total of 6,841 
volumes were sold—made up of 1,288 
Bibles, 1,115 Testaments, and 4,438 
smaller portions—in 26 languages. 

Early in November, 1918, immediately 
after the British advance, our secretary, 
Mr. C. T. Hooper, made the voyage in a 
trawler from Egypt to Beirat, carrying 
relief to our men and their families. The 
following paragranhs come from his report: 

3) 

“Tt is commonly stated that exile, 
famine, and disease have taken away 
nearly half the population from Beirit, 
and from the villages of the Lebanon. 
Children and old people were dying in 
the streets, stocks of food, clothing, and 
medicine had long been exhausted, or 
were at prices beyond the reach of the 
people. Means of transport had ceased. 
The father is taken for military service, 
and no provision is made for the mother, 
who dies of disease. The children wander 
about the streets, and are soon devoured 
by famine. Here, one poor woman sells 
her sewing-machine for three handfuls of 
corn; another sells her own daughter for 
bread, and the Turks sell many Armenian 


_ 
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War-time in Syria 


girls at 2s. each. The struggle for exist- 
ence becomes so hard that people feed 
on the dead bodies of animals. Turkish 
£1 notes fall to the value of Is. 3d., and 
property becomes unsaleable. 

‘How our men and their families 
praised God for His great deliverance! 
Mr. Vartan Atchinak, who had sole charge 
of our work in Syria, had twice been im- 
prisoned, and twice his: house has been 
searched in hope of discovering incrimina- 
ting documents against him. Again, he 
was dragged to the Turkish court martial, 
with several who were condemned to be 
hanged. Mr. Vartan writes: ‘The Lord 
was indeed a very present help in trouble, 
and I was delivered again and again.’ All 
papers, letters, etc., calculated to give 
any offence, had been built into the wall 
of his house, and despite careful searching 
they were not discovered by the Turks. 


A Heroic Colporteur 

‘‘Colporteur Anis, a fearless Lebanese, 
continued as long as possible to carry on 
active colportage in the villages of the 
Lebanon. Arrested by the Turkish police, 
he is taken away to do military service. 
Hard work, scanty food, and he is soon 
in hospital. Eventually he is released, 
but in a very weak condition and unable 
to work. The little food given to him in 
Beirit he gives to some orphan children 
he has picked up in the streets. Accord- 
ing to the testimony of a missionary 
doctor, Colporteur Anis died of starva- 
tion. When, at the last, milk was taken 
to him in his weakness, he said, ‘ Give it 
first to these poor children, for I have no 
heart to drink it alone.’ Colporteur Anis 
had been a successful colporteur in the 
Bible Society’s service for over six years. 
He was very devoted to his work, and 
we realize that we have lost a most 
heroic helper. It is told how he used 
to repeat to the people in the shops 
and markets and inns, ‘ Blessed are they 
which do hunger and ‘thirst after right- 
eousness, for they shall be filled. Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God.’ One man testifies : ‘ He was the only 
true Christian that I know of, for he gave 
away all his money and died hungry.’ ”’ 

Mr. Vamvois, who is a Greek, being 
also an Ottoman subject, but over military 
age, was able to keep the depot open the 


whole time until the occupation by the 
British. The only other British institu- 
tion in Beirit which was not plundered 
was the Anglican Church House, kept by 
an Armenian. Mr. Vamvois and_ his 
family received much help from the 
American missionaries and the American 
press, sums of money being advanced to 
him on account of the B.F.B.S. Here 
are three incidents which he records: 


Among Jews 

‘‘'When the Jews in Beirit heard of 
the British occupation of Jerusalem a 
wonderful change came over them. I 
went out for two hours one evening and 
sold 197 Bibles, 12 New Testaments, and 
164 portions—altogether 373 copies, go 
per cent. of which were to the Jews. 


‘‘Djemel Pasha had opened a school for 
girls in Beirit, and brought a number of 
educated Turkish girls as teachers. One 
of them was attracted by the books in the 
window of our depot. Seeing her reading 
them, I went out, when she was about 
to pass on, and asked her if she would 
like to buy a Turkish Bible. She came 
in and bought a Bible, and after that 
about thirteen of her friends came, one by 
one, and’ each bought a Bible in Turkish. 


Armenian Orphans 

‘The Turkish Government, after atro- 
ciously murdering the Armenian men and 
women, gathered together certain sélect 
members of their orphans and put them 
in orphanages, there to make them 
Turkish and train them in the Muham- 
madan faith. One of these orphanages 
was founded at Antora, Mount Lebanon. 
After the Turkish evacuation of the 
Lebanon, and a few days before the arrival 
of the British, three of these Antora 
orphan lads came down to Beirtit to see 
what they must do. Passing our depot 
window they saw the Gospels in Armenian. 
Upon this they entered, and one of them, 
lifting up his hands towards heaven, said, 
‘Praise God! At last we have found a 
place for Bibles after so many years of 
prohibition.’ With tears of joy in their 
eyes they each bought a copy.” 
Among British Troops 


Mr. Vartan Atchinak relates some of 
his own experiences as follows: 
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‘“‘ As soon as the British troops arrived 
in Beirat, I filled my bag with copies of 
the Word of God and went among them. 
They were—almost all of them--—very 
kind, and I effected many sales. In some 
cases I found that a soldier was buying a 
Bible to send home to his sister, or wife, 
or children. I would tell such that I 
wanted them to provide themselves with 
Bibles.: Whereupon many would pro- 
duce New Testaments from their pockets. 

“I found it advisable to get written 
permission to 
do colportage 
among. the 
troops, so I 
went to the head- 
quarters of the 
7th India Divi- 
sion. The Ad- 
ministrative 
Commandant 
said he had no 
objection to my 
spreading fhe 
Bible among the 
troops, but 
warned me not 
to preach or sell 
or give to In- 
dians. He con- 
cluded by pur- 
chasing a Bible 
for himself, and 
my pass was 
secured. 

“It was after 
8 o’clock one 
evening when I 
came across a 
large tent full of 
men, who were . 
very pleased to 
see me, and 
offered me a seat on one of their beds. 
I had a long spiritual talk with them, 
pointing them to Jesus Christ their Saviour, 
the only true Giver of peace. They were 
all war-weary and homesick, and listened 
with much attention. They thanked me 
for my visit, and said it was the first time 
for six months since any one had given 
them a Gospel talk. 

‘‘ Another evening at sunset I offered 
the Scriptures to a group of soldiers. One 
of them said roughly, ‘Get out! We 
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don’t want Bibles here. I never read 
them.’ Passing to another group later 
on, I came across this same man again, 
who said to me, ‘Goaway! I never want 
a Bible.’ Looking on his young face, my 
heart went out to him, and as kindly as I 
could I offered to give him a Gospel to 
read. He refused it, and turned away ° 
muttering harsh words. I pressed him to 
come and take God’s Book, but without 


effect. Then I called to him, ‘ Your 
mother is praying for you!’ Upon this 
he ran back to- 
wards me, and 
said, ‘How do 


you know that?’ 
So I began to 
tell him how 
soldiers’ mothers 
and sisters and 
wives were pray- 
mg for them, 
some doubtless 
wrestling with 
God in the night 
without sleep, 
that He would 
save their boys 
not only from 
the guns of the 
Turk and from 
disease, but 
most of all from 
the Evil One. 
Upon this the 
young man came 
up to me and 
said, ‘I am con- 
verted: give me 
a New Testa-- 


ment.’ As I 
_......_ handed him the 
book I said, 
“You are only 


converted to read the Word of God. 
I hope you will read it prayerfully, till 
you become a new creature in Jesus 
Christ.’ All the listeners were touched ; 
I soon sold all my books, and they asked - 
me to bring them more on the morrow. 
Next day I arrived at 7 a._m., but to my 
regret and theirs, 1 found them already 
on the move northwards. 


British Soldiers Buy Out My Stock 
““[T had filled my bag and taken an 
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extra parcel, when fortunately I met an 
officer and some soldiers, whom I accom- 
panied to the nearest camp. The officer 
said to me, ‘ You are mistaken in going 
there. Nobody will purchase your Bibles, 
and besides they have had no pay for a 
long time.’ When I inquired the num- 
' ber of the troops, he answered, ‘ Five or 
six thousand.’ ‘ Then,’ said I, ‘I shall 
be able to sell all my books.’ He said, 
‘You don’t expect all the six thousand 
men to buy from you?’ ‘No,’ said Tf, 
‘but enough men will be found to pur- 
chase all my books.’ When I reached 
the camp, I had to walk another mile to 
get my pass from the General. The boy 
who had carried my bag grumbled, so I 
had to leave him and to carry both bag 
and parcel, and reached headquarters 
tired and weary. The General met me 
| kindly, saying, ‘ By all means go in and 
sell,’ and he furnished me with a pass. 
Then I soon sold out all my stock. Several 
officers ordered Bibles in better binding, 
and when I returned next day to meet 
further needs, I again sold all the books [ 
had brought. I was wet through with 
rain, my native-made shoes were like card- 
board, and I reached home that night 
with a chill, but rejoicing over such good 
sales, and asking the Lord to bless His 
Word in the hearts of those young men.”’ 
Mr. Vartan’s sales during four years of 
war were: Under the Turks : 119 Bibles, 
go Testaments, 551 portions ; 
British ; 195 Bibles, 132 Testaments, 340 
portions—a total of 1,427 volumes. 


At Aleppo 


In pre-war days our Bible depot, 
situated in the main street of Aleppo, was 
in charge of Colporteur John Kesheshian. 
At the close of 1914 it was decided to shut 
the depot and store the stock in the house 
of this colporteur, who was instructed to 
do colportage when and where possible. 
Recent reports go to show that his sales 
from the stock he had in hand enabled 
him and his family to live for eighteen 
months. After that, some small sums of 
money were sent up to him from our 


under the 


Beirdt depot. Later on, he found em- 
ployment in the industrial institutions in 
Aleppo. It is a great relief to us to know 
that Mr. Kesheshian and his family have 
come through their long ordeal safely. 
Arrangements are well in hand for de- 
spatching stock to him from Egypt, when 
the depot in Aleppo will be reopened and. 
colportage set going again. ’ 


At Damascus 


In this ancient city—the oldest in the 
world—two colporteurs were regularly 
employed, until the outbreak of the war 
brought their work to a sudden standstill. 
Colporteur Musa’s horse was comman- 
deered by the Turkish authorities. Fol- 
lowing out timely arrangements which 
had been made, both colporteurs, at the 
declaration of war, secured good supplies 
of the Scriptures, and retired inland so 
as to be outside the zone of military 
activity, living on the proces of their 
sales, and doing the best they could. 

Mr. C. T. Hooper visited Damascus in 
November, 1918, but no trace of these col- 
porteurs could then be found. However, 
early in January, 1919, Colporteur Musa, 
who is a Bedouin, made his appearance at 
our Jerusalem depot, where he met Mr. 
T. P. Bevan, then in charge. Colporteur 
Musa’s experiences during the four years 
of war were most interesting, but far too 
long to be recorded here. All the books 
he had in hand at the outbreak of war 
had been well distributed over the great 
Houran, where he supported not only 
himself but a number of orphans as well. 
Musa was delighted at being able to re- 
stock his bags at Jerusalem, and he set 
out again for the north. Our other col- 
porteur, Girgis Marina, has since been 
traced, and we are glad to report that not- 
withstanding many difficulties and trials, 
including the loss of several members of 
his family, he himself is well. He tells 
of several deliverances from prison and 
from the cruel hand of the Turk. His 
books were exhausted at the end of two 
years, and their distribution had extended 
as far as Mardin, in upper Mesopotamia. 
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GARDEN OF THE BRITISH HOSPITAL AT PETROGRAD 
FOR RUSSIAN WOUNDED SOLDIERS. 


HE following paragraphs come from 
the pen of Miss Ethel Kean, 
daughter of the late Rev. William 

Kean, D.D., who was for many years 
our Society’s secretary at Petrograd, 
down to the date of his lamented death 
there last December. 
8 8 8B 

As I .entered the big ward of our 
hospital—the British hospital for wounded 
Russian soldiers in Petrograd—I was 
greeted on all sides with cries of ‘‘ Give 
me one, Seséritza!’’ (little sister). “‘ Give 
me one!’ ‘‘ You promised me one!”’ 
The object which they so eagerly desired 
was a copy of the four Gospels in Russian, 
neatly bound in coloured calico. Numbers 
of these had been placed at my disposal 
by the British and Foreign Bible aise 
that I might 
give them 
away among 
our hospital 
patients. 

Fromone | 
cot to an- | 
otherI went, | 
carrying the © 
little books. | 
Thedistribu- | 
tion, how- 
ever, proved 
by no means 
such an easy 
task as 


might have been supcced: 
Because each soldier wanted 
to select his own copy ; and, 
since the books were bound 
in different colours, many 
of the soldiers found much 
difficulty in making up their 
minds which colour they 
preferred as the prettiest. 
In fact, when I had no 
more books left bound in 
the hue desired, some of the 
patients petitioned me to get 
them copies in the special 
colour they wanted, and to 
bring these next day. 

As I gave each wounded 
man his book, I questioned 
him to find out whether he 
could read. Many of them 
confessed that they were illiterate ; and 
when I asked why, such a man wanted to 
have a book, he would explain that he 
would take it back with him to his own 
village, for his dochurka (little daughter), 
or for the paren (youngster), who was at 
school, and would be able to read the 
book to the elder folk. 

At length each soldier had received his 
copy and had returned to his cot. As 
they lay there, they formed part of a 
picture of vivid interest. I can still 
see that great sunlit ward, with its white 


walls and curtains of electric blue, filled 


with rows of white beds with blue cover- 
lets, and white tables and chairs. A 
couple of sisters, dressed in blue uniforms 
with white caps and aprons, moved to 
and fro attending to the needs of the 
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‘patients. The big soldiers were lying in 
their cots, each with his little book. 
Those who could read well were reading 
quietly to themselves; but the less 
educated were reading aloud, some actu- 
ally spelling out the syllables; while the 
illiterate men lay fondling their books and 
listening intently to the nearest reader. 
_Some of these wounded men, I dis- 
covered, were sadly afraid that when they 
got better and had to leave the hospital, 


they would be obliged to give up these 
precious little volumes. Great was their 
delight when I assured them that the 
books were theirs to take away with them 
and to keep for ever and aye. Many a 
wounded soldier, after he had recovered 
and returned to the trenches, wrote back 
to the hospital, begging that similar books 
might be sent to his chums; for they 
had seen his copy, and they wanted books 
like it for themselves. 


Our Wandering Biblemen 


HE Society steadily pursues its char- 
acteristic mission by employing or 
subsidizing Christian colporteurs. 

More than half our circulation in 1918 was 
effected directly through these humble 
agents, who are found in almost all 
countries, carrying their cheap little books 
from village to village and‘ from door to 
door. Over wide areas in Europe our 
colportage has been crippled or suspended 
during the war. But the wandering 
Biblemen sold three and a half million 
books last year in China, Korea, and 
Japan. And wherever God’s Word is 
‘speaking to men in their own tongue, 
we have renewed testimony to its quench- 
less spiritual power. 


A Singing Colporteur 

In the Chinese province of Kwangtung, 
‘Colporteur Lo Lau, whois partly supported 
by a generous Australian friend of our 
Society, met with extraordinary success 
last year, selling over 16,000 copies of the 
Scriptures. He possesses real business 
‘ability, and this, blended with his genuine 
‘spiritual experience, enables him to get 
at the people. He. preaches faithfully 
while he is selling our little books. He is 
fond of singing, and uses this as a means 
of advertisement. As soon as he comes 
into a street he begins to sing some Gospel 
‘song, and soon a crowd of people gathers 
about him. When the song is finished, 
he begins to preach, telling his audience 
enough of the Gospel story to arouse their 
interest, and then he starts selling Gospels 
in print. 
‘seventy-five towns and markets, and has 


During last year he has visited’ 


diligently canvassed their streets and 
lanes. In all places which he visited, 
the Chinese Christians speak most en- 
thusiastically of his work and his influence. 

Some of Mr. Lo’s experiences are 
familiar to pioneers of the Gospel in 
China, At one place the leaders of the 
people resented his action so angrily that 
they snatched away his books and scat- 
tered them on the ground, and drove him 
off with stones. Later on he had occa- 
sion to revisit this same place with a 
friend, when the people made him so wel- 
come that some of the scattered Gospels 
appear to have served their purpose. 
This colporteur entered another district 
which was in the hands of outlaws. Here 
they held him up with the muzzle of a 
gun, and demanded what business he had 
in that part of the country. He explained 
his mission; but they demanded proof, 
as they suspected him to be a spy, and 
the fate of a spy is by no means pleasant. 
So the colporteur began to sing some of 
his Gospel hymns: this was evidence 
enough to satisfy the outlaws, who there- 
upon set him free.’ . 

o e& 8 

In Japan last year an old man said to 
our colporteur: ‘‘ Some time ago my son 
bought from you a copy of the New 
Testament. He has been reading it 
diligently, morning and evening, ever 
since. To my great surprise he has 
given up his dissolute habits and is a 
changed man. Your book has worked a 
miracle in my family.’’ Through his 
testimony the colporteur sold the same 
day nearly fifty books in that village. 
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IN THE INTERIOR OF BELGIAN CONGO. 


At Cape Town the annual Bible meeting 
on May 6th ‘was the best for many a 
year both as regards attendance and the 
speeches. The hall was too small to hold 
the people.’’ Addresses were given by Dr. 
Viljoen, the newly appointed Superinten- 
dent General of Education, and Professor 
J. du Plessis, author of Thrice through the 
Dark Continent. 

go 8 

At Toronto our district secretaries in 
Canada met in conference on May 15th. 
‘" The tone of the meeting was fine, discus- 
sions free and very satisfactory. Many 
important conversations took place, and 
real good has been accomplished.”’ 

Oo 6 

Our depot at Buenos Ayres has received 
an order froma Jesuit college in the suburbs 
of that city, asking for a grant of 50 Greek 
Testaments, Nestle’s edition, and 50 Hebrew 
Old Testaments for the students of the 
college. 

3) 2) 

In Venezuela, Coporteur Castelu Rivera 
returned to Caracas at the beginning of May 
from Rio Caribe in splendid health and full 
of enthusiasm. In this unhealthy country 
it is customary for the men to return from 
a journey weak and ill from hardship and 
bad food, and usually with fever also, 
badly in need of a rest. Rivera, however, 
in this case, is an exception to the rule, 
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for he looks in perfect condition. He 
spent four months in that district, but was 
only selling the Scriptures for about half 
that time, as a consignment of books went 
astray, and did not turn up until too late 
for him to use. But in spite of this, he sold 
the magnificent total of 7,500 copies, and 
could have sold thousands more if he had 
had them. Naturally, the greater number 
of these books were Gospels, but, at the 
same time, the number of complete Bibles 
and Testaments is large. He found the 
field just ripe. People not only bought 
themselves, but brought their friends to 
buy also. Even a priest purchased 400 
Gospels to distribute free among his parish- 
ioners, while a priest from Puerto Rico 
bought a number of copies of the Psalms. 


| 2% 3] 

Word comes from Sydney and Mel- 
bourne that our friends in New South Wales, 
Victoria, and Queensland, will co-operate 
with the other Australian Auxiliaries in 
raising a special fund towards the cost of 
the new Bible House at Jerusalem. 

8] @ @ 

From Persia, the Alms Committee ot 
the Hebrew Christians, Jubarah, Isfahan, 
have sent £2—" a very small gift, to express 
our great interest in the Bible Society’s 
fruitful work in propagating the Holy 
Scriptures to the world. ” 
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By the death of the Rt. Hon. Sir William 
Macgregor, G.C.M.G., who passed away at 
Aberdeen on July 3rd, the Bible Society has 
lost a distinguished friend and supporter. 
Few men have crowded into seventy-two 
years such varied activities and experiences. 
When a young doctor, he served as medical 
officer in Seychelles, in Mauritius, and in 
Fiji. His great gifts and extraordinary 
influence over lower races led to his appoint- 
ment first as High Commissioner and Consul- 
General for the Western Pacific, and then as 
Administrator of British New Guinea. In 
1899 he became Governor of Lagos, after- 
wards Governor of Newfoundland, and he 
closed his official career as Governor of 
Queensland. Besides his attainment in 
scholarship and science, Sir William Mac- 
gregor ranks as a statesman and diplomatist 
who maintained the highest traditions of 
British rule, and proved himself a true 
builder of Empire. Above all, he wasa man 
of God, consistent and humble. Wherever 
he went, he became the friend of Christian 
missions and missionaries, and to his influence 
is due in no small degree the successful 
evangelization of several island groups in 
the South Seas. He loved the Bible Society, 
and served it in many capacities and coun- 
tries, accepting the post of Vice-President in 
1908. The removal of his name from the 
list which it adorned is a source of sorrow 
to all the Society’s friends. 

Oo 68 


At the beginning of July the Rev. Dr. 
J. H. Ritson, Secretary of the Society, spent 
ten days in France as one of a company of 
representative English Churchmen, who 
accepted an invitation under the auspices of 
the French Government to inspect the chief 
battlefields and districts devastated by war. 
They visited St. Quentin, Rheims, and the 
Vosges (including Strasburg), and conferred 
with leading representatives of the French 
Protestant Churches, so many of whose 
homes had been ruined. Dr. Ritson was 
also able to visit Paris, where he took counsel 
with Monsieur A. L. Vasseur, our acting 
secretary for France. 

2) 

In his visitation address at Hertford on 
June 17th, the Bishop of St. Albans 
referred to his impending resignation, 
which is to take place on Dec. Ist. He 
gave some personal experiences of great 
interest. He said that he thought he 


had learnt more from going to India in 
1872 than in any other way. For nearly 
four years he travelled over two-thirds of 
India. No man could have such an experi- 
ence without his outlook being widened 
and his mind expanded. Among other 
things he learned the value of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society, and he also 
learned that, if we had not been able to 
agree with other bodies in translating the 
Bible, we should have put the greatest 
hindrance to the future union of Christen- 
dom that could possibly be imagined. The 
Koran and the Hindu Shastras and the 
Scriptures of the Buddhists were in the 
sacred languages to which all could refer. 
If we could not agree on the Scriptures, 
to which we attached a value far beyond 
those of other religions, the result would 
have been too sad to contemplate. So 
he became a convinced believer in the Bible 
Scciety, as nearly every one’ did who had 
really known the facts. 
o 8 68 

The Upper Canada Auxiliary has appoin- 
ted as its agency secretary the Rev. R. H. A. 
Haslam, who is a son-in-law of Dr. Hoyles, 
and has served for a number of years as 
a C.M.S. missionary at Kangra, in the 
Panjab. | 

2) 2%) 

With heartfelt regret we record the death, 
after a long and painful illness, of Mr. 
Joseph Clark. For thirty-three years he 
had given loyal and unremitting service at 
the Bible House, where he was senior clerk 
in the Literary Department, and furnished 
invaluable help in the preparation of our 
Magazines and reports. The Society had 
no more devoted and faithful servant. 


So 8 8 
The Rev. D. S. B. Joubert, secretary 
of the Cape Auxiliary, recently had a narrow 
escape in a railway accident. He was 
travelling in a train when the engine and 
all the seven coaches in front of that 
which he occupied were ‘‘ smashed to match- 
wood.’’ He was bruised about the face, 
but able to proceed on his journey to Cal- 
vinia, where on the next Sunday evening, 
after his address, a collection of £135 was 
made for the Society. 
Go 8 8 
An anonymous friend in Wales has sent 
a further gift of £100, to be spent on ad- 
ditional colportage in Japan. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria St., London, B.C.4. Telegrams, “Testaments, London.” 
Bankers: Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, London, B.C.3. 
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‘The Bible in the World 


| age the words of Christ which St. John’s Gospel has treasured up, 
none is more wonderful than His sentence, ‘“I am the Way, the 
Truth, and the Life.” That short, simple, unsearchable saying carries 
am us into the region of absolute ideas. Its very terms—Life, Truth, Way—are 
beyond our definition. Each of them opens up deep vistas of meaning, full 
of thoughts which do wander through eternity. Yet we may recognise at 
the least from these words that Christianity involves 
a character and a creed and an experience, and 
that all three are bound up in our Lord’s own 
W ay Person. For He does not merely tell us, ‘‘ I reveal 
the way, I explain the truth, I impart the life” : 
but He affirms “ I am all these things Myself.” . .. 
‘* The perfect ideal of goodness, it is I: follow Me. The open 
secret of knowledge, it is I: learn of Me. The eternal foun- 
tain of life, it is 1: if any man thirst, let him come unto Me 
and drink.” 

When Christ says ‘‘ I am the Way ’”’ we may understand 
at least: that Christianity means a special kind of character. 
For in this world’s wilderness there are many ways, smooth 
and stony, broad and narrow. Different races have cherished 
their national ideals of manhood. Different religions have 
formed their own types and examples of virtue. Each great 
original thinker has done something to individualise his con- 
ception of what character ought to be; as when Plato described 
the qualities of a true citizen, or Comte elaborated the picture 
of a servant of humanity. And not only philosophers, but 
plain everyday people cannot help being concerned about the 
conduct of their lives. They are perplexed by the question, 
‘* What, after all, is real goodness ? What is the right 
rule to walk by? What is the highest standard to 
strive after and pursue ?’’ Now a Christian is not 
left doubtful how to answer such questions. Because 
Christ has already answered them, once for all. Amid the 
movement of human thought and the flux of human fashion, 
amid the bewildering changes of what we are pleased to call 
progress, there runs one supreme dominating Way. We sce 
it marked out in history through past generations. We can ; 
trace it back to Him Who is its Author and Finisher, \\ ho \ 
says of Himself, ‘‘ I am the Way.” ; 

The perfect ideal of character, the final standard of con- 
duct, is Christ Himself as He shines on us in the pages of the 
New Testament. Weecome face to face with Him in the 
Gospels, and the Figure that meets us there is not vague and 
shadowy, but clear and distinct and unlike any one else in the 
world. We recognise Him, reflected and expressed more or 
less imperfectly in His followers. The Christian type and 
temper stand out distinct from all other types, and persisting 
through long centuries of time. The master-fact of the history 
of ethics is the unmistakable moral likeness between those 
who humbly confess that they are imitators of Jesus Christ. 
SEPTEMBER 1919 





















I am the Way 


Among the evidences of our religion 
none is more convincing than the miracu- 
lous manner in which Christ has thus 1m- 
pressed the stamp of His own lineaments 
upon men and women naturally most un- 
like each other. He has brought together 
folk of diverse nations, cradled in alien 
ideas, and speaking strange tongues; but 
more or less strongly they all remind us 
of Himself, they bear common witness to 


Him. Because wherever we see this char- | 


acter and way of life exemplified in the 
world we are driven to ask, ‘‘ Is it from 
heaven or of men?’ And we are con- 
strained to confess that it belongs to a 
Source and Origin which are divine. 


The Godhead of Jesus is primarily . 


manifested in His character. We worship 
Him not first of all for His mighty works, 
not even for His mighty words, but for 
His own sake, because He Himself compels 
our adoration. His gentleness and stern- 
ness, His compassion and courage, His 
burning tenderness and awful purity and 
measureless sacrifice—they blend into One, 
arresting, conquering Personality, where- 
by we know Him to be God’s Way in the 
world, the one Way in which we can travel 
to the sky. ) 

Since Christianity involves a character, 
which is summed up in a Person, the aim 
and endeavour of Christians must be to 
reproduce that character by imitation of 
that Person. Our problems about the 
conduct of life all come back to Him for 
their solution. So much of the terror and 
pain of our existence here arises out of the 
strange waylessness of the world. We 


3 G3 


cannot trace any line of coherent purpose 
in our own lives or in the wider life of man- 


_kind. Often we feel like lost children who 


have missed the track. We can enter into 
the confession which begins Dante’s great 
poem: 
‘“ In the mid-way of this our mortal life, 
I found mein a gloomy wood astray.” 


Baffled and perplexed, and worn out 
with random wandering, we ask wistfully, 
‘How can we know the way?’ Now 
in this sentence the way to be trodden is 
lifted into a Personality and identified 
with the Lord Himself. 

It fortifies us to know that the path 
for us to choose through time’s maze and 
labyrinth is not any matter of dubious 
speculation or of abstruse definition. It 
does not need to be discovered and mapped 
out anew. It is a road already traced 
on earth by the print of Christ’s own foot- 
steps: and its milestones are His beati- 
tudes, and its guide-post is His Cross. 
Pilgrimage grows simple as our thoughts 
turn away even from our own stumbling 
feet, to fix themselves on Him Who still 
says, ‘‘ I am the Way ’’—the same yester- 
day, and to-day, and for ever. Men are 
still asking the question, ‘‘ What is pro- 
gress?’’ and disputing wrathfully or 
despairingly over their many answers. 
But Christians have solved the secret. For 
each true pilgrim of eternity, progress 
means going forward, further and deeper, 
in Christ. For it is Christ Who makes 
Himself at once our Path and our Com- 
panion, our Guide and our Goal. 


3 





‘Try the Word of God every day in your own daily life. It is a 


splendid Book for the throne; it is equally good in the kitchen. 


Itis a 


blessed Book to put in your pocket and carry with you when you are 
in the railway train; you will find it precious if you stay at home. In 
poverty or in wealth, in joy or in sorrow, the many-sided Bible only 
presents to you some new phase of its everlasting adaptation to your 


state and case. Give up the Bible! 


We will sooner give up our lives. 


Doubt its inspiration some of us never can, for it has inspired us; and 
when a book inspires a man, that man knows ' that the Book is inspired 
itself..’—C. H. Spurgeon. 
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Matters of Moment 


an ar ee 


THE BHENDI BAZAAR, BOMBAY. 


For the island of Vella Lavella, which 
is one of the Solomon Group in the South 
Pacific, St. Mark’s Gospel has been trans- 
lated into the Bilua language. Bilua is a 
Papuan tongue, current among the folk 
in that remote island. The version has 
been prepared by the Rev. R. C. Nichol- 
son, of the Australasian Methodist Mis- 
sionary Society, and an edition has just 
been printed for the Bible Society at Mel- 
bourne. The publication of St. Mark in 
Bilua adds one more to our ever-lengthen- 
ing list of versions. 

8 8 8B 


Hearty congratulations and thanks to 
our energetic friends of the Manitoba 
and Saskatchewan Auxiliary. ‘hese 
generous people have already raised and 
remitted the special fund of £3,200, which 
they undertook to procure in order 
to defray the expenses of erecting the 
Society's new Bible House at Lagos. 

e 8 B 

Word comes from Shanghai that the 
issues in our China Agency for the month of 
May surpassed all previous records, and ex- 
ceeded 568,000 books. During that month 





Photo ay ‘Sahiisoi & Hoffman. 


tenders were also accepted at Shanghai 
for printing over 70: 000 volumes. 
i] 8 

The Bible Society commenced its work 
in China in 1812 with a grant of {509 for 
printing Dr. Morrison’s translation of the 
New Testament, the first copies of which 
were put into circulation in 1814. In the 
104 years since that date the circulation 
by our Society in China has reached a 
total of over thirty-nine and a half mil- 
lion copies of the Scriptures. 

8 8 8 

The Society’s catalogue of editions for 
its China Agency now includes transla- 
tions into Wenli (two versions), Easy 
Wenli, Mandarin (two versions), and the 
following vernaculars: Ningpo, Taichow, 
Wenchow, Kienning, Kienyang, Foochow, 
Amoy, Swatow, Canton, Hakka (two 
versions), Hainan, Tibetan, Mongolian, 
Manchu, Manchu-Chinese, Kalmuk, Eas- 
tern (or Altai) form of Kirghiz Turkish, 
Arabic and Chinese (diglot), Chungchia, 
Hwa Miao, Laka, Lisu, and Kopu. The 
last five languages mentioned are those 
of non-Chinese tribes in the provinces of 
Yunnan and Kweichow. 
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Among the Water Miao 


N the far west of China, among the 
mountains of Yunnan, is the home of 
several tribes of aborigines, distinct 

in race and speech from the Chinese. 
These tribes include the Miao, the Nosu, 
the Kopu, and the Chungchia. Three 
years after the Boxer outbreak, the late 
Mr. James Adam, of the C.I.M., met a 
band of hunters belonging to the Hwa 
Miao or Black Miao tribe. They were on 
their way home after a hunting expedi- 
tion, and they halted at the village where 
this missionary was. He shared his lunch 
with them and preached the good news of 
Jesus Christ. They “‘ believed,’”’ and in- 
vited the missionary to visit them in their 
own mountain village. When they ar- 
rived home, they told their friends and 
neighbours about Jesus Christ. The 
whole village ‘‘ believed’’; and now over 
6,000 of these Miao have been baptized, 
and tens of thousands in that region 
have given up their idolatry and super- 
stitions and turned to God. 

In 1904 this good work spread nine 
days’ journey farther west, and in that 
year 15,000 of these Miao from 350 vil- 
lages were turning toGod. People flocked 
into the Gospel hall, filling the chapel, 
courtyards, and every room in the house. 
Two or three hundred of them would stay 
a week, learning to sing and being taught 
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TRAVELLING IN THE BLACK MIAO COUNTRY 
IN THEIR TRICKY LITILE BOATS. 





the Gospel. As a result, in that region 
over 650 Miao and several hundred of the 
Nosu tribe have been baptized. 

In 1g06 the work spread fifteen 
days’ journey still farther west. Eleven 
years ago in that district, a hundred miles 
square, there was not one man, woman, 
or child who knew anything about Jesus 
Christ. To-day, nearly 18,000 people 
profess to have turned from idolatry to 
God. Ninety chapels have been erected 
and paid for by the people themselves ; 
1,500 persons have been baptized, and meet 
round the Lord’s Table. The Gospels 
have been translated into four different 
dialects of the tribes, and thousands are 
reading the Word of God in their own 
tongue. These Gospels have been printed 
and published by the B.F.B.S. In 1918 
the complete New Testament in Hwa 
Miao was published. 

For printing, paper, binding, and car- 
riage the Hwa Miao New Testament costs 
the Society 1s. 6d. a copy; these books 
are sold to the Hwa Miao for 54. apiece. 

The evangelization of the non-Chinese 
tribes in Yunnan and Kweichow is one of 
the romances of modern missions, Year 
after year it has been our privilege to 
record some fresh advance—a new trans- 
lation, increasing numbers of readers, 
development of Christian institutions, or 
self-denying  offer- 
tories for the Bible 
Society. This last 
year we have had 
s the pleasure of 
giving special help 
in bringing the Gos- 
pel to yet another 
tribe, the Chuan (or 
Water) Miao. 

In the spring 
=— of 1918 the Rev. 

_ H. Parsons, of the 
United .Methocist 
Mission, applied to 
our Society and 
obtained assistance 
in preparing a Gos- 
pel in the Chuan 
_ Miao speech, and 

support for some 
colporteur - readers 
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Among the Water Miao 





to teach the people to read their own 
language’ for the Chuan Miao speech has 
only now been reduced to a written form. 
Mr. Parsons’s own account of the be- 
ginnings which these colporteur-readers 
have made is of deep interest: 

‘During last year, three Hwa Miao 
Christians—Chu Tang, Chu Pi-teh, and 
Chang T eh-chu—have been working among 
the Chuan Miao (or Water Miao). These 
three men are worth a few lines of intro- 
duction. Brought up in the midst of 
scenes of drunkenness and filth, they had 
begun to follow in the footsteps of their 
fellow-tribesmen, promising soon to be- 
come old, almost useless, and despised 
members of the human family. They pos- 
sessed no books nor friends, and were 
absolutely without hope and without God 
in the world. Their only expectations 
were a few brief years of debauchery and 
drunkenness. The black, dense clouds of 
heathendom and sin never enveloped a 
people closer and more appallingly than 
they did these Hwa Miao. Afraid of 
devils, of men, and of themselves, it was a 
fearful thing for them to live, and a yet 
more fearful thing for them to die. Such 
was the life which Chu Tang and his com- 
panions were commencing when the great 
revival began in their country. Grace 
laid hold of their hearts, and trans- 
formed them. Not all at once, however, 
could such dense darkness be dispersed. 
Week after week, and month after 
month, more and more light gradually 
dawned and suffused their lives. They 
acquired habits of prayer and the study 
of God’s Word, together with a delight 
in attending the means of grace. These 
habits have stood them in good stead 
during the past twelve years. Strong, 
healthy Christian characters have been 
built up, tempered, especially in the 
case of Chu Pi-teh, in the fierce fires of 
persecution at the hands of evil-minded, 
jealous landowners. 

‘‘ These were the men who, after several 
years of painstaking, faithful service among 
their own tribespeople and the Kopu; 
were chosen to carry the good news to 
their distant relatives, the Chuan Miao. 
Provided with hymn-books, primers, and 
the much-prized, newly-arrived Hwa 
Miao New Testament, they set out 
early in the spring of 1918, with confi- 


dence and joy, for their new sphere of 
labour. 

‘‘The Chuan Miao tribal life has much 
in common with the Hwa and other Miao 
tribes of the west of China. Undoubtedly 
these tribes had a common origin, though 
lack of intercourse has caused differences 
in language and custom which have be- 
come very pronounced with the passing 
of time. The Chuan Miao appear to be 
socially superior to the Hwa, yet an 
acquaintance with the manners and life 
of the people reveals the same low moral 
condition. Untouched for centuries, their 
idolatry has generated a race most de- 
praved and pitiable. Apart from the 
Gospel there is absolutely no hope for 
them. They struggle in vain to be free. 
The chains of sin bind them ever tighter 
amd tighter. Their downward course is 
marked by a deadening of all the finer 
traits of human character, and the empha- 
sizing of the brute in man revealing vice, 
selfishness, and terror. 

‘For some time past we have been 
endeavouring to respond to their need, 
but inadequate resources sadly limited 
our efforts. It was therefore with great 
joy that early in 1918 we bade God- 
speed to the three men. Our prayers 
followed their steps, knowing well the 
difficulties which lay before them. Among 
people who have been cruelly decéived 
and robbed so often, who have experienced 
the smarting injustice of having’ every 
man’s hand turned against them, who 
have rarely if ever received a kindness 
from anyone, it was natural that some of 
them should regard professions of love 
and friendship and offers of assistance 
with a certain amount of distrust, and 
that they should hesitate to open immedi- 
ately their hearts and homes to compara- 
tive strangers from the west. To allay 
this timorousness, advantage was. taken 
of the offer of some of the Chuan Miao, 
who had been to our Mission and knew 
something of Christianity, to guide the 
Bible readers to the villages and give 
them an introduction to personal friends 
and relations. Thus introduced, the men 
would presently produce their hymn- 
books, and sing in their own tongue ‘ Jesus 
loves me,’ or ‘ What a Friend we have 
in -Jesus.’ Then the New Testament 
would be shown, and generally would 
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meet with ex- Bay 
pressions of ES 
admiration. 

Then would 


come an op- 
portunity of 
explaining the 
reason of the 
visit, what the 
new books 
contained, 
and how easy 
it was for any 
one to read 
the writing for 
himself, with 
an offer to 
teach thechar- 
acters to all 
who cared to 
learn. For as long as the visit lasted, 
the Bible reader would point out morn- 
ing, noon, and night, and repeat over 
and over again, the characters in which 
the book was printed. Much interest 
was manifested when it was known 
that one portion of the Good News was 
being translated into the dialect of the 
Chuan Miao and that it may be ready and 
printed in book-form before very long. 
It is a revelation to them that there should 
really exist a people sufficiently inter- 
ested in them to print and send to them, 
from over the seas, the book which tells 
such unheard-of, undreamed-of tidings 
about Jesus Christ and His love. 

‘On returning home the three readers 
reported many long journeys undertaken, 


Common Prayer 





HWA MIAO MEN ATTENDING SERVICE AT AN-SHUEN, KWEICHOW. 


escapes from 
perils at the 
hands of rob- 
bers and sol- 
diers, numbers 
of villages 
visited, some 
disappoint- 
ments, but, on 
the whole, a 
decided mea- 
sure of success 
in a number 
of. centres. 
There they 
had received a 
warm welcome 
from some of 
the people, and 
pressing invi- 
tations to arrange for permanent teachers. 

‘* We were rejoicing at the news of suc- 
cess among the Chuan Miao when the sad 
news reached us, almost at the close of 
1918, that one of the readers, Chu 
Tang, had been striken with an insidious 
disease. The Miao lovingly und carefully 
carried him three days’ journey back to his 
home, where a few days later he passed, 
with a smile upon his lips; into the more 
immediate presence of the King. 

‘For the work of the last twelve months 
among the Chuan Miao we are exceedingly 
thankful, and most gratefully acknowledge 
our indebtedness to the donor of the gift 
to the Bible Society, which, under the 
blessing of God, made possible all the work 

which has been done.” 


‘‘He prays not at all, in whose prayers 
there is no mention of the Kingdom of God.” 


The following topics are suggested for this month: 


Let us PRay— 


For God’s blessing on the notices of the Society’s work now appearing in the press, 
that their effect may be greatly to enlarge the circle of those who understand and support 


its mission. 


For Bible work in Australasia, and for all our Auxiliaries with their secretaries and 


other officials, in the Far South. 


For the French people and for all who spread among them the printed Word of God; 
in particular for the Bible Society of Paris, now preparing to celebrate its centenary. 

For all translators and revisers of Holy Writ, especially for those who are mastering 
new languages and preparing versions of the Gospel in them for the first time. 

For God's Spirit to speak through the Scriptures with new power in our own country, 
that men of every class and condition may lay to heart the message of the one Book 


with which there is no respect of persons. 
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The Bible in B.E.A. 


Wa Sir Bartle Frere visited the, 
C.M.S. mission at Kisulutini in 
1873, he found John Rebmann 
perfectly blind, immersed in his diction- 
aries, translating the Bible with the help 
of his faithful native boy, Isaac Nyondo. 
Since Rebmann landed at Mombasa in 
1846, two years after his faithful com- 
panion and co-pioneer, John Ludwig 
Krapf, he had toiled at the languages of 
the East African coast, concentrating 
specially on the 
widespread Swahili 
speech. For twenty- 
nine years he 
plodded on without 
rest or furlough, 
and by a life of 
devoted and conse- 
crated service thus 
laid the foundations 
for the two existing 
versions of the com- 
plete Swahili Bible 
in this great lingua 
franca of East 
Africa. These two 
pioneers left an 
abundance of valu- 
able material on 
which later trans- 
lations have been 
based. 

Another shining 
name on the mis- 
sionary horizon is 
that of Bishop 
Steere of the 
U.M.C.A., mission- 
ary Bishop of Zan- 
zibar. He was the 
first to take down 
Swahili tales and 
fables from the 
mouths of the 
people, thereby 
opening a way to 
the understanding 
of East African life 
and thought. The 
only road to men’s 
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TESTAMENTS ARRIVING AT THE CAMP 
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By W. J. W. Roome 


The Society's Secretary for East Africa 


hearts in Africa and elsewhere is through 
their mother-tongue. 

In considering the language problems 
of British East Africa, we find five main 
natural geographical divisions : 

(a) The islands of Zanzibar 
Pemba. 

(5) The coast zone, extending along 
the seaboard and only about ten to 
twenty-five miles inland. 

(c) The central area, extending from 
about 150 to 490 
miles along the 
Uganda railway, 
and south to the 
boundary of “ Ger- 
man’”’ East Africa, 
and north to the 
Merudistrict around 
Mount Kenia. 

(2) The western 
or Victoria Nyanza 
area, bounded south 
by the frontier of 
“German” East 
Africa, and extend- 
ing north to Mount 
Elgon district. 

(ec) The area of 
scattered tribes, 
very limited in 
population, along 
the borders of 
Abyssinia. 

These divisions 
bear a very definite 
relation to the work 
of Bible translation, 
» publication, and 

~~ distribution. 

In the first, the 
islanders, although 
In possession of a 
version of the whole 
Bible in the Zanzi- 
bar dialect of Swa- 
hili, exhibit very ~ 
little desire to pur- 
chase books. Islam- 
ized, surrounded 
and debauched by 


and 
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The Bible in B.E.A. 


the lowering tendencies of ‘ civilization,” 
they present a very difficult field for the 
missionary. The early editions of the Old 
Testament issued by the B.F.B.S. were 
held in high favour by those natives who 
frequented mission stations. The young 
people especially greatly appreciated its 
Orientalisms. The story of the exodus 
from bondage in Egypt made a far more 
vivid impression on a slave girl than it 
could possibly do on free-born English 
folk. 

The second or coast zone, extending 
along the seaboard from Kismayu in 
the north, to Vanga in the south, is a 
ribbon with the Indian Ocean on one 
side and the desert on the other. In 
this belt more versions of Scripture have 
been made for the limited population— 
which probably number not more than 
185,00c—than for the two and _ three- 
quarter millions in the remainder of the 
protectorate. Such has been the result 
of missionary concentration on the coast 
tribes for many years. The Bible Society 
has published for this area the complete 
Bible in two languages, the New Testa- 
ment in two other languages, and smaller 
portions of the Testament in thirteen 
more tongues.: 

In the Kismayu district St. Mark’s 
Gospe! in the Ogaden-Harti dialect of 
Somali is in use. Travelling south down 
the coast, at Lamu we come upon the 
Bajuna, while on the coast itself a mixture 
of Arabic and Persian is current. Far- 
ther inland live the Waboni, or bushmen. 
South of these again, along the lower 
reaches of the Tana River, are the Po- 
komo, below whom are found the Somali 
again, at Witu. At Mombasa itself, the 
linguistic and religious conditions are 
similar to those on the islands of Zanzibar 
and Pemba: the Bible in use is the 
Mombasa-Swahili version. Inland from 
Mombasa we find the Giryama and Nyika 
tribes, with their sub-divisions; to the 
south of these are the Wadigo and Dor- 
uma, Then come eighty miles of un- 
inhabited bush, beyond which two isolated 
tribes are found speaking Taita and 
Taveta, the latter divided into the Sagalla 
and the Dabida dialects. For all these 
different tribes the Bible Society is supply- 
ing the Gospel in their own vernacular, 
or else in Swahili, which they understand. 


The third and central zone contains 
the wide pasture and agricultural lands 
of pagan tribes, who are quite distinct 
from the coast peoples that come under 
the influence of Islam. The Akamba and 


Masai tribes, with the various branches of 


the great Kikuyu race, have an aggregate 
population of a million and a quarter 
In none of these three tongues has more 
than a small part of the New Testament 
yet been published. Swahili, however, is 
increasingly being understood and read. 

Nairobi, the capital of the East Africa 
protectorate, lies in this area, and as Swa- 
hili is the official Government language, 
the numerous natives who congregate 
at Nairobi for Government and commer- 
cial purposes are rapidly coming to 
understand this general speech. Among 
such people as these, strong Christian 
missions are multiplying the numbers of 
those who can read and write. The 
dominant language here is Kikuyu, in 
which we hope before long to have the 
complete New Testament ready for publi- 
cation. 

In the fourth or western zone, be- 
tween the Kikuyu and Kavirondo tribal 
districts, a further gap occurs. This 
consists not of desert, but of fertile high- 
lands which have been reserved for the 
‘‘ white settler.” To the far north below 
Lake Rudolf live 40,000 nomadic Turkana 
still outside all Christian influence. The 
Gospel of St. Mark is the only book of 
Scripture which exists in the Kipsigis 
language. The Suk tribe, numbering 
21,000, with the Kamasia and the Elgeyo 
tribes, can be reached by means of this 
Gospel in Kipsigis; so can also the 
Lumbwa, Buret and Sotik tribes who live 
to the south of the Uganda railway, 
though variations in dialect exist among 
them. 

The wild, lion-hunting Nandi tribe, 
dwelling to the east of the mountain 
escarpment called by their name, also 
come under the influence of the Kipsigis 
language, though they may require a 
separate version of their own. 

Between these tribes and Lake Vic- 
toria Nyanza dwell the various branches 
of the great Kavirondo people, who number 
over a million and are composed almost 
equally of Bantu and Nilotic elements. 
The former occupy the eastern districts 
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of the Nyanza province, and the latter the 
western, skirting the shores of the Great 
Lake, up to Mount Elgon and round its 
southern slope. 

The tribes in this area are curiously 
polyglot. For instance, the Bantu-speak- 
ing Kavirondo group include 
ten known variations of dia- 
lect ; the Nilotic Kavirondo, 
on the other hand, are prac- 
tically homogeneous, and the 
Luo version serves for them 
all. Most of the New 
Testament is now ready 
in this version, and is 
being published by the 
Bible Society. 

The fifth or northern 
area includes the scat- 
tered Rendile, Boran, 
and other frontier and 
desert peoples, who have 
not been reached as yet © 
by any Christian effort; 
consequently no ver- 
sions of Scripture are 
available for them ex- 
cept so far as Swahili 
may possibly be under- 
stood to some slight 
extent. These folk are 
nearer the danger-zone 
of Islam, and may suc- 
cumb to its influences 
if they cannot soon be 
brought into fellowship 
with those seeking the 
salvation of their fellows 
to the south. 

It is, however, the inland tribes, from 
the Kikuyu to the Kavirondo, which form 
the material out of which great move- 
ments towards Christianity are now 
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taking place. The.large congregations at 
the stated services of the various mis- 
sions, and the wide-spreading systems of 
schools under their auspices, testify to 
the eagerness of these tribesmen for the 
good news of salvation and their desire to 
rise out of their tribal cus- 
toms and stagnation. 

The great work now ur- 
gently needed is to hasten 
the completion of the various 
Scripture translations which 
will form the basis of 
their written language 
and literature. 

It is the writer's 
conviction that the 
most capable translators 
should be set free from 
all other claims on their 
service, and given every 
facility and encourage- 
ment to complete the 
task of giving the com- 
plete New Testament, 
and at least a few se- 
lected books of the Old, 
to these eager, waiting 
peoples. 

The men and women 
are ready and qualified 
for the task, but, alas! 
they are so thronged 
with other claims, that 
translation work can 
only be pressed in “‘ be- 

tween times.”” The best 
should concentrate on 
the highest. Other 
work may seem of pressing importance near 
at hand, but with the long vision and in the 
light of eternity, may not “‘ this one thing”’ 
be the greatest till it is accomplished ? 


Photo by 
W.J. W. Roome. 
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Early in October a reception will be held at the Bible House in connection | 
with the Helpers’ Association, at which many members of the Society's 


‘overseas Staff will be present. 
can come. 


We shall be glad to see any friends who 
Invitations may be obtained by a card to the Secretary of 


the Helpers’ Association, 146, Queen Victoria Street, Lundon, E.C.4. 
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By the Rev. W. H. Williams 


The Society's Sub-agent in Malaya 
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GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, KUALA LUMPUR 


HE short tropical twilight was rapidly 
deepening into darkness, when 
Davasagayam, our Tamil colporteur, 

and I sallied forth from the Bible depot 
in Kuala Lumpur, intending to visit the 
Chinese streets. This town has very 
rapidly sprung into prominence. But a 
few short years ago it was nothing more 
than a large Chinese and Malay kampong ; 
to-day it is a splendid, flourishing town, 
the centre of the tin-mining and rubber- 
growing industries. The Government 
Buildings and the railway station are built 
in the Moorish style of architecture, 
and are the finest in this part of the world. 
The city lies in a most picturesque posi- 
tion, being surrounded by low hills, with 
lofty mountains in the background. Un- 
til.ten years ago these were all covered 
by dense virgin forest, the haunt of tigers, 


elephants, and other wild animals; but 


now hill and plain have been swept of 
jungle and planted with rubber. Wher- 
ever one goes through the Federated 
Malay States, only rubber-plantations 
meet the eye, until they become positively 
monotonous. 

At night-time the Chinese, Tamils, 
and Malays come into Kuala Lumpur for 
business and pleasure, and this gives us 
an excellent opportunity of meeting people 
who otherwise would be untouched by 
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our colporteurs. What a_ kaleidoscopic 
scene is a Chinese street in these Far 
Eastern towns. In the principal thor- 
oughfares a constant stream of humanity 
passes. Chinese form the majority; but 
gaily-clad Orientals from many other 
parts of Asia parade the streets after the 
business of the day is finished. Here 
comes a group of Sikhs from the Panjab ; 
by profession they are policemen, but 
now they are off duty ; clad in their white 
flowing robes, they come along the road 
as happy and merry as a crowd of English 
schoolboys, skylarking and shouting re- 
partees one to the other. Then two men 
pass by, naked except for a scanty loin- 
cloth ; these are the chetttes, or Shylocks, of 
the East, and are prepared to lend you 
anything. up to a hundred thousand dol- 
lars, although to judge by their appear- 
ance you would think they did not possess 
acent. They lend at exorbitant rates of 
interest, and God help the poor wretch 
who falls into their clutches. These vul- 
tures are followed by little almond-eyed 
men from “ the Land of the Rising Sun,”’ 
British Indians from Bengal, Madras, or 
Ceylon, while Malays and Javanese, in 
their coloured savongs and bajus, add to 
the picturesqueness of the continually 
moving panorama. 

Turning aside from the crowds who 
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flow by in a never-ending stream, we look 
at the shops and numerous stalls which 
line the pathway.. “Never was an exhibition 
in Europe more interesting than these 
emporiums of merchandise, coffee-houses, 
and stalls loaded with all sorts of mys- 
terious-looking viands and highly coloured 
drinks for the refreshment of the hungry 


and thirsty. At the entrance of the first ' 


Chinese street we come upon a Chinese 
fortune-teller. Squatting on the ground, 
he spreads in front of him a mat, which is 
covered with a variety of weird-looking 
cards ; sticks, with Chinese characters en- 
graved on them, and other paraphernalia 
peculiar to these knights of fortune, in- 
vite the superstitious—and who among the 
celestials is not a believer in the occult 
arts? Many a time I have stood and 
listened to these men who, in their musical 
Cantonese dialect, glibly reel off the 
future prospects of their gullible clients. 

Leaving these deceivers behind, we pass 
on to where an old Chinaman is sitting in 
a corner formed by the architecture of 
two buildings. This old fellow is a pro- 
fessional story-teller, and night after night 
a crowd gathers round to hear him relate 
tales of ancient China—and they must be 
interesting, for his numerous audience 
listens enthralled. He is rewarded with 
odd coppers, which are collected by an 
assistant. We pass various stalls where 
men are busy preparing food for people 
who squat round the stalls; some are 
already supplied with viands of a sus- 
picious - looking char- 
acter, but the men are fu 
hungry, and ply their | — 
chop-sticks vigorously, . 
and can hardly stop 
to look at the books 
we Offer for sale. 

Then we peep into 
shops which are 
crowded with curios 
from China, Japan, 
and India; into coffee- 
shops, where crowds of 
tired workmen gather 
for light refreshment 
and a gossip after the 
labours of the day; or 
shops where the chief 
articles exposed for 
sale are weird-looking 
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coffins, prepared for celestials who die 
in this country far away from their 
native land. More than once I have sat 
on a coffin in a Chinese home, and talked 
to the man who would eventually occupy 
it. In this tropical climate where de- 
composition sets in so quickly, and 
especially in up-country districts where 
coffins are difficult to get, John Chinaman 
—who is severely practical—buys a coffin 
and keeps it in his house to be ready 
for eventualities. 

Here and there as we pass along the 
road we notice a peculiarly pungent 
odour, and we know we are in the neigh- 
bourhood of an opium-den. Much has 
been written about the abolition of this 
terrible drug for smoking purposes, but 
here in the Straits Settlements we have 
abundant evidence that it is still a giant 
unchained. As is usually the case, one 
sin breeds another, and side by side with 
the opium dens can be seen houses of ill- 
fame, where gaily-attired Chinese girls 
invite the unwary to their destruction. 
Formerly gambling-dens abounded ; but, 
happily, a few years ago these were 
abolished, though whether that put an 
end to the pernicious vice I have very 
grave doubts. 

An Irishman once said that when the 
tide was out, the smells which rose from 
the River Liffey were among the chief 
sights of Dublin. If Pat were in Kuala 
Lumpur, I don’t know what he would 
think ; and unless one is acclimatized, it 
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is a very trying experience to pass down 
these Chinese streets. Stenches, odours, 
and effluvias meet you on every hand ; 
no sooner do you recover your breath after 
one bad experience, than you are nearly 
choked by some other which strikes you 
full in the face. Not only from drains, 
but thesmell of dried fish, garlic,and onions 
being cooked on the stalls and in the eat- 
ing houses, samsu from the drinking- 


saloons, chandu from the opium-dens, ° 


make up a combination of smells which is 
almost overpowering. 

Amid these sights and odours, Dava- 
sagayam and I wend our way, and we 
have only gone a short distance when 
we meet a Tamil stationmaster known to 
both of us, and after a little conversation 
he buys ten Gospels in Tamil, for his 
own use and to give away among his 
friends. We pass along, and are soon 
busily engaged with a crowd of miners, 
who have come in from the tin-mines for 
an evening’s pleasure. Unfortunately the 
majority of them cannot read, but two 
or three of the men purchase Gospels. 


I next attack a crowd of young fellows 
standing at a street-corner, and as these 
are better educated, after a little chat 
they buy several Gospels in Chinese and 
English. After a pleasant word with 
them I pass on, and offer my wares to any- 
one who can be persuaded to stop and 
listen fora moment or two. In the mean- 
time, Davasagayam, who is as keen as 
mustard on this kind of work, and who is 
quite a linguist, finds himself busy with a 
crowd, one moment talking in Tamil or 
Bengali, and the next minute describing 
his books in Chinese, Hindustani, or 
English. Between us, our sales rapidly 
mount up. 

We went into the opium-dens and 
offered our books to the habitués of these 
soul and body-destroying places; and 
even here we found men willing to buy. 

Wherever there was a chance of dis- 
posing of a Gospel, there we went. When 
we returned home, we were weary, but 
happy in the knowledge that we had sold 
that night more than 100 volumes of 
God’s Word in six different languages. 
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LTHOUGH the realm of the Shah 
remained neutral in the world-con- 
flict, a large section of its western 

territory was invaded by warring hosts. 
At the end of 1914 Turkish and Russian 
troops fought in Azerbijan, a province 
which was largely under Russian control 
before the war; and later on, the towns 
and districts of Hamadan and Kerman- 
shah in the south-west, and also the 
province of Mazanderan in the north, 
had sufficient experience of war’s actual 
horrors. 

In Persia the year 1918 has been the 
darkest since the outbreak of war. The 
horrors of famine and pestilence have 
added to the distress of this unhappy 
country, where hundreds of thousands 
have died from starvation, cholera, and 
typhus. In and around Teheran alone it 
is estimated that 150,000 succumbed to 
hunger, hundreds perished in the streets, 
and their bodies were carried like animals 
for burial. In Hamadan—in an _ ex- 
tremity which recalls the famine when 
Benhadad besieged Samaria—two women 
were stoned to death:for the crime of 
killing and eating a child. 
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By A. Hope 


The Society’s Secretary in Persia 


What adds to the dreadfulness of the 
tragedy is the fact that, while there 
was a shortage in the wheat-supply as 
compared with normal years, many 
wealthy landowners, who form the ruling 
class of Persia, had their storehouses full 
of grain; but they refused to sell, except 
at such exorbitant prices that it was 
impossible for the poor to buy bread. 
The Government did nothing to put a 
stop to the cruel greed of these profiteers, 
on whom lies the responsibility for the 
death of thousands of their countrymen. 
But for the relief given by Christian 
cauntries, thousands more would have 
died. In this direction splendid service 
was done by the British Legation in 
Teheran, and by American and English 
missionaries throughout the country. The 
staff of the Bible Society in Teheran had 
‘tthe privilege of helping in this good work. 

In the early summer of 1918 West 
Persia was invaded by Turks and Kurds. 
Thousands of the Christian population in 
that region fled to towns in the interior, 
thousands more were plundered and 
massacred, while hundreds of women and 
girls werecarried captive to Moslem harems. 
It is reckoned that 
out of a population 
of 70,coo, about half 
have been slaught- 
ered or enslaved. 

Conditions of life 
and work in Persia, 
which are always un- 
settled, grew far more 
disturbed. Postal 
communication 
throughout the 
country became un- 
certain and difficult. 
When Russia fell out 
of the fighting, postal 
communication with 
Europe ceased to ex- 
ist for months, and 
even after the Bag- 
dad route was opened 
it continued to be 
very unsatisfactory. 

Under conditions 
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COLPORTEURS ON A BIBLE-SELLING JOURNEY IN 
PERSIA. 


like these we might expect the distribu- 
tion of the Scriptures to be almost im- 
possible; but we have discovered once 
more that God’s work does not depend 


for its success upon political quiet or — 


material prosperity. In Persia as else- 
where, when times are ‘“‘ out. of joint” 
and distress grows dreadful, men see the: 
uncertainty of earthly things with clearer 
vision than before, and they turn to 
seek for that which is enduring and 
satisfying. So it was with not a. few 
Persians during those years of. war and 
famine. In every part of the country 
where our representatives are at work— 
excepting Ispahan, where Turkish and 
German propaganda was intense, and the 
minds of the inhabitants were poisoned 
against everything Christian—the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures went steadily forward 
up to the end of 1917; and in that year 
nearly 37,000 volumes were sold, most of 
them to Persians. Before the..war our 
annual circulation had averaged not more 
than 9,000 volumes. Moreover, the large 
majority of the additional Persian copies 
sold were either Gospels ur New Testa- 
ments—which is unusual in a Moslem 
country. Comparatively few books could 
be sold to Russian and British troops, for 
the reason that our stock of the Scriptures 
in these languages was very low. 

The colporteurs’ reports were full of 
interesting experiences. They told of not 
a few who expressed a desire for a fuller 
knowledge of Christianity, while some 
were led by dreams to buy the Bible. 
One old man in a flowing robe ran after a 
colporteur crying, ‘‘ O bookseller, O book- 





seller! God has told me in a dream to 
buy the Jjil (New Testament).”” How 
Eastern! Yet who would dare to say in 
these days, when men claim to be broad- 
minded, that God cannot and does not 
speak through dreams, as well as by other 
channels? Here is the story of a man 
who was led to Christ through a dream. 
He had been reading the New Testament 
frequently, and one night he dreamed, and 
in his dream his whole past religious life 
passed before him and he was conscious 
that it was unworthy and unsatisfying. 
Then he heard a voice, which said, “I 
am Jesus: come to Me, and I will give you 
rest from your sins.”’ And in his dream 
the man obeyed the voice, and he found 
the rest he longed for. When he awoke, 
the sense of: peace continued to possess 
him, and he decided to be a follower of 
Christ. © 

While the colporteurs had much to 
encourage them, they also. encountered 
hard experiences. Those who laboured 
in Azerbijan province had to flee from the 
Kurds and Turks. Our veteran servant 
Benjamin Badal, now seventy-five years 
of age, fell into the hands of robbers and 
was severely wounded, in addition to losing 
all he had. During the Turkish occupa- 
tion of Hamadan, which lasted six or seven 
months, our worker there was completely 
cut off from other stations, and in Ispahan 


the colporteurs laboured with little 
success for months in a bitterly hostile 
atmosphere. 


Owing to high rates for the hire of 
animals, itinerating to the usual extent was 
impossible ; and consequently the success 
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of our circulation was the more remark- 
able. To travel a distance.of 250 miles 
you were charged for each mule not less 
than £8—the price of the animal. These 
high rates for animal hire also made it 
difficult and exceedingly expensive to 
obtain fresh consignments ‘of the Scrip- 
tures, and before the war ended many 
of our saleable editions had run out of 
stock. 

The Society’s work in Persia during 
those years of war practically doubled 
in cost owing to the low rate of exchange. 
Previous to the war, for every £1 sterling’ 
sent to Teheran, we received 54 krans 
(1 kran == 44d.), but during the war we 
received only from 26 to 30 krans. This 
fall in the value of the sovereign was 
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Abyssinian Soldiers 


HOUGH theBritish navaland military 
authorities restricted our harbour 
colportage last year among steamers 

passing through this water gate between 
the East and the West, our motor launch 
was occasionally allowed to go alongside a 
troop-ship. The following letter from a 
British chaplain gives some idea of one 
day’s work, when 300 copies were sold to 
Abyssinian soldiers. These picturesque 
fighting-men are tall, ebony-skinned, 
bare-footed, clad in loose white cotton 
garments, with green sash and red fez. 

‘‘ How often at home one had tried, by 
word or picture, to portray the Bible 
Society’s operations in such a port as this. 


Now one was to have the immense privilege - 


of seeing it for oneself from the Society’s 
launch. The ship had on board a large 
number of Abyssinian soldiers, returning 
to theirown country. Here was a glorious 
opportunity ! Eagerly the men pressed to 
the side of the ship, the less fortunate 
pushing their heads between the arms or 


legs of those leaning over the rail. I could 


not, of course, understand a word that 
passed, but I could easily see that the ready 
answers of the colporteurs imparted con- 
fidence and trust. A basket attached toa 


rope served to convey the money down . 
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due to a variety of causes, the chief 
being the high price of silver and the 
fact that Persia was practically cut 
off from trading with the rest of the 
world. 

In conclusion I would mention what I 
corisider to be a further reason for thanks- 
giving and also for hopefulness. The -Per- 
sian Government has now granted a 
permit for printing the Scriptures in the 
vernacular in the city of Teheran. This 
indicates that the Moslem ecclesiastics 
have lost to a great extent their former 
powerful and harmful influence, and also 
that the men of authority in Persia have 
come to recognize that the Bible is a book 
which will be a means of good to their 
nation. 


EJ 
at Port Said 


and the books up. What strict scrutiny 
each book was subjected to! ‘Nothing 
was forgotten—colour, binding, even the 
number of pages being carefully examined, 
After watching for an hour I had a pain in 
my neck due to the height of the ship 
above us. What must the faithful dis- 
pensers of the Word have felt, who began 
about 5 a.m. and continued until dusk ? 
Three hundred Bibles, Testaments, and 
portions were sold that dayon this one ship. 
Could we but trace the future history of 
those books, what miracles of grace may 
be wrought by their prayerful perusal ! 
For the books will not lie unread ; the pur- 
chaser is too proud of his possession for 
that. Most of them will be carried into 
the Abyssinian hinterland, and the village 
reader being summoned, the admiring 
villagers will have read to them the Gospel 
of Life. The Lord honour and bless His 
own Word to the salvation of these dusky 
walriors. 

““From the depths of my soul I thank 
God for raising up this noble institution. 
I am profoundly thankful that I saw some- 
thing of its working. I am more than 
ever a firm believer in the magnitude and 
usefulness of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society.” 
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Multitudes of our friends wil] learn with 
real pleasure that the Rev. W. Crwys Wil- 
liams, of Swansea, who is the Society’s Dis- 
trict Secretary for South Wales, has won 
the highest literary honour which the great 
Welsh Eisteddfod can confer. At Corwen, 
Merionethshire, he has just been crowned 
the Welsh Bard of the year. This is not 
the first distinction of the kind which he has 
gained, and we most cordially congratulate 
him on his latest success. 

8 8 

Frcm Korea we hear of a very successful 
‘‘ Bible Sunday ”’ in Seoul, where a collec- 
tion for the Society at Union Church ex- 
ceeded {20—in addition to a gift of {£5 for 
our new Bible House at Jerusalem. Early 
in June an excellent article on the Bible 
Society, written in Korean, appeared in the 
_ Daily News, a Government newspaper pub- 
lished in Seoul. 
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Writing from Rangoon at midsummer 
the Rev. W. Sherratt could report a record 
circulation in Burma of nearly 63,000 copies 
during the first half of the present year. 
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The war circulation of the National Bible 
Scciety of Scotland has exceeded five and 
a quarter million volumes. 

2) 

We cordially acknowledge contributions 
of £200, received in July 
from Tasmania, through 
Mr. J. F. Mather of 
Hobart. 
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Our sales in Greece 
during the second 
quarter of the present 
year have exceeded 
12,000 volumes. 

2) 2) 

From Onitsha, 
Nigeria, we gratefully 
acknowledge a _ remit- 
tance of £67 11s. 9d., 
being contributions to 
the Society from the 
C.M.S. Mission Churches 
in the Ebu-Owerr1 dis- 
trict. 
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At the suggestion 
of Commander J. J. 
Cameron of R.M.S. Re- 
muera a‘number of our 


‘** Peace Commemoration ” Testaments were 
entrusted to his charge when his boat sailed 
in March, as a gift for the inhabitants of 
Pitcairn Island, where he expected to be 
able to call, Commander Cameron writes : 
“I. am pleased to inform you that the 
parcel was handed intact to the islanders on 
Thursday, April 24, when we stopped for an 
hour off Pitcairn Island. I asked them to 
write later and thank you.” 

8 8 

A theological student writes: ‘‘ When I 
commenced my theological studies at King’s 
College, London, the Society presented me 
with a Greek Testament, Nestle’s edition. 
That same copy, which was very much 
valued, travelled with me over the battle- 
fields of France and Flanders, and I lost it at 
Passchendaele Ridge, when I was wounded. 
As I am now studying for my Deacon’s 
examination and cannot get on without a 
Greek Testament, would your Committee 
kindly grant me another copy in place of the 
onelost?’’ A fresh copy of Nestle’s has been 
sent to this student. 

=] 

A garden meeting and sale of work held 
by the Plymouth and Devonport Auxiliaries 
on July 2 resulted in a net profit of £84 13s. 
for the funds of the Society. Special sub- 
scriptions have also been received in Cornwall 
and Devon amounting to £106 towards the 
cost of the Society’s new Bible House in 
Jerusalem. 





A SUSPENSION BRIDGE IN KONO LAND, MADE OF VINES AND BRANCHES, 
OUR SOCIETY HAS JUST PUBLISHED ST. MATFHEW’'S GOSPEL, THE FIKST 
BOOK EVER PRINTED IN THE KONO LANGUAGE FOR SIERRA LEONE, 
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The Bible in the World 


| N His wonderful saying, “‘I am the Way, the Truth, and the Life,” 

our Lord implies that Christianity involves not only a character, 

but a creed. He claims to be the one Way for us to walk in, and 

am also the one Truth for us to know. When we consider the matter we 

may perceive that this follows, as a deeper aspect of Himself. For Christ 

could not be the Way unless He were the Truth as well. When He 

the affirms, ‘‘ I am the Way,”’ fixed among the move- 

ment of human affairs and the flux of human 

opinions, that implies that He holds a corre- 

Truth sponding place in the permanent order of 

existence. And when He declares, ‘‘! am 

the Truth,’’ amid this world’s shadows and 

illusions, He is claiming to embody in Himself the hidden 

Nature of things, to be one with the ultimate spiritual Reality. 

He tells us that to know Him is to enter into the secret of the 
heart of God. 

We meet indeed not a few persons who accept Christ as 
the perfect Way, before they receive Him as the Eternal 
Truth. But the first logically involves the second. No 
sooner have we set foot in this Way, than we discover it to 
be no mere sentiment or dream, but real and substantial and 
enduring, and so we are driven to meditate on that Truth, that 
basis in the nature of being, on which we are confident it must 
rest. Theology means an attempt to think coherently about 
the facts of spiritual existence and experience. And if we 
recognise such facts at all, we cannot help trying to under- 
stand them rationally, and to express them intelligibly. Too 
often men have made that attempt proudly or perversely ; 
but make it they must. For God, Who is the Eternal Reason, 
has given us minds which compel us to seek after the Truth 
and to believe that the Truth must needs be consistent 
and coherent, minds which will not let us believe that 
He can leave us finally in intellectual confusion. Every Wg 
Christian has an implicit theology, whether or no he con- 
fess it in formal words. As a wise teacher has said: ‘ A 3 
man’s theology is his theory of the universe. And our 
ideal of life ought surely to rest upon a theory of some 
kind. The man without a theology is in danger of be- 
coming a man without an ideal.’’ Sometimes, indecd, 
we hear people talk in praise of undogmatic religion and 
a creedless faith ; but such talk cannot be taken seriously. 
‘It is only the impatient utterance of slip-shod thinkers. 
For what is a doctrine? It is simply some spiritual fact 
expressed in intelligent terms. What is acreed? It is only 
certain doctrines arranged in some rational, orderly con- 
nexion. And what is a dogma? It is no more than some 
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doctrine, which is generally accepted and made the basis of ed; 
united action. Reasonable men cannot act together in by 3. 
religion, or in politics, or in anything else, without a ground ti Fa 


of common conviction, and that conviction put into words 
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I am the Truth 


is dogma. To borrow a familiar illustra 
tion, the statement with which the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independence opens, 
and on which the constitution of the 
United States was founded—the statement 
that all men aré by birth free and equal— 
is neither more nor less than a dogma. 
It is true enough that theology itself, 
like every other good thing, has too often 
been abused and perverted. We must be 
on guard continually against doctrines 
which are false, and creeds which pretend 
to be exhaustive, and dogmas which are 
wrongly applied. But we do not get rid 
of theology by rebelling against the name, 
and we cannot escape a creed by refusing 
to think it out or to write it down. Even 
the Lord’s Prayer, simple as it sounds, 
takes an immense amount of theology for 
granted. And the Te Deum is itself a 
creed, framed as an anthem and set to 
music. Some one has said that if all the 
creeds which Councils ever framed were 
blotted out and forgotten, each cardinal 
doctrine of Christian faith might be re- 
covered from the verses of the Te Deum 
alone. 

The New Testament shows us plainly 
that Christianity involves a creed. Those 
who set themselves humbly and honestly 
to learn of Christ, as well as to follow 
Christ, are led into a common belief about 
Him. They discover that they are all in 
contact with one and the same Keality. 
It is true, indeed, that we often interpret 
our Lord as faultily as we imitate Him. 


Holy Scriptures 


ELCOME, dear book, soul’s Joy and food ! 


We misunderstand the Truth just as we 
stumble in the Way. And so we ought 
to deal with errors in doctrine not less 
tenderly than we deal with frailties of 
conduct. The perfect creed is as rare as 
the perfect character. For an infallible 
theology we should need an impeccable 
Church. Nevertheless Christ does dis- 
close to men definite facts about God and 
the universe and human nature. And 
His disciples learn to look at all things ina 
characteristic way. We learn to measure 
life and death, and the issues of life and 
death, by the measure of Christ Himself. 
We accept His words when He tells us 
what we cannot verify concerning the 
mysteries of the world tocome. And when 
any truth in this world appears to our 
minds to be alien from Christ, we may take 
this for a token that the time is ripe for 
us to understand Christ better. Since no 
truth can be alien from the Divine Reason, 
whose Word was made flesh. 

For sincere and humble Christians, 
spiritual growth means a progress from 
doubt and dimness into clearer insight and 
deepening certainty. Day by day they 
grow more at home with Him Whois Him- 
self the Truth of all truths. The order of 
experience, as a gifted theologian points 
out, corresponds with the order of the 
Lord’s promises, which He offered to those 
who had begun to believe in Him: If ve 
abide in My word, ye are truly disciples of 
Mine, and then ye shall know the Truth, 
and then the Truth shall make you free. 


Wee» ome @ 


By Henry Vaughan 
The feast 


Of Spirits; Heav’n extracted lyes in thee. 
Thou art life’s Charter, The Dove’s spotless nest 
Where souls are hatched unto Eternitie. 


In thee the hidden stone, the Manna lies ; 
Thou art the great Elixir rare and Choice ; 

The Key that opens to all Mysteries, 

The JVord in Characters, God in the Voice. 


O that I had deep Cut in my hard heart 


Each line in thee! 


Then would I plead in groans 


Of my Lord’s penning, and by sweetest Art 
Return upon himself the Law, and Stones. 


Read here, my faults are thine. 


This Book, and I 


Will tell thee su; Sweet Saviour thou didst dye ! 
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ON A RIVER IN CENTRAL CHINA. 


It is characteristic of the Chinese 
language that each separate word is repre- 
sented by a distinct character. Even a 
Chinese pocket-dictionary contains over 
ten thousand of these characters. Merely 
to gain some appreciation of a Chinese 
story and to master the difficulties of a 
simple Chinese business document, a 
student must acquire at least a thousand 
of these different characters, each separate 
one of which has to be learnt and recog- 
nized by memory. Most Europeans lack 
courage to attempt such a task, while 
among the Chinese themselves a very large 
majority of adults are illiterate. This 
condition of things has long been deplored 
by intelligent Chinese, and the wiser among 
them recognize that the cause of it lies in 
the extreme difficulty and complexity of 
their written language. 

8 8 B 

At length, however, a reformed Chinese 
script has been officially sanctioned. In 
the May number of this magazine we gave 
some account of the new phonetic system 
of symbols which was approved by the 
Chinese Ministry of Education last year, 
and has also been adopted by a conference 
of missionary experts. This new script 
employs only thirty-nine symbols, of which 
twenty-four are initials, three are medials, 
and twelve are finals. By a combination 
of these, all Chinese words can be 
accurately represented. Those who have 
studied the scheme are enthusiastic as to 
its practical value ; and if half the benefits 
anticipated from it are realized, the adop- 
tion of this new script will mark an epoch 
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in China’s history, especially by enabling 
the illiterate to read the Word of God. The 
Bible House in London has just received 
from Shanghai copies of the Union Man- 
darin version of St. Mark, the first book to 
be printed in the new script by our Society. 


For Scandinavian Missions 


The-British and Foreign Bible Society 
is in close association with various Swedish 
missions in Egypt, Abyssinia, West Africa, 
China, and Mongolia; with the Norwegian 
Lutheran Mission in Madagascar ; and also 
with Danish mission stations in Manchuria. 
Their missionaries gratefully acknowledge 
the help which our Society renders by 
supplying them constantly with the edi- 
tions of the Scriptures which they need, 
and often by providing colporteurs whom 
they superintend. One of the six new 
versions which we have published this last 
year is St. Mark’s Gospel in the Dehwali 
dialect of Bhilt, translated by the Rev. E. 
Hedburg, of the Swedish Alliance Mission. 

8 8 

Last year the Society sent out to West 
Africa more than 5,000 copies of the Bible 
in.the Union Ibo version. A new edition 
of 10,000 copies of this Bible was printed 
last February, but another 10,000 copies 
had to be ordered in July. The circula- 
tion of this book forms a sign and token 
of the wonderful success which is blessing 
the efforts of missionaries in the Ibo- 
speaking districts of Southern Nigeria. 
Here is a recent letter, dated July 12th, 
1919, from Mr. J. N. Cheetham of the 
C.M.S. book-shop at Onitsha, who writes : 
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‘“‘ The demand for the Union Bible grows 
rapidly here, and it is difficult to keep up 
the supply. Your last consignment of 
Over I,000 arrived quite recently, and is 
already half sold. It is nothing uncommon 
to sell from twenty to fifty in one day in 
our Onitsha book-shop alone. People 
come to the Onitsha market from places 
forty and fifty miles away, and are often 
asked by their friends to bring back several 
Bibles with them. ‘This constitutes, in 
my opinion, one of the strongest arguments 
in favour of retaining the Bible in its 
present form. The people seem ‘to have 
grown accustomed to it, and the demand 
for it steadily increases.”’ 


8 8 
The charges which the Society has to 
pay for printing now average two and a 
quarter times what they were before the 
war. Charges for binding are about three 
times the pre-war rates. The -price of 
paper has fallen considerably, and it now 
. costs about half what it cost last No- 
vember. This is still, however, more than 
three times its pre-war figure. 
8 8 B 
At Melbourne, on July 22nd, His 
Excellency the Governor, Sir Arthur 
Stanley, on behalf of the Bible Society in 
Victoria, presented to the State Parlia- 
ment a handsomely bound Bible, with a 
lectern made of Australian hardwood. 
In making the presentation, which was 
to mark the signing of peace, Sir Arthur 
Stanley pointed to the fact that the 
Bible was the possession of the entire 
civilized Christian world. It represented 
tradition with twenty centurics behind 
it, and it stood revered from generation 
to generation. The President of the 
Legislative Council, and the Speaker of 
the Legislative Assembly returned thanks 
for the presentation, after which the Old 
Hundredth and the National Anthem 
were sung. 
8 8 
Among our veteran Vice-Presidents 
two devoted and distinguished Evangeli- 
cal laymen have been called away. Mir. 
F. A. Bevan was well known as a promi- 
nent banker in the City of London. He 
was formerly the Chairman of Messrs. 
Barclay & Co., and had served as High 
Sheriff of Middlesex. His ardent Chris- 
tian convictions found expression in 


generous and often anonymous support 
of many religious and _ philanthropic 
causes. For over thirty years he served 
as Treasurer of the London City Mission, 
constantly presiding over its Committee 
and taking keen personal concern in its 
work. He was also deeply interested in 
the Evangelization Society and the 
Y.M.C.A. His warm friendship for the 
Bible Society led to his appointment as 
one of its Vice-Presidents in 1900. . 

A different side of English life was 
admirably embodied by Sir John H. 
Kennaway, the eldest son of a Devon 
baronet. He had Mr. Bevan for a school- 
fellow at Harrow. Proceeding to Balliol, 
and thence for a time to the Bar, Sir 
John entered Parliament in 1870 as a 
member for his own county, which he 
continued to represent without a break 
until his retirement in Ig1c, thus becom- 
ing the ‘Father’ of the House of 
Commons. A decided Conservative and 
a not less decided Churchman, he took an 
energetic share in promoting and direct- 
ing the Evangelical activities of the 
English Church. Far many years he 
was the honoured President of the C.M.S., 
and our greatest missionary society owes 
much to his faith and courage and wisdom 
during the period of its wonderful expan- 
sion. His commanding figure was as 
familiar on May meeting platforms as 
it was in Exeter and East Devon. His 
kindly and courteous disposition, his 
transparent honesty, and _ his_ single- 
hearted religious earnestness won univer- 
sal respect and regard, which increased 
with his venerable age. Forty years ago 
he became a Vice-President of our Society, 
in the same year with the Marquess of 
Aberdeen, whose name now stands alone 
as senior on the list. 

8 8 

One of the most arresting and im- 
pressive utterances during the May meet- 
ings this year was the anniversary sermon 


‘which the Bishop of Peterborough preached 


on behalf of our Society in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. By the Bishop’s kind permis- 
sion this remarkable discourse has been 
reprinted as a small pamphlet, envelope 
size, entitled The Power of Propaganda. 
Any friends who desire may obtain a copy 
on application to the Bible House. 
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A New Linguistic Family 


HE publication of St. Mark’s Gospel 
in the Bilua language of Vella 
Lavella, in the Western Solomon 

islands, not only adds one more new 
language to the Bible Society's list of 
versions, but introduces also a new family 
of speech in this part of the Pacific. 

Vella Lavella itself is a small volcanic 
island which lies to the north-west of New 
Georgia, west of Ysabel Island, and south 
of Choiseul. New Georgia is represented 
on the Society’s list of versions by St. 
Mark in Roviana, and Ysabel by the New 
Testament and other portions of Scripture 
in Bugotu. Choiseul is waiting for the 
Bambatana version. 

The origin of the name Vella Lavella 
is uncertain. It is supposed to be derived 
from the name of one of its districts— 
Veala—and the island is sometimes called 
by other islanders, Vekavekala, of which 
Vella Lavella may be a corruption. This 
translation of St. Mark into the language 
of the Bilua tribe will probably suffice for 
the whole island. The language of an- 
other district—Goregore—shows hardly 
any difference. 

As in most of the islands in this part 
of the Solomon Group, there are traces of 
Melanesian influence in Bilua. In Ysabel 
Island the language is unequivocally 
Melanesian, as it is in the island of Mwala, 
for which the Society has printed versions 


he 


By Sidney H. Ray, M.A, 


in four different dialects—Saa, Fiu, Lau 
and Malu’u. In New Georgia (Roviana), 
and in Choiseul, there are traces of strange 
forms of speech upon which the Melanesian 
has been superimposed. But in Vella 
Lavella only a few words are Melanesian. 
and the whole of the grammar diftrs 
entirely from Melanesian. Though Bilua 
is generally different from Roviana, a few 
words in both languages are the same: for 
example, Bangara, God (literally, ‘‘chief’’); 
kevu, bamboo; mola, vaka, koaka. dif- 
ferent kinds of boats; sopere (Bilua), 
hopere (Roviana) spear. The Bilua word 
pade, house, is the same as in Choiseul. 
Some common Melanesian words in Bilua 
are: talinga, ear; bolo, pig; dara, blood; 
susu, breast; mama, father. 

When we come to the Bilua grammar, 
the extraordinary character of the lan- 
guage is plainly seen. ~The whole syntax 
is different, and to any one acquainted 
with the comparatively simple forms of 
Melanesian languages, the difficulty seems 
enormous. The Rev. R. C. Nicholson, 
the translator of the Bilua Gospel, must 
be congratulated upon the very successful 
study he has made of an exceedingly diffi- 
cult subject. Some years ago, Mr. Nichol- 
son sent the present writer some notes 
on the Bilua language which showed 
that it belonged to that non-Melanesian 
group of Western Pacific languages which 





MEN AND BOYS OF VELLA LAVELLA. 


Photo by Beattie, Hobart. 


Lent by the Melanesian Mission. 
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A New Linguistic Family 


has been called 
Papuan. New 
Guinea repre- 
sentatives of 
this group are 
the Kiwai, 
Binandere, 
Mailu, Namau 
and Toaripi 
languages, all 
radically dis- 


VX. 


Nicholson’s 
notes, cr from 
his transla- 
tion. 

“My house, 
thy house, his 
house,’’ are 
translated anga 
ko pade, ngo ko 
pade,vo ko pade 
—literally, 


tinct from each | AF ‘“me of house, 
other. In all eet Bee Sy, thee of house, 
of these the , é i wre” Ro him of house.’’ 
Society has | op Ry A A Melanesian 
published some would say in 
book or books Bugotu, vath- 


of the Bible. 
In the Solomon 
Islands, Bilua 
is the first 
Papuan lan- 
guage to be 
represented by 
a version of 
Holy Scripture. 
But on_ these 
islands other 
Papuan lan- 
guages are 
spoken, some of 
which may be 
named, though 
few are ade- 
quately known. There is the island of 
Savo, close to Florida, whose people are 
bilingual and will use the Florida version. 
The Laumbe speech of Russell Island, 
south of New Georgia, where the Melanesian 
Mission has a teacher, will some day need 
aversion. Besides these, there are Buin 
and Nasioi, spoken on Bougainville Island, 
where the Roman Catholics have a mis- 
sion, and where the languages are among 
the most difficult in the Western Solomons. 
But whether it be in New Guinea or in 
the Solomons, these Papuan tongues 
do not show any likeness to one another. 
either in grammar or words, unless they 
have borrowed from the Melanesian 
around them; for Melanesian languages 
thousands of miles apart are more alike 
than Papuan languages in neighbouring 
villages. 

A few examples of Bilua speech may 
be of interest. They are drawn from Mr. 


Photo/y Beattie, Hobart. 





A SHRINE OR TOMB AT VELLA LAVELLA. 
BODY }S BURNED, AND AFTERWARDS HIS SKULL AND A FEW = 
BONES ARE DEPOSITED IN A WOODEN RECEPTACLE SUCH AS THIS. 


. verbs by suffixes or infixes: 


enggu, vathemu, 
vathegna. In 
Bilua the sex of 
the possessor 
may be shown 
by the posses- 
sive pronoun in 
some cases: vo 
ko niania (him 
: of mother) = 


Pik ae i) “his mother,’’ 





et A oe ko ko ntanta 
: A bEAD Man’s (her of mother) 
“her mo- 

ther.’’ In 

Lent by the Melanesian Mission. Bugotu id. ogna 
means “his 


mother ’”’ or “‘ her mother.” 

There are no prepositions in Bilua : 
“in our eyes” is translated anime ko 
vilu kasa,‘‘ us of eyein,’’ where the Bugotu 
says kort maianda, ‘‘in eye-our.’”’ 

The Bilua verb is conjugated in several 
different ways by means ot prefixes, suf- 
fixes and infixes. Time is usualiy shown 
by suffixes: for instance, anga arggueva = 
“Tcome,” anga angguela =“ Il came,” anga 
angeuelou = ‘1 will come.’ The person 
and number of the subject and object are 
shown in some verbs by prefixes, in other 
maba-ta o 
katingou (man he give thee shall) = ‘‘ the 
man shall give thee”’ ; anggatingo =‘‘I give 
thee,’ Rattmou (give them shall) = ‘‘ shall 
give them.” 

The rendering in Bilua of St. Mark 
lili. 35, reads literally: ‘‘ For man he 
does God of will, he this me-of brother, 
and me-of sister and mother.”’ 
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The Book in the Far East 


CARCELY a month passes that does not 
bring to us the storyof some forgotten 
or long-neglected Bible or Testament being 
used, and of the way in which its message 
has at length been given. From China 
we now have the following from the pen 
of the Rev. A. K. Macpherson, of Cheng- 
hsien, in the province of Chekiang. 


A Dead Man's Bible 


One interesting example of the hidden 
fruit of Bible distribution came before us 
during the past twelve months. About 
fifteen years ago a young literary man was 
at Shaohingpu, sitting for the prefectural 
examination. While there, a packet of 
Christian literature, containing a copy of 
the complete Bible, was presented to him. 
On his return home he studied the book, 


and became convinced that it contained © 


the truth. He was taken ill suddenly, 
and died: but before 

his death he told his ‘< 

parents and brother j 

that the book he had _. 

been reading con- 
tained the ‘‘ Heavenly 
Doctrine,’ and asked 
them to read it and 
preserve it carefully, 
and to be on the look- 
out for some one who 
could explain it to 
them. At that time 
no missionaries re- 
sided in this city. 
Early in 1918 a young 
man entered our 
chapel casually, and 
was arrested by what 
he heard, for it tallied 
withhiselder brother’s 
dying words spoken 
fourteen years before. 
Next day he brought 
the dead man’s Bible, 
and made careful in- 
quiries as to whether 
. the doctrines we 
Christians believed 
and preached were the 
doctrines contained 
therein. Though not 


te tin 
on | 





A KOREAN CHRISTIAN PASTOR SETTING OUT 
TO VISIT HIS SCATTERED FLOCK. 
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yet a professed believer, he has continued 
to attend our church services regularly. 


The Korean Gospels 


The Rev. F. G. Vesey was formerly 
the Society’s sub-agent in Korea, and now 
works there as a missionary of the Ameri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church (South). 
He sends the following testimony : 

‘‘ The wonder-working Book is permea- 
ting the East and changing its moral, 
spiritual, and physical conditions. It is like 
a sweet fragrance which, though unseen, 
changes the atmospheric conditions and 
produces a sense of ‘pleasure and benefit 
unspeakable. The East one might compare 
to a Korean house, its rooms low, narrow, 
and dark, its air unhealthy and sometimes 
foetid. The Word of God is like a garden, 
full of trees and flowers. Its fragrance 
and charm, its life-giving and health- 

producing air, are 
- ; permeating the dull, 
' heavy homes of the 
people. They are in- 
haling the sweetness 
and coming out into 
the sunlight, and soon 
their old conditions 
will be changed—ayc, 
many have been 
changed—and they 
will begin to live with 
the garden in their 
very hearts 

‘‘ About five years 
ago two of my 
B.F.B.S. colporteurs 
were on a_ planned 
itinerary, visiting 
heathen villages, stay- 
ing in wayside inns 
or farmers’ houses, 
wherever they could 
find hospitality—a 
meal and a place to 
lie down—which al- 
ways meant an oppor- 
tunity to preach and 
distribute the Word. 
In the village of 
Unmooruni, late one 
evening, they stopped 





The Book in the Far East 


at the house of Mr. Yi Kai Oo, to whom 
they preached and eventually sold four 
Gospels. He was not at all infatuated 
with his visitors, their message, or their 
books; but eventide was now falling, so 
he asked them to stay the night, the 
nearest village being some distance off. 
They left next morning, and their host was 
in no way cordial as they departed. 

“For four years, during which no other 
colporteur or preacher entered the village, 
those Gospels lay in that house, read very 
occasionally, until last year, somehow, 
secretly and marvellously the Seed took 
root. The desire to study and know them 
became a passion with Mr. Yi, whose 
hunger grew and increased and his soul’s 
longing intensified until he felt compelled 
to do something. Unable to leave home, 
he dispatched his son to the nearest town 
where he had heard a ‘ Jesus preacher ’ 
lived. His son discovered the house, and 
returned home with the colporteur, who 
was treated with the greatest respect, 
received hospitality as if he were a relative, 
and stayed several days explaining the 
Way of Life more perfectly. The col- 
porteur found that this man had not only 
sought the Saviour for himself, but had 
also read the Scriptures to his family, 
friends, and neighbours—with the result 
that many had been impressed and about 
fifteen were really converted to God. 

‘‘Mr. Yi was anxious to know how to 
worship God as he ought, how to pray, how 
to induct others into the fellowship, and 
many such questions of his had to be 
answered. He knew how the Buddhist 
priests worshipped in their mountain 
temples, and how the spirit-worshippers 
sacrificed to the spirits of the hills and sky ; 
he had often seen the mudang and pamsce 
(sorceress and blind sorcerer) in his village 
and even in his home; but how should 
one worship the true and living God—that 
was the chief question, for he had never 
seen a Christian church. The Bibleman 
faithfully taught the family and their 
friends, holding services, with the singing 
of hymns, and the whole male population 
of the village attended. The people 
requested that their leader should return 
each Sunday, and conduct a service. 
They feared that they would commit 


some error if they themselves attempted so 
serious a task; for they said they were 
infants and knew so little of Divine things. 
But the colporteur’s time was too limited 
and his duties were too heavy for him 
to undertake this, as the village was 
thirteen miles from hishome. He therefore 
arranged for several months that the 
circult-preacher and he should take alter- 
nate Sundays in visiting the new group 
of earnest seekers. To-day we have there 
a thriving Church of fifteen members, with 
a congregation of.twenty or more each 
Sunday. This has all come about within 
the last year. When the missionary goes 
to the village, the congregation increases 
to fifty or more.” 


a, 
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Let those friends at home who sub- 
scribe to the Bible Society and support its 


_colporteurs not be weary, for in due 


season they shall reap, if they faint not. 
Tens of thousands of unread copies of the 
Scriptures are hidden away in homes 
in the Far Fast. Let us have faith to 
believe that one day they will be un- 
earthed and studied, until the Gospel is 
implanted in the readers’ hearts. 


From House to House in Shanghai 


Two Chinese colporteurs employed 
among the population of this teeming 
city sold last year over 19,000 volumes. 
There is hardly a street in Shanghai— 
with the exception only of the more 
fashionable parts of the foreign settle- 
ments—where the colporteurs have not 
sold their books. They work most me- 
thodically, taking one house after the 
other, beginning each day where they 
left off the day before. No house is too 
big or too small for them; they enter 
every door, offering their books, and 
explaining that the sale price of the books 
does not represent their value and that 
their purpose in selling them is not to 
do business, but to spread the knowledge 
of the true doctrine. Very few are those 
who refuse to buy ; and when they do so, 
the reason is not infrequently that they 
already have a New Testament or a' 
Gospel—a proof of how well Shanghai 
has been worked. 


CJ GJ. & 
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For Moslems in the 


N India, every fifth man is a Moslem : 
and of the total Moslem population. 
nearly one-third is found in the 

north-west—in the Panjab, Kashmir, the 
N.W. Frontier Province, Sindh and Balu- 
chistan. In each of these provinces the 
proportion of Moslems to the whole popula- 
tion exceeds 50 per cent.; and even in the 
Panjab, where the proportion is lowest, 
it is only in the eastern hill division and 
in the eastern and south-eastern districts 
that. the followers of Islam are in a 
minority. Generally speaking the Mu- 
hammadan population increases from east 
to west; in fact the whole of the west 
and south-west parts of the Panjab are 
mainly Muhammadan. 

The educational standard among the 
Moslems in this part of India is not high. 
In the Panjab, where the proportion of 
literates is greatest, they are reported 
to be more backward than the adherents 
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of any other religion; and it is only at 
Simla that they compare at all favourably 
in this respect with men of other faiths. 
In Kashmir the Muhammadans are the 
least educated class. In Baluchistan both 
the Baluchi and the Brahui instinctively 
regard education as a mysteriously insidi- 
ous enemy of ancient custom—which is 
dearer to these tribesmen than anything 
else, and more revered than religion itself. 
The conditions of Baluchistan do not lend 
themselves to education; for out of the 
total population more than one-fifth are 


engaged in pastoral and agricultural pur- 


suits, and about one-third have practically 
no permanent habitation. 

As far as the Panjab itself is con- 
cerned, ignorance forms the chief hin- 
drance to the circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, although in some districts, especi- 
ally the western and _ south-western; 


bigotry also prevails to a verv marked 
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For Moslems in the Panjab 


degree. In Sindh the majority of Moslems 
are poor and very bigoted, and often in 
mortal dread of the Christian Bible. 

Regarding the supply of the Scriptures, 
in contradistinction to the demand, mis- 
sionaries agree that the needs of the 
Muhammadan community are adequately 
met at present by the existing versions. 
In Urdu, the language which is chiefly 
read bv educated Muhammadans in all 
parts of the Panjab, the whole Bible has 
been in circulation since 1844. The Bible 
has also been published both in Kashmiri 
and in Pashtu. The New Testament and 
certain books of the Old Testament have 
been printed in Sindhi (Arabic character). 
In Balochi the New Testament and many 
books of the Old Testament have been 
published ; the four Gospels are issued 
in Jatki, or Western Panjabi; two 
Gospels in Balti; and one in Brahui. 

We may well be encouraged by the 
increasing emphasis which missionaries 
place on Scripture circulation, and the 
enthusiasm with which manv of them are 
themselves taking up the work of distribu- 
tion instead of leaving it entirely to their 
Indian workers. Our circulation on the 
Frontier and in Kashmir is chiefly effected 
through the C.M.S. mission hospitals. 
In the Srinagar hospital more than 4,500 
copies of the Scriptures in Urdu and 
Kashmiri were issued in one year, chiefly 
in the out-patient department. 

Reports from Sindh and Baluchistan 
seem to show that even in those difficult 
fields bigotry is less marked than it was 
ten years ago. From the Ludhiana 
district word was received during the war 
that the Muhammadans had shown more 
interest in the Scriptures: the world 


crisis had suggested to them that these 
were ‘‘ the last times,’’ and not a few of 
them were expecting the advent of Jesus. 
From Delhi a missionary writes of a 
changed attitude on the part of Muham- 
madans. He reports a diminution of 
bigotry and opposition, and a disposition 
to admit the obligation to studv an 
opponent’s books. Another missionary, 
in a very backward part of the Panjab, 
who in his first year of work sold onlv six 
complete New Testaments, reports that 
in the fifth year he spent in his field he 
sold more than one Testament for each 
working day. He says of the copies of 
Scriptures: ‘‘ These little preachers go 
far and wide where the missionary cannot 
go. A brother missionary, three hundred 
miles away, wrote for my encouragement 
that he had baptized a Moslem who was 
first interested in Christianity by a book 
bought from me in Rawalpindi. Only last 
month a man who came to me for baptism, 
from the very border of my district, said 
that three years ago he had bought a 
portion of Scripture and shortlv after- 
wards a complete New Testament, and 
that he had studied these books With the 
result that he became a believer. I could 
not consent to undertake the responsi- 
bility of this large district did I not have 
these books to go forth and preach where 
I myself may never be permitted to go.”’ 
Such incidents, which might be multi- 
plied many times, show that there is 
abundant cause for thankfulness, and 
that with the spread of education an in- 
creased circulation may be confidently 
looked for, which, under the blessing of 
the great Lord of the harvest, will be 
followed by a great ingathering of souls. 





‘* Though I have read the whole of the blessed Word of God through 


more than one hundred times, I never tire of it. 


The more I! read it the 


more precious it becomes to my heart, the more delight still I take in 


reading it. 
beginning. 


If you neglect this you will never make much progress. 


It is always a new book to me when I begin it again from the 
Bible-reading is the great means of nourishing the soul. 


Do not be dis- 


couraged if, on your first reading, you do not understand. By little and 
little you will learn more.’’—George Miller, of Bristot. 
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HREE boy 


heroes’ of 


te, eal Uganda 
= will ever live inthe 
| story of the entry 
of Christianity in- 

to that kingdom 

of Central Africa. 

Under orders of 

the tyrant King 

Mwanga, these 

Christian lads 

were led out to a 

swamp behind 

the capital, sur- 

rounded by a 

howling mob, A 


rough _ platform 
was built by their 
persecutors, and 
firewood placed 
beneath. The 
captain of the 
King’s bodyguard 
shouted to them: ‘Oh, you know Isa 
Mastya [Jesus Christ]; you believe you 
will rise from the dead. I shall burn you, 
and you will see if this is so.’”’ A roar 
of laughter rose from the mob. The boys 
were seized, their arms hacked off, and 
one after another they were thrust help- 
less on to the burning pile. It is recorded 
that the cruel watchers were awed with 
amazement as they heard out of the 
flames and smoke a boy’s voice singing : 
‘“‘Daily, daily, sing to Jesus. 
Sing, my soul, His praises due,’”’ 

This was on January 30th, 1885, in 
the days of the great terror in Uganda. 
Only ten short years earlier H. M. Stanley 
had. sent a glowing account of his dis- 
covery of these Baganda, and the Daily 
Telegraph published his appeal to English 
Christians: ‘‘ Gentlemen, here is your 
opportunity. Embrace it! The peoples on 
the shores of the Nyanza call upon you.” 

The answer to that appeal forms one 
of the romances of Christian Missions. 
The response from England was equalled 
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by the response of the Baganda them- 
selves. When Alexander Mackay in his 
loneliness gathered a few boys around him, 
and with his primitive printing-press and 
type that he cut with his own hands, began 
to teach them the elements of reading, he 
was laying the foundations of the mar- 
vellous circulation of the Scriptures sent 
out year by year from the London Bible 
House, and distributed from our depot 
at Namirembe to the utmost limits of the 
Protectorate, which stretches far beyond 
the boundary of the kingdom of Uganda. 

In October, 1881, one of Mackay's 
pupils, a mere slave boy, wrote his master 
his first letter, with a pointed piece of 
grass for pen, and with ink made of soot 
mixed with banana juice. This was the 
message of the letter: ‘‘ Bwana Mackay, 
Sembera has come with compliments to 
give you great news. Will you baptize 
him, because he believes the words of 
Jesus Christ ?’”’ A worthy forerunner of 
the thousands who have followed in his 
steps. Last year no fewer than 6,700 adult 
converts were added to the Protestant 
Church in Uganda. By the regulations 
of the C.M.S. Mission, each of these must 
first be able to read, and must actually 
possess his own copy of the Ganda’ New 
Testament before he is admitted to be 
baptized. Thus there is growing up an 
intelligent, educated Church, with a know- 
ledge of the Bible that would do credit 
to Christians at home. In the early days 
of the issue of the Ganda Scriptures, the 
price charged for a Bible was necessarily 
high, judged by the local value of money. 
Various means were adopted whereby to 
earn the 4s. which the complete book 
cost. The road from the capital of 
Uganda ran for 200 miles to the capital — 
of the Toro country, and along this road 
all goods had to be carried on the heads 
of porters as the only means of transport. 
But the 400 miles of this double journey 
were eagerly trodden by Baganda, each 
bearing a load of 60 lb. on his head, in 
order to earn this sum of 4s., that they 
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might become the proud possessors of 
their own Bibles. In those earlier years, 
when a case of vernacular Bibles arrived 
in Uganda, it became necessary to dis- 
tribute them in the open, because the mis- 
sion houses, built of mud and wattle, could 
not stand against the crush of applicants. 
At the present day schools flourish in 
most villages, and mission-trained lads oc- 
cupy responsible positions in Government 
offices; there are something like 3,000 
pastors and teachers spread over the 
country. Nev-rtheless the Bible still re- 
mains not only the chief book, but in 
most cases the sole literature of the people. 
The Protectorate of Uganda possesses one 
great advantage—a _ single Protestant 
missionary socicty is at work there. In 
nothing is this advantage more manifest 
than in the distribution of the Scriptures. 
This distribution has been ably carricd 
on by the C.M.S. missionaries; every 
mission-station forms a sub-depot, and 
receives its supply as required from our 
central depot at Namirémbe. Equally 
fortunate has the country been in its 
noble band of translators, led by George 
Pilkington. Building on Mackay’s carliest 
efforts, and with his own wonderful 
linguistic gifts, he gave the Bible to the 
-Baganda during a life-work, short in 
years, but rich in results. 

The political boundaries of this British 
Protectorate cover numerous peoples out- 
side the kingdom of Uganda, and accord- 
ingly embrace varied tribes and languages. 
These may be divided into the following 
three main groups ‘-— 

I. The Bantu, including as their main 
family the Baganda themselves—for whom 
there is practically one dialect, standard- 
ized by the uniform version of the Ganda 
Bible. Very closely allied to this— 
so closely that large numbers, especially 
of the educated classes, understand both 
equally—is the Nyoro speech. Though 
divided into a number of dialects, it ex- 
tends at present from Lake Albert and 
the Victoria Nile south and south-west 
almost to within reach of the northern 
shores of Lake Tanganyika. Nyoro is 
said to be more archaic than Ganda, 
though not to such an extent as the dialects 
spoken on the western flanks of Mount 
Elgon. Some authorities class these latter 
among the most archaic specimens of 
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the main Bantu tongue. In the south- 
west corner of the Protectorate, bordering 
on Belgian Congo, dwell the Bantu people 
of Toro. To the south-east of these, the 
Bakoki speak a dialect of Nyoro akin to 
Toro. Clustered round the lower slopes 
of Mount Ruwenzori are the small hill- 
tribes of the Bakonjo, Bamba, Basongoro 
and Balese. 

2. The Hima~ are found in almost every 
province and district between the Victoria 
and Albert Nyanzas, but the district of 
Ankole in the western province may be 
said to be their home at the present day. 
It is believed that some two thousand 
years ago the lands between the Victona 
and Albert Nyanzas were invaded from 
the north-east by a Caucasian race, allied 
to the Gallas and the Egyptians. These 
ancestors of the Bahima mingled to some 
extent with the indigenous negroes. What- 
ever may have been the speech of their 
ancestors long ago, the Hima are now 
associated almost entirely with the Bantu 
dialect of Nyoro. 

3. The Nilotic and the Sudanic negroes 
lie mainly to the north of the Victoria Nile, 
and across to the west of the White Nile 
towards Belgian Congo. They constitute 
the southern advance of the great Nilotic 
family. In characteristics these Nilotic 
negroes are quite distinct from the Bantu 
tribes, and they have only beén reached 


by missionary effort in more recent 


ears. 
The Uganda Protectorate 1s particularly 


fortunate.in the vernacular versions of the 


Scriptures which are published for its 
inhabitants by the Bible Society. Two 
complete Bibles—in Ganda and in Nyoro 
—reach most of the Bantu peoples; while 
for smaller tribes like the Konjo, Nkole, 
Gisu, and Masaba, parts of the New Testa- 
ment are printed in their own tongues. 
For the Nilotic tribes of the Protectorate, 
the Gospels have been issued inGang ; and 
for the Hamitic peoples, in Teso. Taken 
together, these versions now provide fcr 
most of the population. To-day English 
also is gradually spreading among the 
better-educated classes. Uganda is fast 
becoming a land of readers. The schools 
of the C.M.S. are everywhere, and are 
crowded by .nearly 85,coo pupils. May 
they become increasingly ‘‘ people of the 
Book.”’ 


The Power of the Book 


EOPLE sometimes buy the Scrip- 
tures from mixed motives and for 
curious and unexpected reasons. 

At Algiers a well-to-do Jew came to our 
depot for a Bible because he wanted to 
know how property ought to be divided 
in a case of divorce; while an army 
veterinary surgeon wanted a Bible in 
order to see what it taught concerning 
horses and mules. In South America 
many people still live in the grossest 
ignorance as to the Bible, and ask the 
most extraordinary questions about it. 
For instance, at Monte Video, the capital 
of the Republic of Uruguay, our col- 
porteur has permission to offer his books 
on the platform at the railway station 
and in the train, 
and he often hears 
men say, “‘ You 
must read the 
Bible to learn how 
to live without 
working.’ At Jo- 
hannesburg an 
aged Jew _ pur- 
chased a New 
Testament that he 
might study the 
“Signs of the 
Times,’ and re- 
marked to. our 
colporteur that 
“ things are hap- 
peningnowexactly 
as they did in the 
Bible.”’ 


Afraid of the Book 

At Ispahan, 
which is one of 
the most bigoted 
Moslem cities in 
Persia, our col- 
porteur handed 
a Bible to a 
Persian, who 
Opened it, and 
then gave it back, 
saying, ‘‘ The book 
has power to draw 
those who read 
it out of their own 
religion.”” A col- 
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porteur in Japan offered the Bible to a 
young business man, who replied: ‘‘ No 
doubt Christianity is good. But, as you 
know, the merchant’s heart is far from 
righteous. It might be better not to read 
this book.’’ He was afraid it would 
stir up his conscience against dishonest 
dealing. 


‘*There‘s Music in it” 

In Morocco Seijior Padilla called at 
a house where a young musician was 
testing his violin, and stopped playing in 
order to look at the colporteur’s books. 
His mother said that what her son needed 
most was books of music; but the young 


man, taking the Gospel in his hand, in- 


’ P / 
my 
; 


terrupted his 
mother, and said, 
“There is music 
in this; give him 
-30 centimos, for I 
am going to keep 
it.”’ 


In Prison with a 
Testament ; 
In Johannes- 
burg an Italian 
told our colporteur 
that he had been 
convicted and sent 
to jail for supply- 
ing intoxicating 
drink to natives, 
but that during 
his imprisonment 
he had obtained 
an Italian New 
Testament. As 
he read this in 
secret “‘ the words 
came with power 
to his heart.’’ His 
fellow-prisoners 
noticed the change 
in his life. The 
prison authorities 
reduced the period 
of his sentence 
and he came back 
to Johannesburg 
with a ‘‘ good 
character certifi- 
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The Power of the Book 


cate,’’ Since his return he has frequently 
visited our depot, purchasing Testaments 
to give away to others. When our col- 
porteur asked a neighbour of this Italian 
if he too enjoyed the same religion, the 
neighbour replied: ‘‘ Well, I believe in 
a little religion; but, with that bloke, it’s 
religion all day long.” 


Armenian Orphans on Mount Lebanon 

The Turkish Government, after atro- 
ciously murdering multitudes of Ar- 
menian men and women, sclected certain 
of their orphans and placed them in 
orphanages to train them in the faith 
of Islam. One of these orphanages was 
founded at Antora on Mount Lebanon. 
After the Turkish evacuation of the Le- 
banon, and a few days before the arrival 
of the British troops, three of these 
Antora orphan lads came down to Beirit 
to see what they must do. Passing our 
depot window, they saw the Gospels in 
Armenian. Thereupon they went in, and 
one boy, lifting up his hands towards 
heaven, exclaimed, ‘‘ Praise God! At 
last we have found a place with Bibles, 
after being shut off from them for all 
these years.”’ With tears of joy in their 
eyes, each lad bought a copy. 


After Many Days 

From Rosario, in the Argentine, Col- 
porteur Selle writes: ‘‘ To-day a man 
told me that eight years ago he had 
bought a Bible, which he read. A short 
time since he heard a preacher in the open 
air, and was struck by the fact that the 
preacher was mentioning things which he 
had read in his Bible. I find that this 
man, through reading his Bible, not only 
has knowledge of its contents, but has 
gained peace and pardon through faith 
in our Lord Jesus Christ.”’ 

Mr. W. Payne, who has done excellent 
pioneer missionary colportage in the 
Argentine, writes: ‘“‘I rode across to 
Mendietta, some ten miles from San 
Pedro de Jujuy, for a meeting on the 
edge of the sugar plantation. There I 
asked a man where he had got his Bible, 
and he told me that a colporteur had sold 
it many years ago fo his uncle in the hills 
of Salta, and—so far as his uncle knew— 
this was the only copy that escaped 
destruction by the local priest. All the 
neighbours took their books to the priest, 


and he burned them; but this Bible 
was hidden away, and has since been used 
to the awakening and conversion of a 
number of people.’’ 


The Best Inheritance 

‘““ What books are you selling ?’’ asked 
an old Spaniard of Colporteur Mir, at 
Las Ventosas in the province of Lérida. 
“The book that can make you happy,”’ 
was the answer. But Mir himself was 
surprised to hear the old manreply: “If 
it is not the Bible, I do not want it; 
there are no other books where we can 
find happiness.”” ‘‘That is the very 
Book I sell.’’ “‘ Then come to my house 
with the best copy you have.” 

Mir chose from his stock a family Bible, 
and called on the old man, who told the 
following experience: “Six years ago I 
bought a Bible, which made me happy. 
But I lent it to a friend, and it never 
came back to me. I have suffered much 
without my Bible. I have prayed God 
for another, and have never lost the hope 
that He would answer my prayer, as He 
has done. Now the Lord may call me 
to Himself: I have fulfilled my mission. 
I knew the Bible to be the best of treasures, 
and I wanted to leave one to my sons.”’ 


‘‘A New Man in Christ Jesus’’ 

A young man, with all the marks of 
sin written across his countenance and 
the image of God fast disappearing, 
entered our depot at Valparaiso, and 
asked for a Bible. He gave as his reason 
that he intended to sell it, and there- 
by gain some small commission. Ques- 
tioned if he knew anything about its 
contents, he replied that he did not. 
The conversation turned to the moral 
life required of those who would circulate 
such a book. Would he not like to secure 
a copy for himself, and study it, in order 
that he might understand the ofer of 
free grace which God made to every 
human soul? Some months afterwards 
he returned, completely transformed as 
far as his outward appearance was con- 
cerned. ‘‘ Why, do you not know me? 
Do you not remember the young man 
that came for a copy of the Bible?’ He 
then began to tell his story—the story of 
an evil-liver, a gambler, a thief—but now 
these were things of the past. He was a 
new man in Christ Jesus. 
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Happy, though he had nearly spent his all 


In the C.M.S. hospital at Ispahan 
one of our Persian colporteurs found a 
patient who listened gladly to readings 
from the New Testament. These went 
on for six weeks or more, and when the 
sick man was about to be discharged 
he said, ‘‘I am very glad I came here, 
for I have found Jesus. I have spent 
nearly all I had; but I have found sal- 
vation.’”?’ Some time afterwards in the 
bazaar the colporteur met this man, 
who testified that he was still happy in 
the Saviour. 

8 8 

Recently at a coast town in Chile 
our secretary came across a man and his 
wife from Bolivia. Several years ago a 
colporteur visited this man’s village, and 
he had been induced to purchase a Bible ; 
he was struck by the colporteur’s know- 
ledge of Scripture, and his desire to impart 
some of that knowledge to others. Thus 


Common Prayer 


the Bolivian was led to make a careful 
study of the Word of God. Some years 
later he emigrated to the Pacific Coast, 
sought out an Evangelical church there, 
and is now an active Christian worker. 
These blessings he attributes to the lonely 
messenger who carried the Bible to his 
door in the wild uplands of Bolivia. 
2] 28) 

In Japan, Colporteur Matakichi Shino- 
nome began work for our Society in the 
city of Kagoshima. There a young man 
met him one day, and saluted him very 
politely. Then he said: ‘‘ Last year I 
bought a Gospel from a colporteur. He 
answered many questions I asked about 
it. As a result of reading that Gospel 
I became a Christian, and now my life 
is always happy. I am always thanking 
God for the work of the Bible-sellers, 
and praying Him to let the work flourish 
more and more, for many souls are in 
danger of falling.”’ 


‘God usually answers our prayers according 


rather to the measure of His own magnificence 


than to that of our asking; so that we often do not 
know His boons to be those for which we besought 
‘ Him.” 


Coventry Patmore. 


For many years it has been a rule for the whole staff of the Bible House in London 


to assemble for prayer every Tuesday morning, and in many other countries the 
servants and friends of the Society are accustomed to unite week by week for common 
intercession on its belhalf. We entreat all who are like-minded to join each Tuesday 
morning in this unison of praise and prayer with the Society’s agents, colporteurs. 
and Biblewomen throughout the world. 


The following topics are suggested for this month :-— 
LET us PRaYy— 


For God’s blessing on all our Auxiliaries in England and Wales, their officers and 
committees, and on the District Secretaries, as they enter upon their service this 
autumn. 


For a blessing to go out with the Society’s new Reports, that they may be seriously 
read and may produce in Christians a deeper sense of responsibility for the Soctety’s 
enterprise. 


For the guidance of the Bible House Committee in its plans for reorganizing the 
publication and distribution of the Scriptures in the new-born countries of Europe. 


For the British Dominions and Colonies overseas, that their people may continue 
to bear their generous part of the burden of the Society’s world-wide task. 


For a fresh baptism of the Spirit of God upon His universal Church, to fulfil the 
great desire which He has created for closer and fuller Christian unity. 
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Here and There 


At their meeting = 
on August 18th the 
Committee had an in- 
terview with Mr. W. H. 
Cummin and Mr. A. O. 
Neve, the former of 
whom has long been 
on the Society’s staff in 
Egypt, while the latter 
is expecting shortly to 
sail for the same field. 
Mr. W. H. Cummin its 
at present spending a 
furlough in England 
after five years’ ab- 
sence. Forabout half 
that time he was doing 
active military service 
in charge of an A.S.C. 
unit of the Camel 
Transport Corps. At 
the beginning of 1918 
he resumed work for 
the Society in Egypt, 
and has been super- 
vising our depots at 
Alexandria and at Tanta in the Nile Delta, 
where he reports considerable improvement 
in the quality of the native colportage. 
Mr. A. O. Neve, who has been serving in 
Egypt and Palestine as a lieutenant in the 
R.F.A., and has thus had many opportuni- 
ties of seeing for himself what the Society’s 
work means in those countries, is now Joining 
the staff of the Egypt Agency. 

8 8 

When the Jews in Beirat heard of the 
British occupaticn of Jerusalem a wonderful 
change came over them. Our colporteur 
went out for two hours one evening, and 
sold 197 Bibles, 12 New Testaments, and 
164 smaller portions—altogether 373 copies, 
go per cent. of which were bought by Jews. 


9 8 8B 

Mr. R. G. Steyen went out to Morocco 
as early as 1895, and for several years did 
excellent service as an agent of the Central 
Morocco Medical Mission. Since 1903 he 
has been on the staff of the Bible Society in 
Morocco, and our Committee have now ap- 
pointed him their secretary for North Africa 
—which includes also Algeria and Tunis. 
Mr. Steven will continue to make his head- 
quarters at Tangier, while the Society's 
veteran servant, Mr. J. May, of Algiers, will 
remain our sub-agent for Algeria. Mr. 
Steven has been spending a short furlough 
in England, but early in September he 
sailed for Constantinople, where he is under- 





A SELLER OF POTTERY IN MOROCCO. 





taking a special mission for our Committee 
before he returns to North Africa. 


8 868 8 

A friend, who encloses £25, writes from 
the East Coast :—‘'‘ Very thankfully do I 
send you a portion of my Peace-day thank- 
offering for God’s many mercies to me and 
mine during the war—not the least of which 
I count my two dear soldier-sons, who have 
* finished their course with joy ’ and passed 
from earth’s battle-fields into the Presence 
of the King.” 


8 8 8B 
From Herefordshire a generous friend 
writes :—‘* While reading THE BIBLE IN THE 


WORLD, it has struck me how often the grate- 
ful thanks are given, while yet the burden of 
carriage falls on the Society. Though I sent 
my contribution to the funds in July this 
year, the thought has come, ‘ But what of 
the expenses of carriage, etc. 2’ So will you 
allow me to enclose a second cheque (£10) 
to use as you think best in this most needful 
way?” 


So 8 
A lady from Hampshire, who encloses 
£10, writes :—‘' I only wish it were more; 


but I thought to invest it. Instead of which, 
having read the Memoranda in this month’s 
BIBLE IN THE WORLD, I would rather invest 
it in the best work of all. The Bible Society 
is an old friend of mine, and its need has 
never been greater than now. 


British and Foreign Bible Society, 146, Queen Victoria St.. London, £.C.4. Telagrams. ‘** Testaments, London.” 
Bankers: Bank of England, Threadneedle Street, London, B.C.3. 
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| : HEN we meditate on our Lord’s wonderful saying, J am the Way, 
the Truth, and the Life, we approach the spiritual secret of the Gospel. 

For these profound words show us that Christianity involves not 

only a character, and a doctrine, but an experience as well; and that ali 

QAM three are bound up in One Divine Person. Here is Christ’s inmost thought 


concerning Himself: ‘‘ I am the Life.”’ 
h What is life? Perhaps the best way in which we can define it / is to 
the say that life means the difference between a sleeper and a corpse.{/ Yet 


the wisest of men have no skill to analyse that difference, or to ex-/ plain 
Lif wherein it consists. What does our Lord intend us = 
IT@ to understand when He affirms, ‘‘I am the Life’? -.... 
To grasp the fullness of this sentence we must recol- 
lect that it fell from His lips the same night in which He was 
betrayed, when He had already entered the valley of the shadow 
of death. Once before He had spoken similar words, when He 
stood by the open grave of His friend—words which we never 
hear unmoved, by the open graves of our friends. ‘‘I am the 
Resurrection and the Life,’’ said Christ—the Life, and therefore 
the Resurrection, the vital essence and energy which dying 
cannot destroy. And once afterwards the same word came from 
a Voice which was as the sound of many waters. Out of the 
fullness of His kingdom and power and glory, the Lord spoke 
to His servant John saying, ‘‘ I am the First, and the Last, and 
the Living One.’’ For that victorious Life, which was laid 
cown for men, Is now reigning on the throne of God. 
Moreover, before we can feel how much is involved in “ I 
am the Life,’’ we must understand that this saying sums up and 
harmonizes and completes the thoughts of Christ as our Truth, 
and Christ as our Way. When we have tried to determine 
what goes to make up man’s personality, we discover that we 
cannot divide human nature into compartments and shut 
it off into exclusive sections. Character and reason are indeed 
inseparable parts of the inner self ; but they are not the whole 
of that to which they belong. Life stands for our central being 
and essence ; although it is Life indeed, only as taught by the 
Truth and as exercised in the Way. And so Christians receive 
Christ not merely to rule their conduct and to mould their think- 
ing, but to dwell in the very citadel and fortress of their souls. 
They find Him far more than an ideal Example to imitate, far 
more than a perfect Teacher to trust. They find Him a vital 
inward Energy, to cleanse and to inspire. 
Herein lies the ultimate distinction between our Lord and 
all human prophets. Buddha could point his disciples to a 
way and say, ‘“‘ Walk ye in it.’’ Socrates could tell his pupils 
of a truth and say, ‘‘ Cleave ye to it.””. But He Who stands 
above all earthly guides znd teachers, He Who though He was 
dead is alive again for evermore, is able to pour His own life . 
into the spirits of foolish and selfish men until they are aware 
of a mighty Presence entering and possessing and transforming 
the depths of their being. Christianity is a divine experience | 
—or it is nothing. We might almost say that a Christian is a 
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I am the Life 


person into whom Christ infuses part of 
His own Personality, so that new powers 
and motives and passions are stirred and 
quickened at the very springs of being. In 
the supernatural work of our salvation, 
‘‘erace’’ really means that Christ, the 
Fountain of vital healing, is imparting 
Himself to sick and sinful souls. His re- 
generating Life comes to abide with them, 
to: purify them from their corruption, 
to redeem them into new childhood, to 
kindle in them the flame of undying hope, 
to breathe into them the spirit of universal 
charity. Life is indeed much more than 
emotion, but emotion is its highest ex- 
pression ; and Christ becomes our life as 
He sheds abroad in our hearts the Love of 
God—which is Himself. ° 

Christianity involves a character, and a 
doctrine, and an experience. Well said 
Thomas a Kempis: ‘‘ Without a way, 
there is no going ; without a truch, there 
is no knowing ; without a life, there is no 


The Holy Scriptures 


BOOK! infinite sweetnesse: let my 
hear: 
Suck ev’ry letter, and a hony 
gain, 
Precious for any gricf in any part ; 
To cleare the breast, to mollific all pain. 


Thou art all health, health thriving, till 
it make 
A full eternitie: thou art a masse 
Of strange delights, where we may wish 
and take. 
Ladies, look here ; 
glasse, 


this is the thankfull 


That mends the looker’s eyes: this is the 


well 

That washes what it shows. Who can 
indeare 

Thy praise too much? Thou art 


Heav'n’s lidger here, 
Working against the states of death and 
hell. | 


Thou art joye’s handsell: Heav’n 
lies flat in thee, 
Subject to ev'ry mounter’s bended 


knee. 


living.’”’ And the Way and the Truth and 
the Life which are Christ’s cannot be found 
outside of Him. How amazing is that 
exclusive claim: ‘‘ No man cometh unto 
the Father but by Me’! Our Lord 1s 
warning us not merely that He is the one 
Absolver and Reconciler of the guilty. 
but that of Him, and through Him, and 
by Him, are all things to the believer. 
Apart from Him we can do nothing that 
will seem worth doing, we can be nothing 
that will seem worth being, judged in that 
white light of reality which will so soon 
shine upon us all. ‘Christ Himself is our 
Way: to make progress means to go on 
farther and deeper into Christ. Christ 
Himself is our Truth: to grow wise means 
to enter into the secret of His wisdom and 
to keep on learning more of Him day by 
day. And Christ Himself is our Life, 
the Redeemer and Reviver and Restorer 
of our spirits, the Author and Finisher of 


our faith, the Pledge of our immortality. 


By George Herbert 


Oh that I knew how all thy lights com- 
bine 
And the configurations of their glorie! 
Seeing not only how each verse doth 
shine, 
But all the constellations of the storie. 


This verse marks that, and both do make 
a motion 
Unto a third, that ten leaves off doth lie ° 
Then as disperséd herbs do match a 
potion, 
These three make up some Christian's 
destinie. 


Such are thy secrets, which my life makes 


good, 
And comments on thee: for in ev'ry 
thing 
Thy words do finde me out, and parallels 
bring, 


And in another make me understuod. 


Starres are poore books, and often- 
times do misse ; 

This book of starres lights to eternal! 
blisse. 
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THE ITALIAN VAL FERRET. 


At Toronto the crowded programme 
of the Prince of Wales's visit to the 
Canadian National Exhibition included 
one episode of great interest and simplicity. 
As His Royal Highness was taken round, 
he came to the office hospitably offered by 
the Exhibition authorities for the little 
function which was to follow. Init were 
grouped Dr. N. W. Hoyles, Messrs. 
Denovan and Garside, the Rev. Dr. 
Cooper and the Rev. Jesse Gibson. There 
the Prince stopped to receive at the hands 
of Dr. Hoyles a Bible presented by the 
Bible Society. To the few very simple 
and heartfelt words with which the gift 
was offered, the Prince replied as cordially, 
and shook hands with all in the group. 

The inscription ran as follows: 


PRESENTED TO 
His RoyvAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF 
WALES, K.G., ETC., 

BY THE UPPER CANADA BIBLE SOCIETY 
ON THE OCCASION OF HIS VISIT TO 
CANADA, AUGUST IQIQ. 

‘‘Give the king Thy judgments, O God, and 


Thy righteousness unto the king's son.” 
Psalm \xxii. 1. 





~ : 
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The President of China, Hsu Shih 
Chang, has sent the following cabled 
message to the American Bible Society : 

‘The instruction concerning all vir- 
tue, as contained in the Holy Scriptures 
of the religion of Jesus, has truly exerted 
an unlimited influence for good among all 
Christians in China, and has also raised 
the standard of all my people along lines 
of true progress. I earnestly hope that 
the future benefits derived from the Holy 
Scriptures will extend to the ends of the 
earth and transcend the success of the 
past.’’ 

2) 2) 


Elsewhere in this number we print an 
article on a form of simplified script for 
China, which comes from the pen of Dr. 
S. J. Peill, of the L.M.S. Medical Mission 
at Siaochang, North China. This is the 
only Protestant mission station in a dense- 
ly populated region, containing between 
five and six millions of people. Dr.S. J. 
Peill, in collaboration with his brother, 
Dr. S. G. Peill of the L.M.S. Mission, 
Tsangchow, has devoted a large amount 
of time and attention to the subject, and 
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it will be seen that he writes enthusias- 
tically in favour of the special form of 
script whose value he has proved by 
experience. In our issue for May last 
we gave some account of another but 
similar simplified script, which has been 
adopted by the Chinese Government. . 


8 68 8 


Recently one of the Society's secre- 
taries, the Rev. Dr. Ritson, has paid a 
visit to Holland, where he was able to 
meet Herr. A. Hartkopf, of Berlin, who for 
several years has had chargeof theSociety’s 
work in Central Europe. The Committee 
gratefully acknowledge the high ability 
and discretion and the noble Christian 
devotion which he has shown in carrying 


on the Society’s operations under the very - 


painful and difficult conditions which he 
has been experiencing since the beginning 
of August 1914. Dr. Ritson had a wel- 
come opportunity to confer at length 
with Herr Hartkopf on the position and 
prospects of Bible work in Central Europe, 
and our friends will be thankful to learn 
that, though a great amount of reconstruc- 
tion and reorganization is necessary, the 
outlook on the whole is far brighter than 
we had even ventured to hope. 
i) 8 

From Iceland we learn that theSociety's 
editions of the Icelandic Bible and New 
Testament have been sold in_ larger 
numbers last year than at any previous 
period. Our correspondent, Mr. Peter 
Halldérsson, of Reykjavik, reports that 
this result was largely due to the unso- 
licited activity of a gentleman who has 
himself acted as an energetic honorary 
colporteur, and has found purchasers for 
the Scriptures whom booksellers as a rule 
would fail to reach. Mr. Hallddérsson has 
remitted {177 I1s. 6d. as proceeds of sales 
down to the end of 1918, and asked for a 
further supply of 1,400 Icelandic Bibles 
and 1,000 Testaments. 


8 8 8B 


Sir George A. Grierson, K.C.LE., 
F.B.A., is recognized as the first living 
authority on Indian languages. More 
than twenty years ago he was placed in 
charge of the Linguistic Survey of India, 
and after his retirement from the Indian 


Civil Service he continued to superintend 
this monumental work. The results of 
the Survey, which have been published 
in successive volumes, are at length 
complete, the last volumes of the series 
being now in the press. Our Editorial 
Sub-Committee, of which Sir George 
Grierson has been a member for many years 
past, has sent him a message of cordial 
congratulation on the successful conclusion 
of his immense task, in the course of 
which he has found time to render many 
valuable services to the Bible Society. 
Its Historical Catalogue in particular owes 
much to his generous help in all those 
sections which deal with the languages 
and dialects of India. 
8 8 8B 

For a number of years our Society has 
been circulating two versions of the Bible 
in Swahili—one in the Zanzibar dialect. 
and the other in the Mombasa dialect. 
In accordance with the strong recommen- 
dations of various missionary scholars 
in East Africa, it has been resolved to use 
every effort to promote the production 


of a ‘‘ union ’’ version of the Swahili Bible, 


which shall combine both forms of the 
language. 
2) =) 

The Bible House has just received, 
through the Rev. W. J. Platt, of the 
W.M.M.S., a manuscript version of St. 
Mark’s Gospel in Popo, a West African 
language which is spoken in Aneho and 
widely over Togoland by thousands of 
people. This speech covers both Aneho 
and Grand Popo and reaches to Whydah, 
besides stretching far into the interior 
and connecting ~Lagos with the Gold 
Coast. The Popo Mission Church now 
contains over 500 members, and our 
Society has agreed to print this tentative 
edition .of St. Mark’s Gospel in their 
language. 

8 8 

The latest annual report of the Danish 
Bible Society records the circulation in 
1918 of 68,697 volumes, which included 
24,829 Bibles and 42,610 New Testaments. 
This total was 7,000 fewer than the cir- 
culation in 1917. The report shows that 
in Copenhagen, as well as in London, 
the cost of producing books has heavily 
increased. 
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F or the Luba-Lulua 


By the Rev. C. T. Wharton 


Of the American Presbyterian Congo Mission, Central Africa 


HE Bible Society, which is now 
print’ng an edition of the Gospels 
and Acts in the Luba-Lulua lan- 

guage, has requested that a brief account 
of mission work among these people be 
written for publication in THE BIBLE IN 
THE WoRLD. In complying with this 


request it cannot be inappropriate to pay - 
a passing tribute to the remarkable: 


efficiency and expedition of the methods 
of that world-famous institution—the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. Within 
a week after it agreed to undertake the 
publication of the Gospels and Acts in 
Luba-Lulua, an excellent proof of the first 
ten chapters of St. Matthew’s Gospel was 
placed in the writer's hands, along with the 
assurance that the complete preg: would 
be ready within a very 
short time. 

The Luba-Lulua 
dwell mainly in the 
Kasai district of 
Belgian Congo, the 
Kasai being one of the 
largest tributaries of 
the Congo River. The 
Mission to the Luba- 
Luluahas for its official 
title ‘‘The American 
Presbyterian Congo 
Mission,” and it is 
carried on by the Pres- 
byterian Church, 
South, with head- 
quarters at Nashville, 
Tennessee, U.S.A. 

The earliest, and 
now thecentral, station 
of the American 
Mission to the Luba- 
Lulua was established 
in 1891 at Luebo on 
the river Lulua—a 
large tributary of the 
Kasai. This station 
lies some twelve hun- 
dred miles from the 
coast, and is situated 
aboutsix degrees south 
of the equator. From 


-Saviour’s name. 





Luebo as a centre the work has rapidly 
expanded, until now. there are six main 
stations where white missionaries are 


located. The work of the Mission has 


proved extremely fruitful. Twenty-seven 
years ago in all that vast territory there 
was not. a native who had heard the 
To-day there are over 
eighteen thousand baptized Christians in 
the native Church, while Luebo, which 
numbers over eight thousand members, 
is the largest Presbyterian Church in 
the world. The Mission now has a force 
of over one thousand African helpers, 
including voluntary teachers. 

The wonderful success of the work of 
evangelizing the Luba-Lulua may largely 
be attributed to two controlling causes— 

first, the nature of the 
people themselves; and 
second, the fact that a 
single language or dia- 
lect covers such a wide 
territory, andis current 
among so many hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
people. 

In regard to the 
first point, suffice it to 
say that the Luba- 
Lulua are remarkably 
tractable, intelligent, 
and progressive. The 
advantage of having 
one single language 
which is understood 
Over such an immense 
region is not to beover- 
estimated. One.of the 
greatest drawbacks to 
African mission work 
is that, when some 
organization under- 
takes to evangelize a 
territory large enough 
to justify the attempt, 

' this territory as a rule 
embraces numerous 
small tribes speaking 
widely different dia- 
lects. It will be 


For the Luba-Lulua. 







yika and bids fair 
to become the lingua 
franca of. most 
of Central 
Africa. 

To its noble 
~ catalogue of 
achievements 


apparent how 
seriously this 
must hamper 
the mission 
In general, 
and its trans- 
lation work 
in particular. 


But in this the Bible Society 
region the will now add 
Luba - Lulua with just pride the 


publication of the Gospels 
and Acts in Luba-Lulua. 
The work of translating 
the Word of God was dune 
by Dr. W. M. Morrison, 
who may fairly be ranked 
with such heroes of the 
faith as Livingstone and 
Moffat and Mackay. He 
will still be remembered 
in England as the man who, 
at the time of the rubber 
atrocities, pleaded the cause of 
the Congo natives with con- 
summate statesmanship and in- 
a much wider territory |. ; domitable courage, before some 
than that which their own ey Tyler. of the principal rulers of Europe 
tribe occupies. It is and America. He was stricken 
claimed by some explorers and ethno- Asai at his post by disease, shortly 
logists that the Luba dialect extends to after completing this translation: but his 
the east even beyond Lake Tangan-_ work lives after him. 


proper com- 
prise a popula- 
tion of not less 
than a million 
and three- 
quarters. They 
had also been enslaved 
in past years by several 
neighbouring tribes; 
moreover they are great 
‘traders, travelling far and 
wide, and they have 
taken with them their 
language until it is under- 
stood to some extent over 






**Prayer can no more be wasted than 


Common Prayer ive 7 Ae Neale 


The following topics are suggested for this month :— 


LeT us PRay— 

For the Committee at the Bible House, that they may have wisdom and courage 
in drawing up the Society’s budget for 1920. 

For the Society’s servants who are carrying on its work 1 in the Balkan States and 
in other parts of the Near East where there are special difficulties now to contend 
against. | 

For the missionary Church in Korea, and for the Society's servants and colpor- 
teurs in that country in its present distress. 

For the following members of our staff who are now returning after furlough to 
their respective fields of work :—the Rev. A. J. Banfield, to Lagos; Mr. A. R. Stark, 
to Valparaiso; Mr. R. J. Gould, to Hankow; and Mr. A. E. Spaul, who is going out 
to Para. 

For God's Spirit to speak through the Scriptures with new power in our own land. 
that men of every class and condition may lay to heart the message of the one Book 
with which there is no respect of persons. 

For the League of Nations, that it may prove a mighty power to promote peace 
on earth and goodwill among men. 
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Albania and the Bible Society 


HE war has left many problems for 
the Bible Society, and not the 
smallest of these is the future of 

our work in the Turkish Empire and the 
Balkans, which has been carried on now 
formore thanacentury. Many difficulties 
have had to be met, and, with God’s 
help, overcome; but our Bible work has 
been full of encouragement and has left 
its impress on these countries which will 
endure, and probably outlast the political 
changes they have seen in this eventful 
period of the world’s history. The Bible 
translations and revisions into the many 
languages of Eastern Europe are in them- 
selves a lasting tribute to the value of a 
work so many-sided in its character, and 


ALBANIAN PEASANTS. 





By the Rev. T. R. Hodgson 


so fraught with the promise of a happier 
future for the distressed and conflicting 
nationalities and creeds, which have dwelt 
in uneasy neighbourhood, under a common 
bond of despotism and oppression. One 
better common bond they have now, the 
Word of God each in their own language, 
and in all of them telling the same message 
of peace and goodwill. 

The Albanian version came later than 
the long series of translations into Turkish, 
Armenian, Bulgarian, Modern Greek, 
Judzo-Spanish, Serbian, Rumanian, and 
all the polyglot tongues of the nationalities 
in the Agency. Albania was a region al- 
most unknown and unexplored , without a 
literature or even a character to express 
the spoken dialects 
— principally two 
main dialects, the _ 
Gheg spoken in the 
north, and the T osk 
inthe south. About 
sixty years ago, my 
predecessor in the 
Agency, the Rev. 
Dr. Thomson, had 
it laid upon his 
heart to give Al- 
bania its own ver- 
sion of the Word 
of God in its own 
language ; and after 
long effort suc- 
ceeded in printing 
at Constantinople 
translations of 
various books of the 
Old and New Testa- 
ments, using the 
Latin character for 
the Gheg and the 
Greek character for 
the Tosk. This was 
like the dawning of 
a new day over the 
spiritual darkness 
of the land. From 
that day Albanians 
of every degree have 
held the Bible 
Society in the 


Albania and the Bible Society 


greatest respect and veneration, as one of 
the main factors in any moral and in- 
tellectual advance that their country may 
have made in recent years. At that time 
two brothers of the well-known Frasheri 
family of South Albania were holding high 
office as ministers of the Sultan in Con- 
stantinople, both of them cultured and 
educated men. They both became warm 
supporters of the movement for Albania, 
and at their own expense established 
schools all over Albania and issued large 
editions of elementary primers and school- 
books, which were distributed free. This 
was really the beginning of education in 
Albania, and of immense value to our 
Bible work in the country. 

Shortly after taking charge of the 
Agency I had the privilege of covering in 
two tours practically the whole of Albania, 
and, as the representative of the Bible 
Society, met with the greatest considera- 
tion and kindness from peasant and Bey 
alike. It was quite evident the time was 
ripe for a forward move in at least two 
directions—the unification of the printed 
language under a single national character, 
and the issue of a thoroughly revised and 
complete edition of the Albanian Bible. 
These were pressed upon me at various 
conferences and discussions with leading 
Albanian residents at the various towns 
and villages where my wife and I were so 
hospitably entertained— all of whem, or 
most of them, being Moslems. Im- 
mediately after the proclamation of the 
new ‘“ Constitution ’’ in Turkey a great 
national congress was held at Monastir, 
the outcome of which—so far as our Bible 
work was concerned—was the adoption of 
a new national alphabet and the estab- 
lishment of an Albanian printing press at 
Monastir, to be placed at our disposal for 
the printing of our new translations and 
revision of the Albanian Scriptures. Both 
resolutions took effect and marked the 
beginning of a new era for our Bible work. 

Under the care of Mr. A. Sinas the 
Albanian revision made excellent progress. 
The New Testament was completed and 
issued in 1912 from the press at Monastir, 
translations made of many of the books 
of the Old Testament not yct in print, 
and got ready for the press, and the entire 
Bible was within sight of completion. 
Then came the unhappy Balkan wars, 


and the occupation of Monastir by the 
Serbians. The unhappy population, 
largely Albanian and Bulgarian, were at 
the mercy of Serbs and Croats; and with 
the breaking-up of the press, the closing 
of our depot, arid the restraints imposed 
upon Mr. Sinas and the colporteurs, our 
work practically came to an end for the 
time. 

‘Committee’ rule in Albania, which 
followed on the downfall of Abdul Hamid, 
proved no blessing to the country. The 
scorpions of the ‘‘ Young’”’ Turks were 
worse than the whips of the despot of 
Yildiz: the barbarous methods adopted 
to compel the Albanians to use the Turkish 
language instead of their native tongue, 
and to drive them into the Turkish politi- 
cal fold, utterly failed, and were onlv 
equalled by the excesses of the Greek 
bands in their savage raids into Southern 
Albania. This proud and hardy race 
suffered in silence; and, indeed, there was 
no one to tell their sorrows, for they had 
few friends. The attempt to set up a 
government under a foreign prince was 
doomed to failure from its very inception. 

What is to become of Albania? ‘This 
hardy and independent race of mountain- 
eers, holding their own native mountains 
and vatleys for centuries, distinct in their 
own national characteristics as in their 
origin and language; neither Slav nor Turk 
nor Greek, but superior to all three in 
physical and mental capacity, living their 
own lives, wasted by their tribal feuds, 
forgotten and neglected in their little 
corner of Europe of our own days, with 
no glamour of name or fame to appeal to 
public sentiment or love of notoriety ,— is 
there no room in the new world to which 
we look forward for this Albanian race, 
which, small and divided though it is, is 
yet a nation as distinct and distinctive, 
and purer in its native strain, than the 
other mixed nationalities of Eastern 
Europe which our League of Nations has 
taken under its wing? If it 1s to be lost 
or absorbed, or annihilated, Europe will 
be the poorer for the loss. 

Albania has given a long line of states- 
men and soldiers to the Turkish Empire— 
which owes its existence to this day mainly 
to their capacity ; it has given a distin- 
guished statesman to Europe in the person 
of the late Signor Crispi, a famous Prime 
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ALBANIANS CROSSING THE RIVER DRIN 
IN A DUG-OUT. 


Minister of Italy in his day ; it has founded 
aroyal orsemi-royal, house inthe Khedivial 
family of Egypt. Who has not heard of 
the famous Skanderbeg, the patriot who 
won the unity and independence of his 
country 500 years ago against all the 
power and forces of Turkish Sultans ? 
Albanian merchants who have achieved 
fortune in other lands return to settle in 
their own country and share the fortunes 
of their poorer brethren, and are a leaven 
of civilization in the little towns where 
they build their pleasant houses. Al- 
banian ‘‘ Beys,’”’ the lords of the land, in 
their semi-feudal castles, dispense hos- 
pitality and a rough form of justice, and 
are served with a faithful and devoted 
loyalty which hardly finds a parallel in 
our more sophisticated civilization. 

These are the men who continue to 
Jook to the Bible Society as their friend 
and helper in these evil days which have 
fallen upon them. Perhaps they over-rate 
the influence of our Society, or fail to un- 
derstand its object and aims. Most touch- 
ing letters continue to reach me appealing 
for British sympathy and support, many 
of them with suggestions for carrying on 
our Bible work among them now that our 
former centre at Monastir, under Serbian 
occupation, is no longer available. The 
head of the Frasheri family, mentioned 
above, Midhat Bey Frasheri—whose arti- 
cles on Albania in THE BIBLE IN THE 
WORLD will be remembered—writes from 
Switzerland, where he has found refuge 









Photo by A. Baker. 


during the war: ‘‘ I am grateful for your 
sympathy for our country and our race. 
I am sure that Albania will be one of the 
best centres in the Balkans for your work 
and mission, and you may be sure also 
that the Mussulmans themselves will spare 
no efforts to facilitate the labours of the 
Bible Society. It will be necessary to 
choose a centre for your work, and I incline 
to recommend Kortcha,'where the ground 
is already prepared. Mr. Sinas will share 
my opinion. But for this unhappy war 
and the ravages of which Albania has been 
the theatre, there would have been already 
much progress realized from the new trans- 
lation of the Holy Scriptures, for already 
Elbasan and Kortcha would have become 
the active centres of culture. But the last 
five years have been fatal for Albania, 
which has suffered such indescribable 
ravages at the hands of the Serbians and 
Greeks and Austrians. Let us hope that 
the future will be better:not only for our 
country but for humanity in general—if 
mankind truly deserves to be happy.”’ 
During the war, while our work went 
on with quite encouraging results in Con- 


_ stantinople and Smyrna and in Bulgaria, we 


remained quite out of touch with Albania. 
Mr. Sinas and his family took refuge some- 
where in Greek territory. He now writes 
that the Albanian translation of the Bible 
has gone steadily and quictly on, with the 
_aid of Albanian scholars whom he has been 
able to consult. He is anxious to know 
where theAlbanian press willbe set upagain. 
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The Gospel for Chinese Illiterates 
By E. J. Peill, M.B., Ch.B., F.R.C.S. 


ISSIONARY work in China has 
been greatly hindered by the 


illiteracy of the Chinese people, 


of whom less than ten per cent. are able to 
read. In the large cities and ports more 
can read; but most of the population of 
China live in villages, where a far smaller 
proportion are literate. Dr. Sherwood 
Eddy, after an exhaustive inquiry, came 
to the conclusion that only four per 
. thousand of the Chinese can read. So my 
estimate of ten per cent. is very liberal. 
This means that out of the 490,000,000 
in China, fewer than 40,000,cco can be 
appealed to by the printed page. The 
women of China are almost entirely 
illiterate. 

These illiterates can only be evangelized 
by word of: mouth — infrequently, inade- 
quately, and often with only the most 
transient result. 

It has been said that ideographic 
writing was introduced into China by 
the devil, on purpose to keep out the 
Gospel from the language of one quarter 
of the human race. 

At any rate there is no qu7stion that 


WUCHOW, LOOKING UP THE FU RIVER, NORTH OF CANTON. 
OF THE DENSE POPULATION IN THIS REGION SPEND THEIR LIVES ON RIVER-BOATS. 
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the picture words of the Chinese language 
are so difficult that even an enlightened 
system of universal education. will not 
suffice to do away with illiteracy in China. 
There are over 41,000 characters in the 
standard Chinese dictionary, and many 
more have been added since it was com- 
piled hundreds of years ago. Each 
character is a word-picture or ideogram, 
and each is different from every other, 
and has to be remembered by a sheer 
lift of memory. There is no alphabet and 
no spelling, no beginning and no end. 

Of course it 1s not necessary to know 
all the forty to fifty thousand characters 
for ordinary use, any more than an English- 
man need know all the 45,000 words in 
Murray’s New English Dectionary before 
he can read a newspaper or write a letter. 
But whereas an English word can always 
be read at sight, and one’s ignorance of 
its meaning can be successfully hidden, 
an unknown Chinese character cannot 
even be pronounced, nor can anv inkling 
of its meaning be obtained. Soit isevident 
how poor is the outlook of the illiterate 
masses in China. 


THOUSANDS 


The Gospel for Chinese Illiterates 


It has been suggested by some who 
have not looked deeply into the matter, 
that so difficult a language will have to 
be scrapped before the Chinese can reap 
the benefits of universal education. 

But the Chinese language must of 
necessity remain. The people glory in 
the wonderful terseness, beauty, ex- 
pressiveness, and grandeur of their ancient 
language. Its ductility. and adaptability 
to every demand made upon it are re- 
markable. During many years of teach- 
ing in Chinese in the Union Medical 
College in Peking, I have never once found 
the Chinese language inadequate to 
express even the most technical scientific 
ideas. Its unrivalled equipment for pun- 
ning, its infinite capacity for humour, 
antithesis, epigram, and proverb, and 
all the niceties of etiquette and courtesy, 
as well as of vituperation and innuendo, 
reveal themselves to any careful and sym- 
pathetic student, and make one realize 
what a glorious heritage the Chinese 
have in their ancient yet ever new lan- 
guage. 

And as to the written character, it is 
inconceivable that the vehicle of so great 
and so deeply revered a language and 
literature should be scrapped by so great 
and numerous and highly cultured a 
people. 

What then? How can the Chinese, on 
the one hand, retain their ancient and 
difficult system of writing, and yet, on 
the other hand, attain the blessing of 
universal education, and secure that 
every individual in China shall read and 
write ? | 

The answer is to be found by looking 
at the analogous case of Japan. 

Japan adopted Chinese writing long 
ago, and has continued to use it ever since : 
but she early realized that to make it 
sufficient for the needs of a progressive 
people she must have a system of easy 
phonetic shorthand script in addition to 
the cumbrous classical Chinese characters. 

This Japanese shorthand has made 
universal education possible, and has im- 
mensely reduced the range of illiteracy 
in Japan. 

So it must be in China. The old char- 
acter will remain, because the . paucity 
of sounds in Chinese makes it essential 
that the writing should be ideographic, 


and not phonographic. But a _phono- 
graphic shorthand writing, easily learnt 
in a short time by the most ignorant 
person, must be used as a temporary 
substitute, and as a key to the difficult 
classical Chinese character, thus enabling 
all Chinese to read and write, at least 
the shorthand, and where possible the 
character also, hy its aid. 

At present two forms of phonetic short- 
hand hold the field. 

1. The Jooyin Dzmoo.—This is a short- 
hand system introduced three years ago 
by the Chinese Government for the use 
of students, to unify pronunciation in 
all the provinces of China. It is an 
excellent system for use by students in 
a work of reference; but it was never 
intended for illiterates, and in spite of 
most praiseworthy efforts to teach illi- 
terates, both in China and in France, it 
has been found that they can only learn 
to spell out the words painfully, and no 
adult illiterate has yet been taught to 
read fluently in this Government phonetic 
system. 

Mr. Tewkesbury, of the Chinese S.S. 
Union, a member of the China Continua- 
tion Committee, who has been an ardent 
advocate of the Government system, and 
has recently conducted a great campaign 
at Nanking and other centres to teach 
it, frankly admits that he has not seen 
one single adult ilhterate who can read 
it easily and fluently. In France the 
experience of the Y.M.C.A. workers 
amongst the Chinese labourers is the same. 
They can easily learn the alphabet, but 
never learn to read fluently. Even the 
keenest teachers, themselves highly edu- 
cated and intelligent men. cannot read 
Jocyit fluently. The Chinese Govern- ' 
ment prepared this system for incorpora- 
tion in works of reference for the use of 
educated men, but never intended it for 
continuous reading by illiterates. 

2. The Gwanhwa Dzmoo.—This is an 
older phonetic system, invented by an 
enlightened Chinese scholar and reformer, 
Dr. Wong, twenty years ago, and approved 
and used by the Government of that day. 
ater it was banned by the reactionary 
Empress Dowager, along with other 
reforms, and was only brought into use 
again five years ago by Dr. Sidney Peill 
for missionary purposes. 
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This system of Dr. Wong’s was specially 
prepared by him to meet the needs of 
ignorant illiterate people, and it has been 
abundantly proved that illiterate men 
and women can learn it in a fortnight or 
_ less, and can read it with the greatest 
ease and fluency, with perfect rhythm 
and emphasis, and with a total absence 
of the painful effort and halting indecision 
of those who read in the Jooyin system. 

From a missionary point of view the 
introduction of an easy phonetic short- 
hand Chinese is epoch-making, and preg- 
nant with immense possibilities. 

By its aid the New Testament can be 
put into the hands of the illiterate masses 
of the people in a form so easily learnt 
that it ensures the reading and re-reading 
of the Word of Life. 

‘ Conversion by the million,” of which 
['r. Timothy Richard spoke and wrote 
so much, is now possible by means of 
the phonetic ‘criptures. The Bible put 
into the hands of the people, in a form 
easily understood by the people, leads 
_ them to Christ more surely than any 
other agency, as we have proved during 
the past five years. 

As an instance of this I may give the 
following example from my experience: 

The British Government recruited 
nearly 1co,oco Chinese labourers for work 
on the lines of communication in France. 
At the Base Hospital there for Chinese, 
twenty of our patients were lepers. A 
special ward and recreation room, etc., 
in a special compound with a nice garden, 
were prepared for them, and everything 
possible was done for them; but they 
grew more and more depressed and miser- 
able. What hurt them most was the 
fear and loathing with which even their 
friends regarded them. They would not 
even speak to them through the railings ! 
The lepers felt this keenly. They said 
they would far rather die, because if 
they went back home they would only 
bé a danger and a trouble to their families, 
and be feared and loathed by all who 
met them. ‘Several asked me for poison 
to kill themselves. Their misery was 
extreme. Games, pictures, cinema shows, 
concerts, gardening, basket-making, all 


were tried, but in vain. They still asked 
for poison, and more insistently. 

At last I persuaded a few to learn to 
read, and taught them the Gwanhw2 
Dzmoo phonetic shorthand. Their rapid 
success encouraged the others to try, and 
soon all could read fluently. The change 
was most remarkable. They read and 
re-read the Gospels and Epistles, learnt 
to sing many hymns, wrote letters, and 
discussed everything they read. They 
had daily prayers, reading each a verse 
in turn, and singing several hymns. 

In place of despair and misery and 
meditated suicide, their joy and gladness 
became a byword and a marvel through 
the whole hospital, and their hymn-singing 
a constant reminder of the change that 
had come to them. Their leprous faces 
shone with a new light and their hearts 
went out in: love and gratitude to the Lord 
Jesus of whom they read. 

Thus the printed phonetic *criptures 
were indeed the Word of Life to these 
men, and they are only a sample of what 
may be done. 

The average stay of patients in hospital 
in China is twenty days, and in this short 
time they can easily be taught to read 
fluently, so that when they return to 
their homes, instead of lapsing into the 
Christless hopelessness which surrounds 
them, they become teachers of phonetic 
writing and transmitters of the Way of 
Life. We have a primer of Christian 
teaching, a catechism, a hymn-book, and 
most of the New Testament already 
printed in the Gwanhwa Dzmoo, but funds 
are needed to print more literature, and 
larger editions of the New Testament 
Scriptures, and to employ Chinese men 
and women in a great campaign to teach 
Chinese illiterates to read the New Testa- 
ment, and so to lead them to Christ. 

The Chinese Government will finance 
the Jooyin shorthand for the educated ; 
but only Christian people can be expected 
to finance the printing of Gwanhwa 
Dzmoo Scriptures for the ignorant and 
illiterate masses. Both forms of short- 
hand are needed—the Government system 
and the missionary system, and it is up to 
us to support the latter. 
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N Mysore, the Rev. W. E. Tomlinson 
sold last year about 3,000 Gospels 
during his tours as a district evan- 

gelist. He writes: 

‘““Many of the Gospels are taken by 
villagers who are anxious merely to have 
reading matter for their children. Others 
are sold to those whose curiosity has been 
aroused by the preacher’s message, but 
who have not, perhaps, a very real interest 
in the Gospel. Not everybody has read 
the Gospel, indeed, who thinks he has— 
witness the case of a man whom once of our 
colleagues met the other day in Tiptur. 
He was talking freely of Christianity, 
and rather at random; but when asked 
which of the Gospels he had read,he replied, 
‘The one called The Arabian Nights!’ 
He was a type of the reader who has hardly 
sufficient interest in Christianity to make 
sure that it is Christianity he is reading 
about, though he is ready enough to dis- 
cuss our Faith. But when every deduc- 
tion has been made that caution and fair- 
ness would suggest, it is certain that many 
buy the little printed Gospels because 
the message has already arrested their 
attention, and because they feel their need 
of Christ, though they have but newly 
heard His Name.” 

=) 
One of our Indian colporteurs writes 
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AN INDIAN CAMEL CARRIAGE. 


Photo by the Hon. W. H, Sharp. 
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from Madras: ‘“‘I met a man at Navali 
who made a practice of theft. He used to 
steal all sorts of things—young coco-nuts, 
school-books, etc. So I read him some 
verses from St. Mark vii. 17-23—our 
Lord’s words about the evil things which 
proceed out of the heart and defile the 
man. He listened and said: ‘ Never 
have I heard or seen such a passage as 
this ; but my friends will hate me if 1 give 
up their company.’ I told him never to 
fear man, who can kill our outward body 
only, but rather tofearGod. Foramonth 
he persisted in reading all the chapters 
in St. Mark. Finally he came and told 
me that his mother had begun to oppose 
him, as she loved money much more than 
God. I replied, ‘Dear brother, your 
worth is more valuable in the sight of God 
than all gold. You must obey the com- 
mands of God.’ He is now attending 
the Sunday services regularly, and has 
been baptized.”’ 
8 8 8 
A lady missionary who superintends 
one of our Biblewomen in North India 
gives this picture of her faithful work last 
year. She is stationed in a town of 7,000 
people, most of whom are Moslems. From 
February to May the whole place was 
ravaged by plague; many hundreds of 
people died, and the rest deserted their 
~- homes, so that it be- 
came like a city of 
the dead. The Bible- 
woman writes: 
‘‘There was a Mus 
hammadan girl of 
about twenty in a 
house here, whom I 
used to go to teach. 
When she fell ill, I 
went to her twice a 
_ week, and sitting be- 
side her bed used to 
speak to her about 
the Lord Jesus and 
about how we can 
receive salvation 
through Him. She 
found great comfort 
and joy from the mes- 
sage. When she was 


Abroad with the Bible 


dying, her relations and friends were 
trying to comfort her and to persuade her 
to repeat the ‘Qalima,’ or Moslem 
formula: There is no God but one, and 
Muhammad: is the prophet of God. The 
dying girl in answer, said in a very weak 
voice, ‘Whoever believes in Jesus will 
receive salvation.’ Her relations hearing 
this were dumbfounded, and became most 
anxious that with her dying breath she 
should repeat the ‘ Qalima-’; but on her 
heart was printed the love of Jesus, and 
she had not room for the Moslem formula 
as well. Then she said, ‘Lord Jesus, 


receive my spirit and give me salvation,’ . 


and with that she died. Her relatives 
stood round in silent wonder.”’ 
@ 

From Manchuria, the Rev. J. Steven- 
son, of Fakumen, writes: ‘‘ Last week 
we had a very good time selling Gospels 
and preaching at a local performance of 
a Chinese open-air theatre. I went out 
myself, and three evangelists helped. 
In three days we sold about 500 Gospels. 
We had hearers all day long. Probably 
ten heard, for every one who bought a 
Gospel. The number of those who know 
nothing whatever about Christ and the 
Gospel is simply enormous. Of those 
attending the theatre with whom we came 
in contact, scarcely one in ten knew any- 
thing beyond the fact that there was a 
‘Jesus Church.’ The need for book- 
selling and street preaching is as great as 
ever. My opinion is every evangelist 
should be a bookseller. The total sales 
reported were five Testaments and 3,000 
portions.” 


At Bolivar’'s Tomb 

Santa Marta, in northern Colombia, 
has the distinction of being the oldest 
Spanish city on the mainland of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, being founded in 1515. 
In situation the town is most picturesque, 
upon a beautiful, crescent-shaped harbour 
where high ridges plunge precipitously 
into the sea on either side of the crescent. 
The city is built upon a broad sandy flat, 
and steamers can moor almost close to the 
shore. The Santa Marta railway termin- 
ates here, with tracks to the ships’ side. 
From Santa Marta there is rail and steamer 
connection with the Magdalena River. 
Tifteen miles behind Santa Marta the 


"peaks of the foot-hills rise to 9,500 feet 


above the sea. Still farther in the back- 
ground may be discerned the white sum- 
mits of the snow mountains, ascending to 
altitudes of between 14,000 and 16,000 
feet. Santa Marta is a great fruit centre. 
Bananas grow wonderfully. It holds a 
record of having exported 7,000,000 
bunches of bananas to England and the 
United States in a single year. About six 
miles from Santa Marta stands the countrv 
house where the great patriot Simon 
Bolivar died, bitter in spirit, amid the 
apparent failure of his life’s work. But he 
had built better than he knew, and to-dav 
millions venerate his memory. A great 
court, shaded by magnificent trees, con- 
tains a statue of the patriot, and the 
chamber where he passed away holds 
relics of his chequered career. Last year 
Colporteur Coll and Colporteur Hernandez 
worked in this district, and circulated 
some 1,500 copies of the Word of God. 
They found the people very liberal-minded. 
At Fundacién they received generous 
hospitality at the house of a couple who 
professed to have been converted through 
the reading of the Scriptures. Here, too, 
they preached the Gospel to an apprecia- 
tive audience. 
8 8 8 

In the Argentine Mr. Robert Hogg, 
of Santa Fé, who has been supplied with 
the Scriptures for his mission work, sends 
in the following: ‘‘ The enclosed letter 
comes from the far-off Chaco, where, in 
the providence of God, the writer met 
a man witha Bible. He says, ‘I bought 
the Bible, and in reading it I was awakened 
to see that I had done things I ought not 
to have done. I was vicious, a gambler, 
and a drunkard; but in reading the Holy 
Scriptures I have found great happiness 
through the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ... This man and his companions 
have given up their bad habits, and are 
now occupied in the study of God's 
Word.”’ : 
On the River Orinoco 

Colporteur Pedro Rodriguez served the 
Society for eight months last year and sold 
nearly 6,000 volumes in Venezuela. Three 
months he spent on the Orinoco, visiting 
the villages and huts on both banks from 
the delta of the river up to Ciudad Bolivar. 
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Much of his work 
was done in a frail 
dug-out canoe, pad- 
dled by an Indian 
and at times by the 
’ colporteur himself. 
Thus travelling 
there is no shelter 
from the burning 
tropical sun, orfrom 
the frequent rain- 
storms, or from the 
deadly mosquito 
that appears at 
sunset. At night, 
too, larger—if not 
more dangerous— 
game is abroad, for 
the king of the 
South American 
forests, the power- 
ful jaguar, roams in 
search of prey. At 
dusk the colporteur 
slings his hammock in the first hut he 
reaches. There may be nothing to eat, 
but he will not be refused room to sleep. 
Probably, too, there will be a little cassava 
bread for the asking, and some thick coffee 
to help it down. Clouds of sand-flies 
welcome the traveller who enters the delta 
of the Orinoco, and this is but an earnest 
of what is to come. 

Along the river lie many settlements. 
Los Castillos is soon passed on the right 





bank, and we see the old Spanish castle in | 


the capture of which Sir Walter Raleigh's. 
son lost his life. Here, too, during the 
War of Independence, a century ago, 
Simon Bolivar was nearly captured, and 
only escaped by hiding in an adjacent 
swamp. The first town of any size we 
pass is San Felix. 
on the Orinoco this is a straggling, ill-kept 
place. One looks in vain for some vestige 
of the wealth which passed through it 
during those prosperous days when E] 





oo ae eh a a ee eet a 
AN OUT-OF-DOORS BARBEK IN 
MANCHURIA, WITH HIS HOT- 
WATER APPARATUS AND A 


SEAT FOR THE CUSTOMERS. 


Like most of the towns _ 


Callao yielded its 
millions. For this 
little port is the 
only outlet for the 
Once-famous mines 
of El Callao and 
the large towns of 
Guacipati a'nd 
Upata, all of which 
our colporteurs 
have visited many 
times with the 
Scriptures. On the 
right bank stands 
Barrancas, a town 
of several thousand 
inhabitants but of 
miserable aspect. 
Here a number of 
people are inter- 
ested in the Gospel, 
and Colporteur 
Rodriguez had op- 
portunity of testi- 
fying to them of Christ. He spent several 
days in this district, and sold about 4co 
books. 

Above Barrancas the Orinoco is of im- 
posing width, and the country on its banks 
has an undulating, park-like appearance, 
though it is thinly populated. Farther 
up-stream the river is contracted to a 
considerable extent by the hills on both 
banks, and here at the ‘‘ Narrows ’’ is 
situated the town of Ciudad Bolivar. At 
this point the distance across the river is 
about a mile; whereas above and below 
the ‘‘ Narrows ”’ the Orinoco is rarely less 
than two miles in width, while for long 
distances it spreads out to a breadth of 
four miles, and is altogether a stream of 
noble proportions. Ciudad Bolivar is a 
fine town of some 40,000 inhabitants, and 
it was here that Colporteur Rodriguez 
experienced the crowning success of his 
journey, selling 75 Bibles, 44 Testaments, 
and 582 Gospels during eighteen days. 
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‘*Men’s Works have an age like themselves; and though they out-live 


their Authors, yet they have a stint and period for their duration: 


This 


only is a Work too hard for the teeth of time, and cannot perish but 
in the general Flames, when all things shall confess their Ashes.’’— 
Sir Thomas Browne: ‘‘ Religio Medici." 
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The Bishop of Uganda, who has been 
appointed one of our Vice-Presidents, writes : 
‘‘ Few missions in the world can owe more 
to the Bible Society than the C.M.S. Uganda 
Mission, and I greatly appreciate this direct 
connexion with the Society to which we 
in Uganda have for years past owed so 
much.”’ 

8 6 

The late Professor Alexander Macalister, 
F.R.S., was born at Dublin in 1844, and 
educated at Trinity College, where he 
achieved the highest academic distinction. 
Later, he attained great scientific eminence 
by his original research in Zoology, Morpho- 
logy, Chirurgery and Anatomy, and in 1883 
was appointed Professor of Anatomy at 
Cambridge, where he proved a most success- 
ful teacher. . 

In character a devout Christian, Pro- 
fessor Macalister was a leading layman 
in the English Presbyterian Church, and 
for years the convener of its Foreign 
Missions Committee. Following with pro- 
found and living interest the history of 
the Christian Church, he had _ practical 
sympathy with the growth of God's kingdom 
in his own generation, and was always 
ready to identify himself with missionary 
work in its widest outlook, and to use 
his great gifts and powers to further the 
spiritual regeneration of mankind. In 1913 
he became a Vice-President of our Society, 
which with many other great causes, is 
the poorer by his death. 


8 8 8 


The Society has lost another of its Vice- 
Presidents by the death of the Rev. Pro- 
fessor Marais, D.D., of Stellenbosch, South 
Africa. He was one of the chief leaders 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, filling with 
distinction the Chair of Theology at the 
Theological Seminary in Stellenbosch. He 
was the first Chancellor of the Stellenbosch 
University, and a Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of South Africa. He served on 
the first Continuation Committee appointed 
by the Edinburgh Conference. He. proved 
himself an unfailing friend of the Bible 
Society, succeeding the late Dr. Andrew 
Murray as President of the Cape Town 
Auxiliary, and becoming a Vice-President 
of the Parent Society in 1918. Unswerving 
in his loyalty to the causes to which he 
devoted his life, he was at the same time 
a man of keen discernment, of sound judg- 
ment, and of wide sympathies. Shrewd and 


tactful, he was a force making for righteous- 
ness and peace, and was beloved by all who 
were privileged to know him. The secret 
of his extraordinary influence lay in his 
Christian character: he lived with God, 
and exemplified the beauty of holiness. 


A Marathi Christian Poet 


At Bombay the Committee of our Auxi- 
liary have placed on record their sense of 
sorrow at the death of the Rev. Narayan 
Waman Tilak, whose poetic genius, con- 
secrated to Christ, has so greatly enriched 
Marathi Christian literature. He was less 
widely known than his brother, Mr. W. 
Tilak, who is a prominent leader of the Indian 
Nationalists. But it has been truly said 
of the poet that he has taught the people 
of India to sing of Christ. In him the 
Indian Christian Church has lost a great 
though humble spiritual guide, whose one 
aim in life was to interpret Christ in a 
manner acceptable to the people of his own 
land. In his deep and sincere loyalty to 
his country, a loyalty poured forth in songs 
which have already become devotional 
classics, his devotion to his Saviour was 
always the most characteristic feature. 

Mr. Tilak’s conversion to Christianity, 
when a Brahmin at the age of thirty-one, 
forms a striking example of the influence 
of the Bible. Travelling in a railway train 
in Central India, he met a European gentle- 
man who, without divulging his name, 
entered into a deep religious conversation 
with him and finally gave him a copy of 
the New Testament. In Mr. Tilak’s own 
words: “I could not tear myself away 
from those sentences, so full of charm and 
beauty. In those chapters I found an answer 
to the most abstruse problems of Hindu 
philosophy. It amazed me to see how here 
the most profound problems were com- 
pletely solved. J] went on eagerly reading 
to the last page that I might learn more of 
Christ.” Two years after receiving that 
New Testament from his unknown fellow- 
traveller, Narayan Waman Tilak was 
publicly baptized in Bombay as a Christian. 

Though Mr. Tilak’s contribution to the 
literature of our Society has not been exten- 
sive, yet by the expert judgments he occa- 
sionally offered, he rendered helpful service in 
the Society’s translation work. It is, however, 
by his unique hymns and poems, saturated 
as they are with Christian truth, that he has 
performed his most distinctive service to 
the kingdom of Christ in Western India. 
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Be 
still, 
and 
know 


that I 
am God 


life of a Carthusian monastery, and domin- 
ates the worship of the Society of Friends. 
What Christian has not known times and 
seasons in: experience when his chief desire 
was for quietness, unbroken by earthly 
speech? God’s 
comes to us most distinctly when we hush 
our souls’ to listen. The message is not 
uttered in syllables of thunder, nor by 
accents of an angel’s tongue. It may not 
fall from the lips of a preacher. however 
eloquent, nor does it always reach us even 
through the sentences of Holy Writ. The 
still, small Voice which smites men with 
awe need not borrow human words: but 
we know that the speaker is God Himself. 
The majesty of silence must have come 
home to countless mourners who have en- 
dured bitter bereavement which passed 
beyond expression. Christian fathers and 
mothers have seen the desire of their eyes 
taken away from them by a stroke. The 
Lord, Who gave them their boy, suddenly 
recalled and resumed His gift. A Voice from 
heaven whispered: “‘ Be still, and know that 
Iam God.”’ Nothing but pure faith was able 
to answer in silence: ‘‘ I was dumb, I opened 
not my mouth, because Thou didst it.” 
_ Moreover, just as divine messages are 
often inarticulate, so also are men’s holiest 
prayers. We are careful and troubled over- 
much about the language of devotion. We 


DECEMBER 1919 


N the anniversary of Armistice Day nething moved our people 
so profoundly as the sudden and intense silence. It fell upon 
them and possessed them with a strange sense of awe. Every- 

where traffic halted and business stopped, the tumult ceased and 
the clamour of the world grew dumb. In those brief soundless 
moments we felt that we were standing in the presence of the Unseen. 
We bowed our heads and worshipped the Only Giver of victory, in 
thankfulness for His marvellous deliverance. Our hearts over- 
flowed with sorrow and tenderness and pride, as we remembered 
the sacred dead who had given themselves for our sakes. In that 
solemn stillness words would have been unworthy and out of place. 
Then multitudes for the first time caught a glimpse of the spiritual 
value of silence. 

This, to be sure, is 
ancient truth, and not any 
new discovery. In different 
ways, silence controls the 


inward communication 





Be still, and know that I am God 





have lived too long on the alms-basket of 
words. For a Christian’s most effectual 
and fervent prayer does not depend upon 
grammar, or phrases, or formulas. It is 
the soul’s sincere desire, uttered or un- 
expressed. We pray best, when we enter 
into our chamber and shut the door upon 
the noise of the world, and come face to 
face with our Father who seeth in secret. 
Concerning that communion John Bunyan 
wrote: ‘‘ Let thy heart be without words, 
rather than thy words without heart.” 
It was Thomas Erskine of Linlathen who 
surmised that the final revision of the 
liturgy would be silence. Worship did not 
cease, when once there was silence in 
heaven. 

In these days of restless activity, when 
many Christians are so consumed with the 
cares of Christian service, we need more 
than ever to keep and cultivate the habit 
of spirit whicn can be still, and know that 
God is God. We need to practise what 
religious writers used formerly to call 
““recollection.’”’ It has been defined as 
“ the fixed thought of the Redeeming God 
carried into all things.’’ It stands for the 
calm, collected mood of those who have 
set the Lord always before them. How 
much of our Christian endeavour grows 
Overstrained and ineffective, for lack of 
this secret. 
service can only be achieved by a spirit 
that dwells in the stillness of the presence 


The highest and most fruitful . 


cf God. Of such a Christian, Coventry 
Patmore used to say: ‘‘ the least of his 
words or actions may be of more effect in 
the world than the life’s labour of any of 
the herd of good people who are busied 
about much serving instead of sitting at- 
tentive at the feet of Truth.” 

Twelve months ago, when tidings came 
that the Armistice had been signed, men’s 
hearts everywhere leaped up, as at a rain- 
bow in the sky. Our years of agony and 
sacrifice were crowned in victory at last. 
With the news that slaughter had ceased, 
there rose a great unreasoning wave of 
hope and expectancy. Multitudes of people 
anticipated a new heaven and a new 
earth to begin forthwith. Half the trouble 
of the world to-day is due to disillusion- 
ment, and the heart-sickness of hope de- 
ferred. The longed-for millennium tarries, 
the common happiness and tranquillity 
of mankind are postponed. Nothing has 
power to quiet disappointed hearts like 
the command: “ Be still, and know that 
I am God.’ He Who has begun a good 
work will surely finish it according to His 
own good pleasure. Asa devout Christian 
once testified, ‘‘ It is not God’s way to 
do things by halves.” He has turned 
for us the shadow of night into morning: 
and sooner or later, out of this chill and 
stormy sunrise, He shall bring to pass 
His perfect day. 

T. H. D. 
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The King has approved the appoint- 
ment of the Rev. H. A. Raynes, Home 
Superintendent of the Bible Society, to 
the rectory of St. Mary Woolnoth with 
St. Mary Woolchurch, in the City of 
London, which becomes vacant on Dec. Ist. 
This historic church stands nearly opposite 
the Royal Exchange, and numbers among 
its former incumbents John Newton, the 
friend of Cowper, whose hymn, ‘‘ How 
sweet the name of Jesus sounds,’’ will be 
sung as long as the English language en- 
dures. Wecongratulate Mr. Raynes most 
warmly on this well-earned preferment, 
which, however, has been made public too 


late for us to do more than announce it in 

the present number of our magazine. 

Since 190I Mr. Raynes has rendered mag-— 
nificent service as the Society's Home 

Superintendent, and we can only say now 
in a single sentence that: to lose him from 

the Bible House will occasion profound 

and widespread regret. 


2) i) 


Early in November an envelope, con- 
taining {1,500 in notes, reached the Bible 
House by post from a nameless donor, as 
a contribution to the Society—which we 
hereby acknowledge with deep gratitude. 
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LOOKING TOWARDS MECCA—EVENING PRAYER IN THE DESERT. 


During his visit to’ London the Shah 
of Persia granted a personal audience at 
the Persian Legation to the Rev. Dr. J. H. 
Ritson, one of the secretaries of the 
Society, who presented His Majesty, on 
behalf of the Committee, with a magni- 
ficent copy of the Bible in Persian. ‘Ihe 
volume was splendidly bound in scarlet 
morocco, and stamped on the cover with 
the royal emblems of Persia. His Majesty 
accepted the gift with evident pleasure, 
and examined thé Bible with special care, 
making a suitable reply which was trans- 
lated by his secretary. The edition itself, 
which is published by the Society, con- 
tains the latest revision of the Persian 
text, and was prepared by the late 
Canon Bruce, a veteran C.M.S. missionary 
in Persia. Our Society has issued 420,000 
copies of the Persian Bible, or some part 
thereof. 

2 % 

In Persia the Society has just lost its 
oldest servant by the death of Benjamin 
Badal, a Syrian by race and a devoted 
Christian by faith. His name has figured 
prominently for many years in our 
reports from Persia. Since he joined the 
Society’sstaft as acolporteurabout the year 
1880, he has gone through many strange 
and perilous adventures. In the early 
years of his service he was on one occasion 
enticed into a house and there bastinadoed 
by Moslems so cruelly that his swollen 
and bleeding feet could scarcely carry him 
away. In 1894 Benjamin was given the 








‘gar tongue. 
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position of superintendent colporteur, 
which enabled him to use more freely the 
experience he had gained. Frequently 
he had to be away from his home for about 
nine months in the year. He has travelled 
through the most disturbed and dangerous 
parts of Persia, everywhere conversing 
and arguing with Moslems and Jews, 
bearing witness to Christ, and selling cheap 
little Gospels and Testaments in the vul- 
Again and again he has been 
robbed and assaulted and beaten. When 
persecuted in one city he would flee into 
another. Once he was cast into prison at 
Ispahan on a false charge of murdering a 
Moslem, and taken thence to Teheran 
under guard, with heavy chains round his 
neck. After being kept some time a cap- 
tive, he was tried, proved innocent, and 
released. In 1912 Benjamin had charge 
of our depot at Yezd, where in conversa- 
tion with a lady missionary he confessed 
that everywhere in Persia he found bigotry 
on the wane; adding, ‘‘ I did ask God to 
help me to lift up Christ, that they might 
look on Him and be saved.” At the age of 
seventy-five; Benjamin was still busily 
engaged in colportage until.the last months 
of his life. Only last year he fell into the 
hands of robbers, who seized all that he 
possessed and left him seriously wounded. 
We thank God for thecourageand fortitude 
and patience of this faithful follower of 
Christ, who has toiled on for so many years, 
through hardship and suffering, to spread 
the Gospel in Persia. 
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The Haya Version 


On the south shore of the Victoria 
Nyanza, German Lutheran missionaries 
had been at work for years before the 
war, among negro tribesmen who speak a 
tongue known as Haya (or Lu-Haya). 
It is a Bantu language, and comes closer 
to Nyoro—especially the Nkole (or Nyan- 
kole) form of Nyoro—than to Ganda. 
Haya is current from the River Kagera 
on the north to fifty miles south of 
Bukoba, and also from the shores of the 
lake on the east to Ruanda on the west. 
The region is divided into nine different 
‘ sultanates,”’ with hereditary rulers +. but 
in size these sultanates represent little 
more than the “‘ counties ”’ in the kingdom 
of Buganda. There are variations of dialect 
of the Haya speech, but these variations 
are not serious enough to require more 
than one version of the Scriptures, which 
may reach nearly 250,000 people as the 
mission work makes progress. In the 
course of the war, it was found necessary 
to deport the German missionaries. Pas- 
tor Doring, who had been at the head of 
the Lutheran mission at Bukoba, re- 
quested the C.M.S. to take over his work 
when he left, and Canon R. H. Leakey has 
been placed in charge there. On his arrival 
he found a translation of the whole New 
Testament into Haya, lacking only the 
last chapters of Hebrews and the Book 
of Revelation. This had been made by 
Pastor Doring, whose African assistants 
in the task of translating had been sent to 
him by the Anglican Church in Uganda. 
These assistants, of course, used the 
Ganda version as their text, and thus 
the Haya version is indirectly founded 
on the work of the late G. L. Pilkington. 

In response to a request which has 
reached the Bible House through Bishop 
Willis of Uganda, our Society has under- 
taken to print the four Gospels and Acts 
in this Haya version. Canon Leakey hopes 
to be in England on furlough early in 1920, 
when hewill see the final proofs through the 
press. 

8 8 

From Port Harcourt, Nigeria, the 
Rev. F. W. Dodds, of the Primitive 
Methodist Mission, Bende, wrote on July 
26th, asking for 2,500 Bibles in the Union 
Ibo version. A further letter dated 
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Aug. 7th asks for 2,500 more—making 
5,000 Bibles altogether. Mr. Dodds says : 
“Since writing on July 26th, we have 
received a consignment of goo Bibles, of 
which 600 came to me for distribution. 
In spite of exercising rigid control, and 
so giving hardly any town the number 
of Bibles it desired, 1 got rid of the whole 
lot in three days. Indeed, I sold 120 
in the first hour, and 120 again in another 
hour of the second day. My book-store 
was packed with folk all eagerly seeking 
Bibles; and even after all the books were 
gone, people still came in streams, some- 
times pleading and begging that I would 
sell just one—an impossibility of course. 
Even at this moment of writing, a man 
has come to my doorstep seeking Bibles. 
All are asking when the next consignment 
is due. I have, therefore, no hesitation 
in ordering 5,000 copies. In fact, I 
doubt if this is enough. We are shortly 
going to place three more European 
missionaries in the Ibo country, all in 
parts where we have had churches for 
a number of years. I anticipate a very 
great demand for Bibles.”’ 


8 8 8 


The Union version of the Nyanja New 
Testament is to be revised; and mean- 
while a fresh edition of 10,000 copies is 
being reprinted, together with 6,500 copies 
of the Psalter. Jo illustrate the great 
increase in the cost of production we may 
mention the fact that to produce and 
deliver in Africa this Nyanja Testament 
and Psalter, in a combined volume, has 
hitherto cost Is. per copy: for this new 
edition the cost will be 3s. a copy. 


8 8 ®B 


At Helsingfors the Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church received at 
the end of September a report from its 
Finance Committee as to the economic 
condition of Finland; this report stated 
that the prices of the necessaries of life, 
including food and clothes, were now 
ten times as great as before the war. 
This illustrates the extreme difficulties 
which beset our Committee in their 
endeavours to adjust the salaries of the 
Society's servants who are carrying on 
its work in different parts of Europe. 





‘Not a Bible Lesson” 


HE garden seemed enchanted. The 
reddish-golden sunshine was full 
of the smell of apples, and on the 

green branches the pearmains glittered 
like great precious stones of many colours. 
All was very still. No sound came up 
from the village in the hollow, and only 
two or three little blue butterflies flitted 
among the flowers. 

The very afternoon for story-telling, 
Simplicia thought as she tied together the 
sprays of golden-rod she had gathered. 
Would I not tell her (perhaps it was the 
golden-rod whichset her thinkingof ancient 
kings with their jewelled sceptres and 
gilded fans)—could I not tell her of one 
of the mighty hunters and conquerors of 
the world? I thought I could tell her of 
one of the greatest, but perhaps she would 
not be interested. Oh, yes, she would. 

‘Long and long ago, then, there was 
one of the most famous of the Kings of 
Egypt——" 

‘“ Pharaoh!’ in- 
terrupted Simplicia, 
with a- flash of sus- 
Ppicion in her blue 
eyes. 

‘Well, curiously, 
the Egyptians had 
just begun to call 
their kings Pharaoh.”’ 

‘"From the 
Bible ?’’ asked Sim- 
plicia. | 

“Oh, no,’ I 
laughed, ‘‘ this is not 
a Bible lesson.’’ 

Simplicia laughed 
too, and settled her- 
self on the log to 
listen; but I had 
scarcely told her that 
this King was called 
Thothmes the Third, 
when she sprang up 
with a scream, ‘A 
wasp!”’ and was 
Striking right and 
left with the golden- 
trod. “‘That is the 


way to provoke it,’ [oo thames EMBANKMENT. 









CLEOPATRA’'S NEEDLE ON THE 


By William Canton 


said,asI caught her hand. ‘“‘ Leave it alone, 
dear ; it only wants an apple. Besides, it 
comes into this story. The old Egyptians 
used to call if Kheb, and it, too, was a king 
in the days of the Pharaohs.” 

“True? ”’ 

‘‘Quite true!’’ I answered. ‘‘ Well, 
this mightv King Thothmes set out to 
conquer all the world that he had heard of. 
His.chariots and his archers and spearmen 
raised a cloud of dust which rolled through 
the desert into Palestine. It drifted past 
Gaza and Gath and the forest of Sharon. 
Near Carmel his army wheeled in tens of 
thousands into the great plain below 
the hills of Nazareth. Did you ever — 
hear of Armageddon ? ”’ 

“Oh yes,”’ said Simplicia; ‘‘ that 
is the awful battle that is to come.”’ 

“It has been fought many times, 

and Thothmes wonit. Hesmashed 
the little kings of the land who had 
leagued against him, 
and he looted Arma- 
geddon — ‘ Megiddo 
on the hill’---in the 
woods.”’ 

“Any one there 
that I know?’’ asked 
Simplicia ; ‘‘Gideon ? 
Saul? The man who 
slew the lion on a 
snowy day ?”’ 

“NO, no; it was 
long before the cross- 
ing of the Red Sea, . 
and the Hebrews 
were still in Egypt. 
Then the dust-cloud 
rolled far away into 
the East, and J hoth- 
mes crossed the 
Euphrates and con- 
quered Mesopotamia. 
At Nineveh he found 
the big game that 
mighty hunters 
love.” 

“Lions?” 
asked eagerly. 

‘No, elephants ! 
Three of the biggest 


she 
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’ of them attacked. him, and had it not been 
for the valour of one of his great captains 
he would have never gone back to Egypt. 
When he did return, I cannot tell you all 
the spoils he took home with him—troops 
of war-horses, chariots glittering with gold 
and silver; trains of camels loaded with 
gold plate, porcelain vases, blocks of 
lapis lazuli, furniture of cedar and ivory 
inlaid with gems, ebony statues with heads 
of gold, corn, wine, spices, strange fruit- 
trees in great jars. No one could count 
the flocks of sheep and the herds of cattle 
and bufialoes. And you would have wept 
if you had seen the droves of prisoners, and 
of bondmen and bondwomen and their 
little children, ever in dread of the long 
whips of their drivers.” 

‘‘ Oh, the poor things ! ”’ said Simplicia. 
‘“‘ T shall dream of those whips.”’ 

‘So his pillars of victory were set up on 
the banks of the Euphrates; his tablet 
was cut in the rock at the turquoise mines 
of Sinai. His name was dreaded far up the 
Nile among the Cataracts and in the oases 
of the deserts. Ali the story of his con- 
quests and great works was sculptured on 
the huge gate-towers and the lofty walls 
and giant columns of the gorgeous temple 
which he built at Karnak. 

‘Now there was a very old Egyptian 
city in which there was a temple of the 
Sun, the Sun of the Morning and the Sun 
of the Evening, and they called the city 
On, the House of the Sun. In times long 
gone by a great king had set up before the 
temple two mighty pillars of polished 
stone i. | 
‘1 know,” broke in Simplicia—‘“‘ obe- 
—lisks !”’ 

“Yes; they were obelisks of red 
granite, each of them one piece of stone 
nearly seventy fect high ; and at sunrise 
and at sunset they flashed up golden-red, 
like sunbeams of worship to the god of 
light. They had stood there seven hun- 
dred years when Joseph saved Egypt from 
the seven years of famine. But Joseph 
was now dead ; and his wife Asenath, the 
daughter of Poti-pherah, the priest of 
On ; and the temple of the Sun was falling 
into decay. 

‘““Thothmes restored it with great 
splendour. He, too, erected a pair of 
Obelisks, and among the strange writing 
inscribed on them you might have seen 
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the figure of the King offering up water 
and wine to the Sun of the Evening. 
Perhaps it was because he was growing old 
that he loved the evening sun. Seven 
years afterwards, when he had reigned 
fifty-four years and was nearly eighty 
years old, on the last day of the month, 
late in the evening, as the sun he wor- 
shipped went down in its brightness, 
Thothmes died.” . 

‘‘ How do you know ?”’ asked Simplicia. 

“Tt is all told in an inseription found 
in the tomb of the great captain who saved 
him from the elephants. So they em- 
balmed him and laid him with his jewelled 
amulets in his splendid mummy-case. As 
they filled it in with flowers of red and 
ycllow and blue, a wasp came Zee-zeeing 
about the flowers. An attendant began 
to drive it off with a fan, but ‘ Let be!’ 
said one of the embalmers; ‘don’t you see 
that it is Kheb, the little King’ (for the 
wasp was a symbol of royal power) ‘ come 
to look at the last of this mighty King ? ’ 
When they brought the gilded cover the 
twanging of the wasp had ceased, and 
they closed the mummy-case. 

‘Then other Pharaohs reigned in 
Egypt. Two hundred years went by, and 
a little Hebrew babe was found by a Prin- 
cess among the papyrus reeds in the river. 
When he grew up and was a scholar in 
the sacred college at On, he often stopped 
to look at the figure of the King offering 
his gifts to the Setting Sun. So the ages 
and the generations passed away, and 
I wish | could tell you of all the famous 
men who gazed on those shining rays of 
red granite. 

‘““Scarcely twenty years before our Lord 
was born the great stones were carried off 
to Alexandria. Again the generations 
drifted by like blowing dust, and at last — 
to leave out another story of famous men 
—one of the obelisks was brought by sea 
to England. On Sept. 12th, 1878, it 
was set up on the Thames Embankment. 
In the hollow of the great pedestal on 
which it stands the Bible Society placed 
among the memorials of our time the Bible 
in French and in English, scriptures in 
Hebrew and Arabic, and a verse of St. 
John, ‘For God so loved the world,’ in 
two hundred and fifteen languages. 

‘‘ And then a strange thing happened. 
in Egypt. Less than three years after- 
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wards the mummy-cases of several of the 
old Pharaohs were discovered hidden in a 
chamber deep down in the mountains on 
the edge of the desert. In some invasion 
or revolution they had been hurried there 
by the priests ; the priests had been killed, 
and the secret of the mountains had been 
lost for centuries. 

‘‘ Thothmes was the first of these dead 
kings to beexamined. It wasat once seen 
that his tomb had been plundered, for the 
precious scarab. or beetle, the emblem of 
his Creator, had been torn from his left 
breast. The wrappings of the embalmer 
were unwound, and the men of to-day 
looked on the face of that mighty king 
of three thousand four hundred years 
ago. It was immediately photographed. 
Then as they noticed what a little old man 
he was—five feet three or four inches—he 
crumbled into-dust before their eyes.” 

“How awful!’”’ exclaimed Simplicia. 
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‘But I am not very sorry. I think of 
the dust of his armies and of his slaves— 
and of those whips ! ”’ 

‘‘Then some one said, ‘ Just look at 
these larkspurs and lotus and acacia 
blossoms ; their colours are as fresh as if 
they had been dried yesterday! And 
what is ‘this? Why—a wasp!’ It was 
Kheb, who had stopped zee-zeeing as he 
settled among the flowers just before the 
lid was closed down on the mummy- 
case.”’ 

‘Are you making that up?” asked 
Simplicia. 

‘‘IndeedI amnot. Itisthe true story 
of Thothmes and the little king striped 
black and yellow who lasted longer than 
he in spite of the embalmers.”’ 

“Well, I shall call the wasps ‘ Pharaoh ’ 
after this,’ said Simplicia with a laugh. 
Then she added reproachfully: ‘‘ And 
you said this was not a Bible lesson ! ” 
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‘** He who faithfully prays at home, does as 
much for Foreign Missions as the man in the 
field; for the nearest way to the heart of a Hindu 
or Chinaman is by way of the throne of God.’’ 


For many years it has been a rule for the whole staff of the Bible House in London 


to assemble for prayer every Tuesday morning, and in many other countries the servants 
and friends of the Society are accustomed to unite week by week for common inter- 
cession on its behalf. We entreat ail who are like-minded to join each Tuesday 
morning in this unison of praise and prayer with the Society’s agents, colporteurs, 
and Biblewomen throughout the world. 


The following topics are suggested for this month :— 
LET us PRay— 

For the guidance of God’s Spirit in reconstituting the Society’s organisation in 
European countries, in their present state of privation and confusion. 


For all translators and revisers of Holy Writ, especially for those who are — 
mastering barbarous languages and preparing versions of the Gospel in them for the 
first time. | 

For special gifts to meet the very heavy increase in our Society’s expenditure, due 
to the loss on exchange in China, India, and other Eastern countries. 


For the Society’s secretaries and sub-agents in China, Japan, and Korea, and for 
the 520 colporteurs whom it is employing in those lands. 


For the Paris Bible Society, which is celebrating its Centenary from Nov. 2gth 
to Dec. 2nd. 


For the Everlasting Gospel of Peace and Goodwill to reach the heart of the world. 
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The Wukingfu Version of the 


New Testament 


MISTAKEN impression is current 

that the Hakkas are a different 

people from the Chinese. Two well- 
known writers on China are, to some 
extent, responsible—-Dr. Wells-Williams, 
the author of The Middle Kingdom, and 
Mr. Boulger, the author of A History of 
China. They both refer to the Hakkas 
as being like a tribe of gipsies. Now I 
do not despise gipsies, but I fail to see 
any manner of resemblance between them 
and the Hakka people. A British consul; 
who ought to have known better, once 
said to me, ‘‘ The Hakkas are not 
Chinese ?’’ I replied, ‘‘ Please ask that 
question of your chief clerk, who is a 
Hakka.’’ On another occasion I met two 
German savants, who had come from a 
distant province in order to study the 
formation of the heads of the Hakkas— 
in order to trace their origin! They are 
Chinese of the Chinese. Their form of 
speech ranks among the purest forms of 
ancient Chinese. They have always been 
a warlike race, and have never been loyal 
to the Manchu dynasty. The Taiping 
rebellion had its origin among the Hakkas ; 
and but for the intervention of General 
Gordon, that rebellion in all likelihood 


would have rendered unnecessary the 


recent revolution which has dethroned 
the Manchus. 

The Hakka people occupy the high- 
lands of no fewer than four provinces— 
Kwangtung, Kwangsi, Fukien, and Kiang- 
si. Those inhabiting the two Kwangs 
are probably immigrants, their original 
home bcing in Honan; indeed, their 
name, Hak-ka, which means “ strangers ”’ 
or ‘“‘ visitors,’* indicates that they were 
invaders. In Kiangsi and south-west of 
Fukien they are not called ‘‘ Hakkas,”’ 
and their form of Chinese speech 1s known 
as the “words of the soil’ (Thu Va). 
Altogether they may number fifteen or 
twenty millions, or even more; but no 
census of Hakkas, as distinct from other 
Chinese, has ever been taken. They are 
a strong, virile race. From time im- 


By the Rev. M. C. Mackenzie 


Of the English Presbyterian Mission, Wukingfu 


memorial they have been given to literary 
pursuits. In every Hakka village there 
exists at least one well-built school house. 
As clerks and business people they excel, 
and are met with in almost every city of 
importance in the south as well as in the 
north of China. They are also skilled in 
the use of metals, and when you hear the 
clink of the hammer at a forge you may 
inquire for a Hakka. They emulate the 
Cantonese in emigrating to foreign lands, 


-where you find them working in mines, 


in the bootmaking and carpentry trades, 
and serving as barbers, the most menial 
of all occupations. In Calcutta I have 
found many of them engaged in wood- 
work. Like the Jews, they preserve their 
genealogical tree engraven on stone and 
wood. 

' The Hakkas are a people well worth 
caring for. As far as I know, the Basel 
Mission was the first Protestant Mission 
to establish Christian work among them, 
though Roman Missions were founded 
there two hundred years ago. These 
Basel missionaries entered the mainland 
close to Hongkong, and penetrated in a 
north and east direction; while the 
Presbyterian Church of England’s Mission 
to the Hakka people entered at Swatow 
near the north-east corner, working along 
the Kityang river basin directly west- 
wards, and along the Han river basin 
northwards. Both these rivers debouch 
into the sea near Swatow. 

As far as the spoken language of the 
Hakkas in Kwangtung is concerned, there 
exists no clear-cut lines of demarcation 
between different Hakka dialects. But 
there is sufficient difference to render 
necessary the Scriptures in a dress corre- 
sponding to the phonetics of each. 

In 1860 the Basel missionaries first issued 
a Gospel in their form of Hakka colloquial, 
and the New Testament in this version 
was published by the Bible Society in 1883. 
We have used this version, but always 
under protest. Its system of writing is 
scientific enough, but it is difficult for our 
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readers, chiefly because of its many 
linguistic expressions which are alien to 
our Hakka speech, and from the unlike 
pronunciation of words which are common 
to both. For convenience’ sake these dif- 
ferences have led us to adopt two names 
to distinguish the two forms of speech— 
Chhong-lok signifying the form of Hakka 
speech spoken in the Basel Mission, and 
Wukingfu the form of speech spoken in 
our own territory. Our phonetic system 
. Of spelling 1s more simple. We have 
followed that which is 
adopted by our Swatow 
and Amoy and For- 
mosan Missions, as well 
as universally adopted 
over China, wherever 
the spoken language has sf 
been reduced to a pho- / 
netic system of writing 

and printed in roman 
characters. The best 
parallel to these dialec- 
tical differences which od 
I can think of is that | | 
afforded by Gaelic spok- of ¢ 
en in the Scottish High- \ 

lands compared with ' 
Gaclicspoken in Ireland. ( 
The resemblances in , 
both indicate their com- 

mon origin, but the ~~ 
differences are great 
enough to render it 
necessary to have separate versions of 
Scripture. Our missionary aim has been 
to get our illiterate people to read and to 
write their own spoken language, so that 
they may be enabled to take an intelligent 
interest in the Scriptures. The crowning 
glory of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society is that it aims at placing the Bible 
in the hands of the people in their own 
mother-tongue. In carrying out this aim 
it has succeeded to a very remarkable 
degree. Some people may suppose that 
the recently printed Union Wenli version 
of the Chinese Bible meets the situation ; 
but this means simply that a _ fairly 
satisfactory version of the Bible has been 





PHANG KHI FUNG. 


put into the hands of the literary classes 
of China. It must be fully understood 
that this Wenli version is but as Greek 
or Latin to the Chinese masses, or as 
Hebrew was to the Jews who spoke 
Aramaic in the time of our Lord. This 
fact is the justification for the many forms 
of colloquial translations of the Scriptures 
which the various Missions find needful 
in many of the great provinces of China, 
in order to enable the common people 
to read the Scriptures for themselves. 
After long experience, 
I am convinced that 
much time and effort 
are being wasted in 
trying to teach illiterate 
men and women to read 
through the medium of 
Chinese-written charac- 
ter, which is exceed- 
ingly difficult. They 
plod away at it, be- 
cause of their love and 
admiration for their 
ideographs, but they 
can make very little 
progress. 
The Chinese whose 
likeness appears on this 
> page gave much atten- 
” tion to translation work. 
i His name was Phang 
Khi Fung, and he had 
the lion’s share in 
translating our Wukingfu Testament. 
He was one of the most notable Chinese I 
have ever met—an excellent scholar, 
who served among the translators of the 
Easy Wenli Version of the New Testa- 
ment, a hymn composer, and for thirty 
years a tutor in the theological college of 
our Presbyterian Mission. He died two 
years ago. Another Chinese scholar, 
‘Tshai Yung, who was his co-tutor, and is 
now his successor at the college, has 
been a strong advocate for printing the 
Wukingfu translation of the New 1csta- 
ment in the romanized phonetic form 
in which it is now issued by the Bible 
Society. 


** Every time that 1s not seized upon by some other duty is seasonable enough for prayer.” 


Jeremv Taylor. 
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A Glimpse of the Spanish Main 


ROM its island’ and peninsula on 
the north-west coast of Colombia 
the gay and prosperous city of 

Cartagena looks out over the waters of 
the Caribbean Sea. It is one of the old 
South American cities which will stand 
for ever in English history. Its very 
name calls back the splendid davs of 
the Elizabethan sea-farers; and from the 
stirring pages of Hakluyt, Froude, and 
Kingsley the incidents of an heroic time 
leap into life again. One can still press 
through the crowd on Bideford quay to 
handle the white buffalo horn inscribed 
with coast lines, palmy isles, whales, and 
dragons, and the promise of silver and 
much gold. One can see Drake high up 
in the branches of the great tree from 
which he gazed out on both oceans ; 
and can follow John Oxenham as he 
leaves his ship ‘‘ camouflaged ’’ with 
green boughs, traverses mountain and 
forest to the river which runs down to 
the Pacific, builds there -a_puinnace, 
and lies in wait for the Spanish Plate- 
ships. : 

Cartagena was founded by Pedro de 
Heredia in 1533. It gathered in its 
superb harbour the trade of coast and 
island, the gold and silver of Peru, the 
pearls of the fisheries of Margarita and 
Rio de la Hacha, for traffic with Spain. 
It became the second great city of the 
Spanish conquest in these regions, and, 
with its three large monasteries, a ruthless 
stronghold of the Inquisition. In 1585 
Drake captured and looted it, ‘‘ ruined 
great part of it with fire,” and exacted 
for the rest a ransom of over £30,000. 

There is little need to dwell on the 

Spanish infamies which in those days 
raised the blood of free Englishmen to 
fever heat. Three years later the high- 
castled galleons of Spain brought the 
Inquisition to our own shores. The 
swift little ships of J rake and Hawkins 
lay in wait for them; the sudden 
gales which dispersed them to their 
doom seemed to many the very breath 
of the great Judge of the world; the 
evil power of papal tyranny was 
broken. 

Well over two centuries passcd away 


before New Granada (Colombia) rose in 
revolt in 1821; and in the year 1825 
the domination of Spain was. ex- 
tinguished for ever in South America. 
Even so, the priesthood was still all- 
powerful among populations so long 
submerged in ignorance and superstition. 
But a new light was kindling in that 1 ark 
Continent of the West. 

Several years before the Colombian 
uprising the Bible Society had despatched 
large numbers of Spanish and Portuguese 
Testaments to South America; and by 
those chances which are often divine 
mediations, copies reached Brazil, Chili, 
and Cartagena. These casual distribu- 
tions of friends were long the only means 
of baffling the Inquisitors, who prohibited 
all books except missals and breviaries. 
In the autumn of 1824, however, the 
Rev. James Thomson made the first 
direct inroad, and obtained one of the 
most startling successes in the annals of 
the Society. 

Travelling northward from Lima he 
was everywhere cordially received by 
governors and ecclesiastics. Friars gave 
him hospitality, assisted in the sale of 
his books, and promised to take charge 
of fresh supplies. But it was at Bogota 
that he obtained his most signal triumph. 
In the capital of Colombia and the most 
powerful centre of the Inquisition, his 
proposal to found a body for the circula- 
tion of the Scriptures was hailed with 
enthusiasm, and on March 24th, 1825, 
in the chief Dominican convent, the 
Colombian Bible Society, with high ecclesi- 
astics and civil personages as office-bearers, 
was organized to print and distribute 
the Word of God in Colombia, throughout 
South America, and as far beyond as 
its means would reach. 

The overthrow of Spanish ‘rule and 
the establishment of liberal governments 
seemed to have opened the way for 
unrestricted Bible work. But if the 
royal mandate ran no longer, the papal 
Bull had still its sinister power, and the 
Church strove hard to thwart the tolerance 
of the civil authorities. When Mr. Luke 
Matthews set out for Bogota in 1828 
he found all changed. The spread of 
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A Glimpse of the Spanish Main 


the Scriptures was so effectually 
opposed that the recent formation 
of the Colombian Bible Society 
appeared to be a fantastic 
dream. Leaving the capi- 
tal, he took boat down 
the Magdalena, in- 
tending to visit Mom- 
pox on his way to 
the sea. He was 
never heard of 
again. The great 
river flows through 

a tropical jungle 
infested with 
jaguars; it 
swarms with alli- 
gators; there are 
the dangers of rocks 
and mud-flats. 
What happened to 
the solitary traveller, 
to the boatmen, to 
the boat, was never 
discovered. 

Two other unsuccess- 
ful attempts were made 
at the close of the 
’Thirties. Then in 1856 
Mr. A. J. Duffield landed 
at Cartagena as agent 
for the Society. the 
city seemed more dead 
than alive: the very churches were fallen 
to decay, and their dark corners were piled 
with the broken crosses, great wooden 
images, and tattered banners of bygone 
church pageants. At Barranquilla the 
people were alert and eager; he sold on the 
spot his stock of 670 New Testaments, and 
from miles up the river orders were booked 
for the next copies. At Bogota, in spite 
of the Archbishop’s excommunications 
and the old attractions of gorgeous pro- 
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cessions, the Scriptures were 
quickly bought and _ the 
reading of them raised up- 
friends and helpers. By 
March 1858—eighteen 
months—6,000 copies had 
been disposed of, and— 
amazing incident !— 
5,000 New Testaments. 
were, for the first time 
in South America, is- 
sued from the Bogota 
press and were being 
circulated. 

The record, with 
its trials, hardships,. 
Bible-burnings, and 
successes, 1s one of 
singular interest ; 
but here it cannot 
be told in detail. 

It may be noted, 
however, that in July 
rgor, Mr. A. R. Stark 
was appointed agent 
for the Republics of 
the Andes—Peru, Ecu- 
ador, and Colombia ;. 
and four years later he 
was given charge of the: 
whole of the west coast.. 
In I916 new arrange- 
ments were made for the 
work in these vast regions. Venezuela, 
Colombia, and Ecuador became a separate: 
sub-agency in the care of the Rev. W. H. 
Rainey, with headquarters at Caracas. 
In October last year, in front of the old 
building of the Inquisition at Cartagena, 
one of his colporteurs sold nearly a 
thousand copies of Scripture in two days. 
It is a far cry to Drake, whose leaden 
coffin lies in those seas of the West ; and 
“the mills of God grind slowly.” 
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J. E. Tyler. 
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‘*Fool! why journeyest thou wearisomely, in thy antiquarian fervour, 
to gaze at the stone pyramids of Geeza, or the clay ones of Sacchara? 
These stand there, as I can tell thee, idle and inert, looking over the 
Desert, foolishly enough for the last three thousand years: but canst 
thou not open thy Hebrew Bible, then, or even Luther's Version 


thereof? "’— Carlyle: ‘Sartor Resartus,”’ ii. 8. 
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Lord Peckover of Wisbech 


HE death of Lord Peckover, the 
veteran banker, scholar, and phil- 
anthropist, has removed a most 

loyal friend and generous benefactor of 
the Bible Society. Alexander Peckover 
was born as far back as 1830, and 
always had his home in Wisbech, a 
quiet Cambridgeshire town to which the 
tidal river Nene gives certain features 
characteristic of Holland. The eldest 
son of Algernon Peckover, of Sibalds 
Holme, he traced his ancestry back in 
a direct line to Edmund Peckover, of 
Fakenham in Norfolk, who fought in 
Cromwell’s “ Ironsides,’’ and then left 
military service to join the Society of 
Friends in the days of its founder. In his 
formal discharge, which still exists, he 
is described as a ‘‘ gentleman,” and it 
testifies that he ‘‘ behaved himself faith- 
fully and honestly as becomes a soldier.”’ 
Subsequently, Edmund Peckover suffered 
imprisonment for conscience’ sake on 
refusing to take an oath. The family 
have remained steadfast members of the 
Society of Friends to the present day. 
Alexander Peckover was for many 
years partner in the old banking firm of 
Gurney, Birkbeck, Peckover & Co., whose 
business was finally taken over by Messrs. 
Barclay & Co. He married in 1858 
Eliza, daughter of Joseph Sharples, the 
well-known banker of Hitchin; but she 
died in 1862, leaving him with three 
daughters. ' On his uncle’s death, he and 
his family removed to the Bank House 
at Wisbech, a massive building dating 
from the time of Queen Anne, one wing 
of which the bank used formerly to 
occupy. The house had previously be- 
longed to the Trafford family, one of 
whom expended large sums of money in 
adorning its rooms with rich carving in 
Weimar pine, after designs similar to 
those executed by Grinling Gibbons. 
Mr. Peckover was a Liberal in politics, 
and in 1893 Mr. Gladstone pressed upon 
him the office of Lord-Licutenant of 
Cambridgeshire. This position brought 
him into touch with Cambridge, in a way 
most congenial to his literary tastes. 
Debarred as he had been (by the un- 
repealed Test Acts) from entering the 


peculiar pleasure to him when he received 
an honorary LL.D., the highest distinction 
which the University can confer. After 
resigning the Lord-Lieutenancy in 1906, 
he was created Baron Peckover of Wis- 
bech, and was, we believe, the only 
member of the Society of Friends who 
has ever become a peer. 

Lord Peckover was a great collector 
of rare books, manuscripts, and maps; and 
his library represented a lifetime of careful 
and judicious research. It included a 
set of the early printed editions of the 
Greek Scriptures, as well as first editions 
of all important English versions of the 
Bible, besides many splendid examples of 
printing, wood-engraving, and early atlases. 
He also possessed not a few notable Biblical 
manuscripts in Greek and Syriac. 

Throughout his long life the Bible 
Society has claimed a foremost place 
in Lord Peckover’s regard. Regularly 
each autumn, for many, many years, he 
has presided at its annual meeting in 
Wisbech. In his speeches he confessed 
that he had loved the Society dearly all 
his life. When quite a small boy he 
remembered sitting on a stool by his 
father’s side on the platform of a Bible 
meeting. He looked upon the Society as 
the grandest institution of its kind, since 
it has for its special object the noblest 
possible—the dissemination of the printed 
Word of God over all the world. 

A man of wealth, who felt the re- 
sponsibility of his possessions, Lord Peck- 
Over gave generously to many causes 
which lay near his heart. The Bible 
Society had no more munificent sup- 
porter, and its claims never appealed 
to him in vain. -He took deep interest 
in the Bible House Library, and assisted 
materially to purchase, first the Fry 
collection of Bibles, and then the Ginsburg 
collection—which together have made 
our. Library pre-eminent of its kind. 
In 1895 he became one of the Society’s 
Vice-Presidents, and only last year this 
veteran friend added another noble bene- 
faction to his many previous gifts by 
transferring to the Society Bank of 
England stock which represented the sum 
of £19,400. Now in the fullness of years 


University as a young man, it was a_ and honours, he has fallen asleep. 
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Here and There 


In British Guiana it is curious to dis- 
cover that nearly half the population con- 
sists of immigrants from the East Indies. 
The Rev. J. W. Papworth, chaplain to the 
prison at Mazaruni, has just received, at 
his request, a free grant of New Testaments 
in Hindi, Urdu, and Tamil, for the use of 
East Indians in that jail. 

| 8 @ 2B 

In Brazil Colporteur Theodoro Roig has 
been busy in the great State of Matto 
Grosso, which lies in the very heart of 
that immense country. Here, during two 
and a half months, he sold 1,100 copies of 
the Scriptures among the widely scattered 
population. At Miranda he visited a large 
colony of Indians belonging to the Tereno 
tribe, whom the Inland South America 
Missionary Union has recently been evange- 
lizing. In the group of Tereno settled 
near Miranda our colporteur found a hun- 
dred Christian converts including the head- 
man, and was able to dispose of 50 Bibles 
and Testaments in 
Portuguese, the lan- 
guage which the I[n- 
dians learn at school. 
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At a Brazilian 
town in the state of 
Rio Grande do Sul, 


Colporteur Iglesias 
had an amusing ex- 
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GOING TO MARKET IN BRAZIL. 


perience. In the market one morning, 
he had placed his bag of books on the 
ground ready to begin selling its contents, 
when a black man who had arrived to 
sell candy began to abuse the colporteur 
and to deny his right to come into the 
market with Bibles. A crowd soon gathered 
—a very easy thing to happen in Brazil— 
among whom our colporteur had the satis- 
faction of selling every volume in his bag. 
The people simply poured money upon 
him, and the books were as quickly handed 
out. Oddly enough, the negro’s candy 
went off just as fast, much to his delight, 
and when the two hawkers had time to 
look at each other again, the black man 
said, ‘‘ Thank God, your Bibles helped me 
to clear out my candy.” 


The Gospels and the Missionary 

Miss Annie H. Small, formerly of the 
U.F. Church of Scotland Mission in Poona, 
has described from her own experience 
what goes to the making of an Indian 
missionary. ‘’ When we-.went out to seek 
some hospitable courtyard, verandah, or 
interior, and sat for as long as seemed good, 
singing, reading and expounding the passage 
read, I soon recog- 
nized and appreci- 
ated the always 
polite, but often 
gently amused inter- 
est with which our 
effort was received. 
Soon also I caught 
the whispered asides 
of the groups around 
us: that we were in 
the pay of Govern- 
ment, employed to 
make Christians; or 
that we were good, simple folk, in 
our quaint foreign way serving our 
religion. ' Our. stories interested 
them, but the application we at- 
tempted did not, to use their own 
phrase, fasten. There camea time 
when I was deeply ashamed of my 
work. The message of which 
| was a messenger was so 
obviously remote from any 
concern, need, or desire of — 
these dear people with whom 
otherwise I had become 

most happily intimate. 
After a time I ventured 
experiments, with varying 
eficct upon my hearers, and 
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Here and There 


much educative effect upon myself. By 
far the most important of these, because of 
its bearing upon all my later approaches, 
was this. Wherever my visits were periodic, 
I read through one of the Gospels, making 
no comment whatever except the neces- 
‘sary circumstantial explanations. On and 
on I read, quietly, deliberately, watchfully, 
until interrupted by serious remark or 
question ; the interruption was my text. 
I had stumbled upon an application of that 
law of education which tells us that pupils 
learn most joyously out of their own 
‘awakened interest. In this case the 
interest arose very often indeed out of some 
‘dimly recognized need or desire, which had 
been quickened at some point of the read- 
ing. Thus, the mere phrase, ‘ besides 
women and children,’ caught the attention 
of a group in the courtyard of a Moslem 
house, and led to a wonderful conversation 
regarding the relation of Jesus Christ with 
women. ‘Love your enemies’ sent a 
little widow, at midnight, after fierce con- 
flict, to end a long and bitter family feud 
in which she had not been the sinner.” 


**To Them that are Bound’”’ 


In the Nile Delta the authorities gave 
permission for a weekly service to be held 
for the Copts in the prison at Tanta; 
whereupon the Bible Society offered to 
provide on the lowest possible terms any 
copies of the Scriptures needed. Bibles 
were supplied free—four in Arabic, one in 
Hebrew and one in Modern Greek—the 
recipients including the Moslem warder in 
charge, and a Jew who Specially asked for 
a Bible containing the New Testament. A 
Coptic prisoner wrote: ‘‘ Each one of us— 
Girgis Intarus, Habashi Said, and Chabriyal 
Ibrahim—has received the Bible which you 
sent through the Governor of the general 
prison in Tanta, and we deeply thank the 
Society for its good and noble work.”’ 
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Students at Theological and Missionary 
‘Colleges, who need such assistance, received 
last year as gifts 78 Old Testaments in 


Hebrew and 450 New Testaments in Greek, - 


and 150 New Testaments in Latin. The 
Society also presents out-going missionaries 
with Bibles or Testaments in the ver- 
naculars of the fields in which they are to 
labour. 

8 @ 


Last year’s report of our North-West 
India Auxiliary records the names of sadhus, 
or mendicant ascetics, who contributed 
four annas (6d.) each to the funds of the 
Society. Our veteran friend, the Rev. T. S 


Wynkoop, who rendered so many years’ 
valuable service as the Society’s secretary in 
Allahabad, sends us the following note: 

‘‘No two of the eight belong to the same 
order. This is most remarkable. Naga 
Sundar ‘ Giri’ is Sundar Giri of the Naga 
fagirs; Gopal Das is a Brahmachari; 
Bhola Das 1s a Bairagi; Nanak Das is an 
Udasi; Jamuna Giri is an Avdhutani; 
Kashi Bharati is a Kothari; Sheo Parbat 
is a Bhandari; Tirthananda Puri is an 
ascetic who has attained the eminence of 
being recognized as a swami or Master.” 
Mr. Wynkoop remarks that these represent 
the principal mendicant orders among the 
(perhaps) 5,000,000 ascetics numerated in 
the latest census of India. 
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At the annual Synod of the Waldensian 
Church an address was delivered by the 
Rev. E. W. Smith, our secretary for Italy. 
The President of the Synod, in reply, asked 
Mr. Smith to transmit to the Bible Society 
the Church’s warmest thanks for all its 
help. Then the Moderator rose, and an- 
nounced that a Waldensian who recognized 
the value of the Society’s work had en- 
trusted to the Church Administration the 
sum of 25,000 live to be presented to the 
Bible Society ; and this gift was publicly 
handed to Mr. Smith. The donor desires 
to remain anonymous, and his donation, 
which is in the form of Italian State Bonds, 
brings in £35 interest annually. 
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Writing from Song Khéne, French Indo- 
China, Monsieur F. Audetat encloses a 
cheque for f15. Of this sum, £13 is “‘a 
collective gift from the native Christians, in 
acknowledgment of the services rendered 
by the Society to them, and in view of 
helping the dispatch of fresh volumes. I 
am glad to be able to add £2, with my best 
wishes and earnest prayers.” 
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From Sydney our friend the Rev. D. L. 
Paterson, of the New Hebrides Mission, has 
remitted {21—“‘ the amount contributed by 
missionaries and friends of the Society in the 
New Hebrides for the year 1918-19. I am 
very sorry that it is so little, for I am sure 
the expense of carrying on your noble work 
must have greatly increased. May our 
Heavenly Father richly bless your great 
Society in sending forth His Gospel to all 
nations.” 

89 8 B 

From the Friendly Islands, our veteran 
friend the Rev. J. B. Watkins, of Tonga, 
sends a donation of £250, voted by the 
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Here and There 


annual Conference of the Tongan Free 
Church. He adds: ‘‘ The amount in 
question has been most willingly voted by 
our native Conference, showing how much 
we appreciate the noble work of the B.F.B.S. 
In passing, I may say that I have been 
permitted by a kind Providence to preside 
at every session of this Conference since 
1885.” 





8 8 
The Bible House has recently received 
a number of pieces of old china and silver 
plate, which, when sold, realized {25 5s. for 
the Society’s funds. 
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From Lagos, the Rev. J. A. Cole, Secre- 
tary of the Yoruba Auxiliary, has remitted 
generous contributions amounting to {£297 
for 1918-19—an increase of £63 on the 
previous year. 

8 8 BB 

We gratefully acknowledge a contribution 
of {150 from the Sierra Leone Auxiliary, 
which has been forwarded by its treasurer, 
Mr. F. A. John, of Freetown. 
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From Accra, on the Gold Coast, we 
gratefully acknowledge a contribution of 
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Christmas Once is Christmas Still 


HE sky can still remember 
The earliest Christmas morn 
When, in the cold December, 

The Saviour Christ was born. 
And still in darkness clouded 

And still in noonday light, 
It feels its far depths crowded 

With angels fair and bright. 


O never-fading splendour ! 
O never-silent song ! 

Still keep the green earth tender, 
Still keep the grey earth strong ; 

Still keep the brave earth dreaming 
Of deeds that shall be done 

While children’s lives come streaming 
Like sunbeams from the sun. 


J 
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£82 14s. 5d., sent by the Scottish Mission 
Churches—the result of their annual collec- 
tion for the Society taken on Palm Sunday. 
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The Society has lost yet another of its 
Vice-Presidents by the death, at the age of 
seventy-one, of Lord Langford, one of the 
representative Peers of Ireland. Through- 
out his public and private life he exercised 
a quiet but effective influence for good. His 
deeply religious nature and simple-hearted 
piety led him to take a keen interest in the 
Y.M.C.A. and kindred institutions, while as 
President of the Hibernian Bible Society 
he was recognized as an influential leader 
among his Protestant countrymen. Lord 
Langford had been one of our Vice-Presi- 
dents since rgIo. 

2) 

At Mkushi, Northern Rhodesia, the Rev. 
W. E. Darr, of the U.M.C.A., is doing pioneer 
work among the Wa-laba tribesmen, from 
whom he is now securing a remarkable re- 
sponse. These people readily understand 
the Bemba New Testament, and a grant of 
these Testaments on “ missionary terms ”’ 
has been sent out to Mr. Darr at his 
request. 
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By Phillips Brooks 


No star unfolds its glory, 
No trumpet’s wind is blown, 
But tells the Christmas story 
‘In music of its own. 
No eager strife of mortals 
In busy fields or town 
But sees the open portals 
‘Through which the Christ came down. 


O Angels sweet and splendid, 
Throng in our hearts and sing 
The wonders which attended 
The coming of the King. 
Till we, too, boldly pressing 
Where once the Angels trod 
Climb Bethlehem’s Hill of Blessing, 
And find the Son of God. 
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Personalia 


Multitudes of his friends up and down 


the country will join the Committee in 
hearty congratulations to the Rev. W. R. 
Bowman, who has just completed a quarter 
of a century of faithful and valued service 
on the Home Staff of the Bible Society. 
Appointed in June, 1894, Assistant District 
Secretary in Lancashire and Cheshire, Mr. 
Bowman afterwards filled a similar post in 
subsequently 
charge as District Secretary of what was 
then the North Eastern District. 
1905 he has superintended the Society’s 


North London, and 


took 


Since 


work in the West Midlands, where he resides 


at Stafford. Thus a 
dozen different counties 
testify to his devoted 
Christian character, his 
indefatigable zeal on 
‘the Society’s behalf, 
and his tireless atten- 
tion to every detail of 
his duties. Himself a 
loyal Free Church min- 
ister, Mr. Bowman has 
been conspicuously suc- 
cessful in increasing the 
number of Church of 
England pulpits from 
which the Society’s 
claims are advocated. 
During the last twenty- 
five years he has trav- 
elled 150,000 miles by 
railway alone, and has 
fulfilled 5,000 different 
engagements for the 
Society. Only once 
has he failed to keep 
an appointment, and 
that was through ill- 
ness. Mr. Bowman's 
colleagues unite with 


the Committee in gratitude for all that 
he has accomplished, and wish him God- 
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speed in his future service in their ranks. 
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At their meeting on Oct. 20th the Com- 
mittee took leave of Mr. A. R. Stark, who 
is returning to resume his duties as our 
Since 1go1 Mr. 
Stark has had charge of the Socie:y’s work 
on the West Coast of South America. 
year in Chile and Peru no less than £472 
was contributed to the Bible Society, 
mainly by British business houses in ports 
One gentleman, in 
paying his subscription, said: ‘‘ In grati- 


secretary at Valparaiso. 


on the Pacific slope. 


Last 





R. 


tude to God, Who has so far spared my dear 
boy at the front, I will double my sub- 
scription this year to the Bible Society.” 
The railway companies in Chile and Peru 
also grant valuable travelling facilities to 
our whole staff. The financial value of such 
privileges is considerable, and, with the 
contributions, they form a practical testi- 
mony to the esteem in which the Bible 
Society is held in those republics. 
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On Monday afternoon, Oct. 2oth, a 
social gathering was held at the Bible House 
in order that the Com- 
mittee might have the 
opportunity of meeting 
members of the So- 


ciety’s foreign staff 
who are now at home 
on furlough. Those 
present included: the 
Rev. A. W. and Mrs. 
Banfield, who were 


leaving London the 
Same evening on their 
return journey’ to 
Lagos; Mr. A. R. 
Stark and Mrs. Stark, 
of Valparaiso; Mr. 
Walter Davidson, the 
doyen of our foreign 
secretaries, who has for 
sO Many years super- 
intended the Society’s 
work in Siberia; Mr. 
W. J. W. Roome, sec- 
retary for British East 
Africa; the Rev. W. 
i. H. Organe, secretary 
at Madras; the Rev. 
W. H. Williams, who 
has just returned on 
furlough from Java; and Mr. W. H. 
Cummin and Mrs. Cummin, who are return- 
ing to Port Said, and expect to proceed 
to Bagdad. There were also present Mrs. 
Tilden Eldridge, wife of our representative 
till lately in the Philippines, and Mrs. 
Rainey, wife of the Rev. W. H. Rainey, 
our secretary in Venezuela. 


8 G8 BB 
In a letter to the Bible House, dated 
Aug. 28th, the Bishop of Nyasaland, after 
referring to some editorial questions, con- 
cludes by saying: ‘“‘I am really glad of 
an opportunity to recognize what we owe 
you. 


BOWMAN, B.A. 
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_ Answers to Questions for Bible Readers tt 
The answers to the questions which we published last month will be f 


. | ae (1) 2 Sam. 1, 20. (2) x Sam. 6. 14, 11. (3) Zech. x. 20. (4) 2 
.Y Joshua 2. 18-21; 6. 22-25. (6) Prov. 18, 24. (7) 1.Sam. 24. 4. 
eo ~- Dan. 4.,33; 34; 1-Sam. to. 23. (9) 2 Sam. 4. 8-12. (10) Prov; 23. ie 
‘ae ae (12) Prov. 30. 18, rg. (13) 1 Kings 18. 38. (14) Daniel 6. (15) ape 
meee) "2. Sam. 2.15. (17) Judges 16. 21; Jer. 52. 11. (18) 1 Sam, 4. pal 0) 
ey (20). Neh. 4. 17, (21) 2, Sam. 12. 16-23. (22) 2 Sam: rq, 213; 28, 14. 
—- (24) Esther. 3. 5,6. (25) 2 Sam. 5. 6-8. (26) Deut. 21. 22, 23. (27) I 
a 2 Kings 3. \(29) 1 Sam. 5. (30) Esther 7. Io. 




























~ Helpers’ Association : , ne te 


a: The Rev. Harrington C. Lees, vicar of Christ Churth, Beckenham, has § 
Sas a devotional address at the Bible House on Tuesday, Jan. 14th, at 3.15 p 
ae Pound, Bart., will preside. We hope very many of our friends will be able to. 
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Please send gifts of articles—urgently needed mnow-—for our Sales of 7 
Edmunds, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, ‘3 eee 
Gifts are gratefully acknowledged from: Mrs. Palmer, Clifton; Mrs. Marshall, Isle of Wight; Mise W 
Mrs. Probart, Battersea; Miss Barnes and Miss Mills, Kensington ; Miss King, Dalston ; Anony 
Miss Mouger, Fulham ; Mrs. Newman, Miss Davis, Miss Woods, Bromley ; Miss Haymes, 
/ Gardner, Putney ; Mrs. New, Brentford ; Mrs. Tearle, Luton. 
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the Committee have decided that the monthly lists of remittances, contributions; & 
of which have been already separately acknowledged) shall not be printed as >t 
. Bible in the World "’—except only a monthly list of anonymous donations paid it 
 . House, London. The Committee feel confident that the Society's friends will . ppr 
j necessity for this omission. ) 













Oct. - 8 d./Oct, £ sg d.jOct. & #. 
1, A Friend. 3 0 9. Anonymous .. 1 0 0/18. In loving mem- 
1. W., for Bibles | 9. In Memory of ory of James 
3 for Canada . 2.0 0) Priscilla Bailey 5 0 0 and Louisa 
. FM... 6. 9 2 Bio wig 2 aes Watt .. .. 18 0 
; a ) . &. HH. yes 
- Loot 10. A Friend's Tenth 10 0 0 2 “= horny SI aes 
| Blessings .. 250 0 0 11. Anonymous Ok. 0 ee ee ee 
3. John x. 16, for AS, Bo Bn. 2d OO valcecitne 
Colporteur ... 410 012, A Friend, for 22. Christian -- 010 
8. A Friend, for ) War Fund ... & O 0/22. A Friend ..~ ..° 1° 
} Amazon Motor 12. A Thankoffering 1 0 0/23. Anonymous .. 90 10 
‘ Boat .. .. 5S 0 © 14, Anonymous 010 6/23. Readers of The 
4, G. (Annual) .. 10 0 0 14. Widow's Mite. 0~2 of Sunday at 
7. Anonymous 0 & O14. Mr. X. a eres, ‘Home .. .. O16 
7. Anonymous .. 0 1 017. Anonymous 010 0/23. J. B. e's 0 10 
‘ 8, M. E. B. R. 1 O O18, Readers of The 24. Anonymous, for 
: 8. B.K.G...5 .. 0 6 0 Church Family Amazon Motor 2 
9. Anonymous .. 1 0 Q| Newspaper... 4 0 0 Boat... . 100 0 0 31, Anom I ot 
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s, Helpers Association « 


“a x. - Miss Soratsji has promised to speak at the Bible House as a witness tot 
- Bible Society in India, on Tuesday, Feb. rith, at 3.15. Sir Lulham F 
_ preside. Will our friends accept this notice as a‘cordial invitation to be f 


~ Sales of Work 


Please send gifts of articles—urgently needed xow—for our Sales of 1 
Edmunds, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 


Gifts are gratefully acknowledged from : Miss Inchbald, Market Weighton ; Miss Bacon, Acton] 
Spicer, Oxford ; Miss S. Emmens, Boscombe ;. Miss Crittenden, Tunbridge Wells; Mrs. Gerhardt 
Brentwood, per Mrs. Scott; Miss Plaistow, Rickmansworth ; Sale of Work, Malvern, per Miss 
- stéad ; Miss Gardner, Carnoustie ; Miss Fox, Plymouth; Mrs. J. Davies, W. Croydon; Mrs. and Miss G 
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The striking address which the Head Master of Rugby, Dr. David, detiv 
7 Hall at our last anniversary has just been reprinted by Mr. A. Mercer in a1 
 — envelope size. , It appears under the title ‘The Most Valuable Thing This 
. in the same style as his well-known booklets for officers and others, Copies ines 
=? price 13d. each, bound in art. paper, being the actual cost of printing and b 
— Aas Mercer, ‘‘ Rozel,” Wimbledon, $.W.19. Eight copies for ts. 1d. post f 
of 300, for free distribution, can be had for one guinea, carriage paid to any a 
United Kingdom. 
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In consequence of the extreme scarcity of paper and the great pressure on our limit 
the Committee have decided that the monthly lists of remittances, contributions, a 
: of which have been already separately acknowledged) shall not be printed as heretof 
. Bible in the World’’—except only a monthly list of anonymous donations paid into +t 
E _ House, London. The Committee feel confident that the Society's friends will 












necessity for this omission. 








Noy. £ . d.}| Nov. g s. d.| Nov. £ s. d.| Noy. 
1. Anonymous .. 2 0 O | 8&8. From a friend, 16. Anonymous .. 3 © 0) 27, 
: 2,3.C.O. 4... 0 2 6 for such a time | 18. A Thankoffering 1 0 0 
4. My bit... .. 910 0) asthis.. .. 1 © 0/09. 4 Thankoffering 105 0 0] 
4°. D. Py ed). O10 0158.0. Bi. 5. O80! ee a al 
4, Thankoffering to '12. Thankful.. .. L290,--0 a 7 > 28. 
Almighty God 12. Anonymous “y- }7Q. 0 22. Till He Come— 28. 
2 for mercies 13. A Thankoffering 100 0 0 Paap dns read 
: received in (13, Judith—A thank- | Sire 
answer to | offering for - of hostilities “S/O em 
prayer......- 0-12 "0 peace restored 50 0° 0) 79: Anonymous .. 6 @ 0} 
6. L. B., for Gos- 13, In. Memoriam, | 25, Anonymous .. 1 0 QO) 
pels and Tes- R.G. .. .. 300 6 0 25. In Memory of 29. 
taments for 14, F. B., for Serip- B)) ke: | 29. 
India ée — 1 0 0 tures for sol- Noy. 24 es 1 0 0 
6. T. B. 0 10 6 diers & sailors 0 5 0 26. A lover of the Bes 
6. In Memory of 14. Old Coffee 2 =, Doon D Book..#5 FSS 20). 
A. BE. Wark, 14. Anonymous .. 610 0 26. S. B. Missionary fom 
New Bruins- 15. A Reader of Fund, 1917-18 1 4 Oj/49 
wick, Canada 1010 0 C ; 2 - , : 
> ALCS. entral Africa 0 2 6) 27> Thankoffering 
7, A Christian .. 1 0 0/16,A’ Reader of ; for Victory, 
7. Anonymous .. 9 7 3 Central Africa 9 3 Qi from H.M.R. 5 O © 20, 
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Riclpers: Resscintion 


The Rev. James Lewes has~promised to jet at the Bible House's as. aw 
military hospital to the work of the Bible Society, on Tuesday, March rith, a 
. Lulham, Pound, Bart., will preside. Will our friends accept this notice asac dia 
_to be eereent id 


Sales of Work 


» Please send gifts of articles—urgently needed now—for our Sales of WN 
» Edmunds, 146, Queen Victoria Street, Londen, E.C.4. 
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: The siting address which the Head Master of Rugby, Dr. David, 
-~- Hall at our last anniversary has just been reprinted by Mr, A. Mercer. ry ar 
Suh envelope size. It appears under the title “' The Most Valuable Thing This ¥ or 
<3 im, the same style as his well-known booklets for officers and others. 
3S price 1}d;.each, bound in art paper, being the actual cost of rosea 


‘Arthur Mercer, “* Rozel,”” Wimbledon, S.W.19. Eight copies for 1s, 1d. fp 
of 200, for free distribution, can be had for one guinea, carriage paid to any 
United Kingdom. | 


Anonymous Donations Received at Bible House in De 


In consequence of the extreme scarcity of paper and the great pressure on ¢ 
the Committee have decided that the monthly lists of remittances, contribute 
E of which have been already separately acknowledged) shall not be printed as her 
) Bible in the World'’'—except only a monthly list of anonymous donations paid 
House, London. The Committee feel confident that the Society's friends EES 
necessity for this omission. 





Dec. £ »s. d.) Dec. £ s. d.| Dee. | we 
2, A.B. O..;. 0 2 6/10, Anonymous ., 018 8/17. Psalmi119.97.. 10 0 
3. Anonymous .. 1 0 0j10. Readers of The 7. Anonymous 0 2 
3. An East Atrigny. 20 0 Christian ., 3419 O}18. J. 010 
3..G. G. iO O11, G; PS... 0 2 7/18. Anonymous +) ae 
3, Anonymous :. 010 O}11, raat d ABs for Jaya =. 18. A erin i ; 

4, ers of Churth ‘olporteur .. ible in t 
eg oe von ll, A Friend ee 5. Bee Werd: ..3. es oe 
paper . 110 oll. An Aged Wi- 19. Faith in His 
3 Anonymous 20 06 dow’s Thank- Word 3.0 
CRIS i 1 0 0 offering 1 0 0/20. Readers of The 
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Sales of Work 


p.'. We are despérately in need of articles for sales of work. The cupboards are almc 
| Anything and everything useful will be most gladly received. Please address pz : 
Miss Edmunds, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London. E.C.4. <~ ar - 
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Women’s Prayer Meeting 


a The Women’s Prayer Meeting will be held at the Bible House, 146, Guitars ctori 
on London, E.C.4, on Tuesday, April 8th, at 3.30. ia 





oa The striking address which the Head Master of Rugby, Dr. David, delivers 
: Hall at our last anniversary has just been reprinted by Mr. A. Mercer in a most a ‘ 
envelope size. It appears under the title “‘ The Most Valuable Thing This wore Af 
in the same style as his well-known booklets for officers and others. Copies mae 
price 14d. each, bound in art paper, being the actual cost of printing and binding 
Arthur Mercer, “ Rozel,”” Wimbledon, S.W.19. Eight copies for 1s. 1$d. post fr = ai 
of 200, for free distribution, can be had for one guinea, carriage paid to any address” 
United Kingdom. pw 
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In consequence of the extreme scarcity of paper and the great pressure on our limites 
the Committee have decided that the monthly lists of remittances, contributions, and I 
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Bible in the World’’—except only a monthly list of anonymous donations paid into th 
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Chinese Ool- ll. E. (Annua 50 0 O friend .. 0 8 
porteur -. 410 0,13. Anonymous 1 0 0116. R.5.M 0 5 
3. Anonymouw .. 110 0,13 Thankoffering, ‘16. A Friend .. 2 0 
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for work in ER. ME Oeics.) Cup 
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the Lord God giveth them light for ever and ever,—C. H. S 
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Sales of Work : 


We are desperately in need of articles for sales of work. The cupboard ag 3 aie 
Anything and everything useful will be most gladly received. Please a 
. Miss Edmunds, 146, Queen Abi as Street, London, E.C.4. 4 
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Women's Prayer Meeting» 


 %! > The Women’s Prayer Meeting will be held on Tuesday, Ma 
"146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4._ Miss A. E. Miller Be 
a devotional address. We hope for a large attendance. 
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ce The striking address which the Head Master of Rugby, Dr. David, ¢ 
= Hall at our last anniversary has just been reprinted by Mr. A. Mercer in a 
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a in the same style as his well-known booklets for officers and others, Copi 
price 14d, each, bound in art paper, being the actual cost of printing a 
. Arthur ‘Mercer, “‘ Rozel,’” Wimbledon, S.W.109. Eight: copies for Is. hdo% 
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Bible in the World ’’—except only a monthly list of anonymous donations a °. 
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4. Anonymaus *., 190 2 OF SE Bo 0 2 6/19. Two soldiers .. 0 15 0 24, O.B., £01 

4, “In. loving 11. A. O., for Chinese ‘20. In memory of or 
Memory " — Colporteur 5a ogden 0 B. B. 500 0 Oo4 0.8. ; 
for Chinese }11. Anonymous 0 2 0/21. In memory of 9 
Colp. ... 20 0 O{L1. Anonymous 210 0} Senator Wark, 4. Ne 

5, A Thankoffering 2 0 0112.G.W. .. .. 2 2 O| New Bruns- 25. A 

5. Anonymous 20 0 O)13. OC. D., for Ses. ; wick, Canada 10.10 0/26. 

5. Anonymous 0 2 6 for soldiers 21. Anonymous .. 10 0 0 

bu a. re 0 56 and sailors .. 1 0 O21, Anonymous -. -2 0 @ 

6. M. W. O10 6ITs. J.T. A 0 2 0.21. Adolescens—to- 

(LD | eet 1 0 0/15, E. H. B 10 0 wards extra 

7, Anonymous .- 9 8 0/17. I. P., 0 5 0 colportage 

8 A. E. W., for /17. A British Soldier ) work inChina 105 0 @ 
Ses.forSerbia 1 0 0 in Cologne... 1 1 021, Ahonymous ..  & 0). 8) The poe ~ 

US hie, 7h 8 BT 9 Rapes . 1 0 0,19. Anonymous 0 2 622, Agratefulmother 1 0 @| M. B, oka 


Received on Purchase Account, £8,678 ‘7s. 4d. 


Remittances should be made payable to the BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLA SoctetTY, and should be seni 10% 
- BIBLE House, 146QUseN VicToRIA StReLT, LONDON, B.0.4.. Bankéra: BANK OF BNGLAND, Threadnensie . 
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~ Contents Vol. xv. Ne. 174. 


‘OUR ANNUAL MEETING, 81—OUR NEW VICE-PRESIDENTS, 90 COMM 
‘90—POINTS FROM OUR NEW REPORT, 91—THE NEW COMMITTEE, 93-8 
GOSPELS IN FORMOSA. By A. Lawrencr, 94~HERE AND THERE, 95—PER‘ 01 
—MEMORANDA, page iii of cover. 












“Talk of loving me while I agree with them—give me men who will a 
love me when | differ from them and contradict them. These will be — 
the men to build up a true Church.'*—Anthony Morris Groves. 











Sales of Work 


We are desperately in need of dcttbios for sales of work. The cupboards area 
“aa Anything and everything useful will be most gladly received. Please address 
- Miss Edmunds, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 

Gifts are gratefully acknowled from: Mrs. Bowman, St. Leonards ; Miss Fox, Plymouth ; 


=, Bournemouth; Mrs. J, Fuller, Maidenhead ; Miss Warne, Brockweir; Miss Spicer, Oxford ; wg om Derk 
mee Reading; Miss Tayler, Clapham; Mrs. Davies, West Croydon; Miss Harvey, Bedford; ob. Ge G." 















+ Women's Prayer Meeting 


The Women’s Prayer Meeting will be held on Tuesday, June 3rd, at the E 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4, when Mrs. Nowell Rostron ie ily 
mised to speak. Will our friends accept this notice as a cordial invitation to be pe re 


“—. 





Anonymous Donations Received at Bible House in Mat 


In consequence of the extreme scarcity of paper and the great pressure on our I 
the Committee have decided that the monthly lists of remittances, contributions, and Ie 


= Te) ere : 


re - 


- weE ad 


1 Bite London. The Committee feel confident that the Society's friends will ; 
necessity for this omission. 















March £ s. d.)March £ 8. d.,;March 4: a 
4. More ears 010 0O|12. A thankoffering 20. Thankoffering for 
6. O. B. + e-H5°0 Spo rege bore ont soe Ps Record... 
safe return zrandsons 
Bi RMON YAO LHe from the war 1 0 0 after 4} years * meee mig tad 
6. Readers of 7he 12. Weston .. 40 0 0 of war service te -wisher . 
Christian 13. A thankoffering 0 10 0 from Grannie, 
Herald 3.10 O14. A thankoffering M.J.0.W... 62 
6. Anonymous .,. 1 0 0 from awidow 0 65 Ola] M.IJR... .. OW 
AEs NS oS Oa eeeras 0 3 0 id. J. G. (Annual) 50 0 0 21, Mrs. B. G > 0 
M. M. L 25 0 o| +4. J-.G4 & peace a 
6. M. Me b.. -- 20 thankoffering 50 0 0/22. Anonymous 1 0 
7, X.¥.Z.(Anuual) 1 0 O14, WLN., for Chinese | Se Te Ae emer ee 
8. Anonymous Sk 2 PA Colporteur., - 6 0 Ojo4 & friend... .. 6 O 81, Anon 
mee C2 AN ree Eee eing to Oo 20-0. ss +s, BO Ohara +e 4 
Christian yr 61 oo 17, Anonymous ay 1 oO 0 26. M. D ‘* a0 0 Si, M. J. oe Se 
10. In loving mem- 18. Anonymous .. 50 OU 0/26. A friend . 0 10 $1, Anonymou: 
ory, March 9, 1s. W.A.P.(Annual) 1 1 0/26, A reader of The translation ix 
1909° .. .. 10.0 O118, W.A.R,, for Ses. British he 0 10 to a new Ian=~ a 
10, Croydon .. .. 010 0 for - soldiers 27. B.A. B. ; 1.0 age .. 1e 
10. Old Coffee .. 0 38 2 and sailors... 0410 0/28. In memoriam. 0 10 31 Readers of The 
11 A B. 0 0 8 &¢ 18. Anonymous .. 110 0/28. Readers of The Life of Faith 
MOREE dea Thee ~ ”120. T'wo friends for Morning Star 0 7 31, Readers of The- = 
12, Awell-wisher.. 0 2 6 Malay Colp. 10 0 0|29. Anonymous .. 0 5 Christian Worlt & 


Received on Purchase Acoount, £5,130 4s, 6d, a 


Remitiances should be made payable to the BRITISH AND POREIGN BIBLE SOOIETY, and should be sent to the SHOREE 
BIBLE HOUSE, 146QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, H,O.4. Bankers: BANK OF ENGLAND, Threadneedle Strest, L 


Gifts of old jewellery niot infrequently arrive at the Bible House, and are 
benefit the eal cas Last month a gold chain, a watch-case, brooches, # q 
pin, silver buckl ealized {11 6s., for which we record sincere thanks. oie 
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THE FEAR OF THE LORD (T. H. D.), 97—MATTERS OF MOMENT. -99—THE | 
SINDHI NEW TESTAMENT, 1o1—FROM A CHINESE POINT OF VIEW, 103 
PRAYER, 10;—ROBINSON CRUSOE AND THE BIBLE, 106—BABY, 108—GC D's 
BURMA, 10o9—HERE AND THERE, 111~PERSONALIA, Meiers 


British and Foreign Bible Soc 


: , 146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, ECA, ft 


President: H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, 2 1 


Secretaries: Rev. J. H. Ritson, M.A., D.D., Rev. S. Nowell-Rostror a 
Editorial Superintendent: Rev. R. Kilgour, D.D. Literary Superintendent: Rev. T. F 4B 
Home, Superintendent: Rev. H. A. Raynes, M.A. Publishing Superintendent: ir. G 


Subscriptions and donations are received at the Bible House; also at the Soci i: rs 


THE Bank oF ENGLAND, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, and Wmtrams Deacon’s E k, Li 


on the Bank of England), Bankers’ Drafts, and Post Office Orders (on the G eral J c 
should be made payable to The British and Foreign Bible Society, and addressed tot 
a . 


Orders for Books should be addressed, prepaid, to the Publishing Superintender 
House. The Society's depot there is open from 9 a.m. to 6 p.m., the Offices fi 
5p.m. On Saturdays the Depot and the Offices close at 1 p.m. 


The Society's Monthly Magazines, THz Brate 1x THE Wortp (Price 1d) 
Socrety Gieanines (Price 4$d.), also various papers and leaflets describing the 
of the Society, may be obtained on application to a District Secretary, or at the Bib le F 


Sales of Work 


We are still desperately in need of articles for sales of work. Anything a 
useful will be most gladly received. Please address parcels to Miss 
Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. ma, 

Gifts are gratefully acknowledged from: Miss Dow, Montreal; Miss O, M. Dumbelton, Edgware; Miers Lizey 
gate; Miss Seaman, Putney; Miss Goodwin, Widcomibe ; Miss Barnes and Miss Miils, Kensington : 


Mrs. W aymouth, Bexhill-on- Sea ; Miss Littlejohn, Ilfracombe ; Miss M. Davies, Ealing ; Mrs. Bihler, sé vrrest 
Teamington ; Miss Walker, ‘Thongsbridge ; Mrs, Scott, Tunbridge Wells. ~ 
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Anonymous Donations Received at Bible House in” oe 


In consequence of the extreme scarcity of paper and the great pressure on our? 
the Committee have decided that the monthly lists of remittances, contributions, nd | 
of which have been already separately acknowledged) shall not be printed as heret 
Bible in the World’’—except only a monthly list of anonymous donations pea 
House, London. The Committee feel confident that the Society's friends will a 
necessity for this omission. 


April £8. a. nr ee £ s. d.| April & ads AP 
8. Fellow Helper, ll. Kept 1 0 0/22, Inlovingmemory ‘ 
Rhondda ll. Anon, 0 5 of Emily Nora 
Valley... .. 100 0 0/14. Anon. 10 0 Hamilton 
8. Anon. 9d 0 4 O/} 15. Miss BE. B 010 O Waller, who 
8. Anon. . 500 O 0/16. Anon. 0 56 0 entered into 22; 
8, A Wellwisher . Lh 0 0/22. R. J. 8. and rest April 21, 24, 
8. Anon. ., 0 2 6 M. J. P., per 1917, aged 10 
9. A Thankoffe ring 015 0 BritishWeekly 2 0 0 years .< se ” 0 0/26. 
9, Anon., forSes.for 22, An Easter Offer- 23. F. E. So, ‘oes 0 0) 26 
Bulgarians A eae | Te ing + 0 2 6)24. K.M.8. .. i 0 0) 29, 
10, Anon., for Scs. 22. A Methodist Times 25. From the Lord a 0 0 
for Army of Reader : 0 2 6/28 W.N. 0 0 
Occupation in 22, Readers of The 30. Mac hakoo 2 0 
Germany .. 3 3 0 Christian .. 1810 0130. Interested .. O 6 OIT7, 


Received on Purchase Account, £3,880 13s. 5d. 


Remittances should be made payable to the BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, and should be sent to thé | 
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WE ARE MORE THAN CONQUERORS (T. H. D), fis oGunigne PR 
MATTERS OF MOMENT, 115—TRAMPING ACROSS AFRICA, 117-1! 
THE BIBLE SOCIETY, 12o—WAR-TIME IN SYRIA, 121—IN THE BRI 1S] . ah, 
AT PETROGRAD, 125— OUR WANDERING BIBLEMEN, 126—HERE AND" 
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eeieh and Foreign Bible So 
, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C4, . 


= Pe Ta we Dead Connaught, K 


Secretaries: Rev. J. H. Ritson, M.A., D.D., Rev. S. Nowell-F = M 
Editorial Superintendent: Rev. R. Kilgour, D,D. Literary Superintendent: Rev. TI H <3 
=. Home Superintendent; Rev. H, A. Raynes, M.A, Publishing Superintendent: 2 ae C 


Subscriptions and donations are received at the Bible House; also at the - 
THe BANK OF ENGLAND, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, and Wiit1aMs Deacon’s E 
Birchin Lane, E.C.3;—advice being sent to the Secretaries at the Bible House. — 
on the Bank of England), Bankers’ Drafts, and Post Office Orders (on the ¢ 
should be made payable to The British and Foreign Bible Society, and addressed: tot 


Orders for Books should be addressed, prepaid, to the Publishing Superir pi ni 
House. The Society's depot there is open from 9 a.m. to 5.40 p.m., the @) 
todp.m, On Saturdays the Depot and the Offices close at 12,50 p.m, . 


The Society's Monthly Magazines, THE Biste 1n tHE Wogtp (Price hs 
Society GLEANINGS (Price $d.), also various papers and leaflets describing the w 
of the Society, may be obtained on‘application to a District Secretary, or at the E 


Sales of Work 


We are still in need of articles for sales of work. Anything and everythi 
be most gladly received. Please address parcels to Miss Edmandgs 148 Qu 
Street, London, E.C.4. aS 


Gifts are gratefully acknowledged from: Mrs. Stopford Sackville, Bayswater ; Mrs. Collard, Wands wort! . 
Putney ; Miss Thomas, Eastbourne; Mrs. Boyd, Willesden; Miss Denniston, Oxford; Miss 7. Chambers, | 
Miss Noakes, Turvey ; Miss Barnes, Kensington ; Miss Fox, Ply mouth; Mrs. Scott, er Wells ; Th 
Tunbridge Wells ; Lady Crawford, Belfast ; Miss’ Wickens, Boars Head; Mrs, Goodall Miss Bail 
Sea; Children’s Working Party, Edgware, per Miss I, Dumbelton ; Miss Firth, iononced a 
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Anonymous Donations Received at Bible House in M 


In consequence of the extreme scarcity of paper and the great pressure on our 
the Committee have decided that the monthly lists of remittances, contributions, af 
of which have been already separately acknowledged) shall not be printed as heretot 
Bible in the World'’—except only a monthly list of anonymous donations paic 
House, London. The Committee feel confident that the Society's friends 
necessity for this omission. 








May £ s. d.\May £8. d.|May £ ea d. 
3. Y.E.¥... ..» 810 OQ) 8. Anon,, for Jeru- (16. In Memoriam, 
5. Readers of The salem, B.H... 0 5 O| E. J.D. 1090 
Christian «. 2312 6G| 9. A Wellwisher. 0 2 6/17, A Widow’ $ Mite 0 2 6 
5. Anon., for Jeru- 9, Anon. . 010 0/19. ForChrist’sSake 4 90 
salem, B,H... 8 56 0/10. L. G., for Jeru- 119. Anon, .. 0 2 
5. ATeacher ...010 0 salem, B. H. 1 0 0/20, Anon., Sale of 
6. L. O., A Thank- 10. Anon. 0 2 6 Work for new 
offering toGod 2 0 0/12. Anon. 010 0} translations ,. 0 15 
8. A Friend O° 20112. Ew 1 O O21. Readers of Sun- 
8 A Christian for 12. Anon. 0 1 3 day at Home . 2 0 0 
Jerusalem,B.H. 1 0 0/13. J. R.E... 10 0 022. Anon. ., ee 
§. Anon, : 0 8 0/14, Khaki 0 38 6/24. B. H. sta k 010 O 
8, Anon., for Colp. 14, A Derbyshire Lad O- & 0124. BB... 52 Dee 
in China ca be 0 Oj|16. Anon. .. 1 0 0(27, A Thank Offering 3 0 O 


Received on ‘Satelnes Account, £4,573 16s, Od, 


Remitiances should be made payable to the BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE Sooty, and should be 
BiB.e Hovse, 146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.0.4, Bankers: BANK OF "BNGLAND, Threainende & 
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WE ARE MORE THAN CONQUERORS (T. H. D.), 113-—COMMON PRAYER, 114— 
MATTERS OF MOMENT, 115—TRAMPING ACROSS AFRICA, 117—MISSIONS AND 
THE BIBLE SOCIETY, 120—WAR-TIME IN SYRIA, 121—IN THE BRITISH HOSPITAL 
AT PETROGRAD, 12;— OUR WANDERING BIBLEMEN, 126-—HERE AND THERE, 127— 
PERSONALIA, 128—MEMORANDA, page iii of cover. 


British and Foreign Bible Society 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. | 


President: H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G. 


Secretaries: Rev. J. H. Ritson, M.A., D.D., Rev. S. Nowell-Rostron, M.A. 
Editorial Superintendent: Rev. R. Kilgour, D.D. Literary Superintendent: Rev. T. H. Darlow, M.A. 
Home Superintendent: Rev. H. A. Raynes, M.A. Publishing Superintendent: Mr. G. Cowan, 








Subscriptions and donations are received at the Bible House; also at the Society's Bankers, 
THe Bank oF ENGLAND, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, and Witt1amMs Dracon’s Bank, Limited, 20, 
Birchin Lane, E.C.3 ;—advice being sent to the Secretaries at the Bible House. Cheques (crossed 
on the Bank of England), Bankers’ Drafts, and Post Office Orders (on the General Post Office) 
should be made payable to The British and Foreign Bible Society, and addressed to the Secretaries. 


Orders for Books should be addressed, prepaid, to the Publishing Superintendent at the Bible 
House. The Society's depot there is open from 9 a.m. to 5.50 p.m., the Offices from 9 a.m. 
tod p.m. On Saturdays the Depot and the Offices close at 12,50 p.m. 


The Society's Monthly Magazines, THz Biste In THE Wortp (Price 1d.) and Tae Brats 
Socrety GLEANINGs (Price }d.), also various papers and leaflets describing the world-wide work 
of the Society, may be obtained on application to a District Secretary, or at the Bible House. 


. Sales of Work 


We are still in need of articles for sales of work. Anything and everything useful will 
be most gladly received. Please address parcels to Miss Edmunds, 146, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C.4. 


Gifts are gratefully acknowledged from: Mrs. Stopford Sackville, Bayswater; Mrs. Collard, Wandsworth ; Mrs. Gardner, 
Putney; Miss Thomas, Eastbourne; Mrs. Boyd, Willesden; Miss ‘Denniston, Oxford : Miss J. Chambers, St. Paul’ sCray,; 
Miss Noakes, Turvey ; Miss Barnes, Kensington ; Miss Fox, ‘Plymouth ; Mrs. Scott, Tunbridge Wells ; The Misses Johnson, 
Tunbridge Wells; Lady Crawford, Belfast ; Miss Wickens, Boars Head; Mrs. Goodall, Bristol; Miss Bailey, Bumham-on- 
Sea; Children's Working Party, Edgware, per Miss I. Dumbelton ; Miss Firth, Ripponden. 








Anonymous Donations Received at Bible House in May 1919 


In consequence of the extreme scarcity of paper and the great pressure on our limited space, 
the Committee have decided that the monthly lists of remittances, contributions, and legacies (all 
of which have been already separately acknowledged) shall not be printed as heretofore in ‘** The 
Bible in the World '’—except only a monthly list of anonymous donations paid into the Bible 
House, London. The Committee feel confident that the Society's friends will appreciate the 
necessity for this omission. 











May £ 8. d.iMay £4. segs £4. d. May fed 
3. Y. E.Y. : 010 0: 8. Anon., for Jeru- 16. In ea via ‘28. Anou. .. » at y 
B. Readers of The salem, B.H... O 5 0, E. J.D 1 0 0 23. In memoriam, 

Christian 23 12 #6) 9. A Wellwisher.. O 2 617. A Widow sMite 0 2 6 GC. . lon 
6. Anon., for Jeru- 9, Anon. .» 9010 0.19%. ForChrist’ssake 4 0 Oon po Ly 110 0 
salem, BL.H... O 5 0:10. L. G., for Jeru- 1Y. Anon. .. .. O 2 30. Ano 010 v 
§. ATeacher ... 010 0 salem, B. HH... 1 0 0;)20, Anon., Sale of oe eae \ 
6. L.O., A Thank- 10. Anon... we, Mee oy Work for new 39. F. W.H. -- LO O Yv 
ofiering toGod 2 0 O12. Anon, .. .. O10 O trinslations .. O15 0 Sl. Realers of The 
8. A Friend .. 0 4 O|12. 1. .. .. ce) 1 OU O/21, Readers of Sua- Christian 
8 A Christian for © 12, Anon 0 1 3. dayatHome.. 2 0 0: Herald .. 4. 60 AS 7 
Jerusalen,B.H. 1 0 0/13. J. R.E... 10 0 0°22. Anon. ». 1 2 6/31. Inloviugmemory 
8. Anon. 0 3 Oj14. Khaki... 0 3 5.24. EB. ue re (ee oe of our dear bay, 
8, Anon., for Colp. 14, A Derbyshire Lud 0 5 O24. R, 2 0 OF Battle of Jutland, 
in China ie. dies 0 O7}16, aoe és 1 0 0.27. a Thak Offering 3 0 0 May 31,1v16. 010 9 


Received on ‘parshaie Account, £4,573 16s. Od. 


Remittances should be made payable to the BRITISH ANON FORRIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, and should be sent to the SEONRTANY a¢ THe 
BIBLE HOUSE, 146 QUREN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.0.4. Bankers: BANK OF BNGLAND, Threainesdie Street, London, B.C... 
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*T AM THE WAY" (T. H. D.), 129 —MATTERS OF MOMENT, 131—AMONG THE 
WATER MIAO, 132—COMMON PRAYER, 134--THE BIBLE IN B.E.A., by W. J. W. Roome, 
135-- IN KUALA LUMPUR, by the Rev. W. H. WILLIaMs, 138— PERSIA IN WAR-TIME, 
141—ABYSSINIAN SOLDIERS AT PORT SAID, 143—HERE AND THERE, 144. 


British and Foreign Bible Society 


146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 
President: H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, K.G. 


Secretaries: Rev. J. H. Ritson, M.A., D.D., Rev. S. Nowell-Rostron, M.A. 
Editorial Superintendent: Rev. R. Kilgour, D.D. Literary Superintendent: Rev. T. H. Darlow, M.A. 
Home Superintendent: Rev. H. A. Raynes, M.A. Publishing Superintendent: Mr. G. Cowan. 





Subscriptions and donations are received at the Bible House; also at the Society's Bankers, 
THe Bank OF ENGLAND, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, and Wiit1aMs Deacon’s Bank, Limited, 20, 
Birchin Lane, E.C.3 ;— advice being sent to the Secretaries at the Bible House. Cheques (crossed 
on the Bank of England), Bankers’ Drafts, and Post Office Orders (on the General Post Office) 
should be made payable to The British and Foreign Bible Society, and addressed to the Secretaries. 


Orders for Books should be addressed, prepaid, to the Publishing Superintendent at the Bible 
House. The Society's depot there is open from 9 a.m. to 5.50 p.m., the Offices from 9 a.m. 
todp.m. On Saturdays the Depot and the Offices close at 12.50 p.m. 


The Society's Monthly Magazines, THe BisLe IN THE Wor LD (Price Id.) and Tae Breve 
Society GLEANTINAGsS (Price $d.), also various papers and leaflets describing the world-wide work 
of the Society, may be obtained on application to a District Secretary, or at the Bible House. 





Sales of Work 
We are still in need of articles for sales of work. Anything and everything useful will 
be most gladly received. Please address parcels to Miss Edmunds, 146, Queen Victoria 


Street, London, E.C.4. 


Gifts are gratefully acknowledged from. Mrs. Lyth (Senior), Newcastle, Staffs.; Mrs. Tyrrell, Purley; Miss F. 
trae a Harrogate; F. M. W., Wilmslow; Mrs. New, Brentford ; Mrs, Tews, Canterbury ; Mrs. Scott, Hersham ; 
ae he en es Reading : Miss Rose, Tunbridge "Wells ; Anonymous, Stafford ; Miss Richardson, Filey; A friend, Tiverton : 
Miss D. Johnson, Hampstead ; Misses Bate, Attleborough ; Mrs. Hadley, Bexley Heath ; M Haymes, Farnham; 
Miss Barnes, Kensington; Miss Hassell, Longfleet ; Miss Prowse, Bigbury-on-Sea; Miss ’ Batchelor, Islington ; Miss 
Brown, Northampton : Miss Brooks, W andsworth ; Anonymous ; Miss Bengough, Horncastle ; Sales of ‘Work at Saltash, 


New Malden, Macclestield, Shrewsbury, Tavistock, Plymouth, Driffield. 





Anonymous Donations Received at Bible House in June 1919 


In consequence of the extreme scarcity of paper and the great pressure on our limited space, 
the Committee have decided that the monthly lists of remittances, contributions, and legacies (all 
of which have been already separately acknowledged) shall not be printed as heretofore in '' The 
Bible in the World ‘'—except only a monthly list of anonymous donations paid into the Bible 
House, London. The Committee feel confident that the Society's friends will appreciate the 


necessity for this omission. 


June £ 8s. d. June £ s. d.'Jane £ s. da.i' June B a. d. 

2. A Thankoffering : 7. Anon, .. .- 5S 6 O 11. In Memory 50 0 O 21. Anon. .. «2 9810 O 

Ascension Day 6 0 0 7 Anon. ..* ..1,500 0 012. Anon. . - ..L O QO 23. Anon. -- O18 0 

2. Anon. ; 0 5&6 O 7. From’ Readers 12. Anon. 100 0 O 25. A Friend... .. 2010 O 
2, A Joyful "News of The Chris- ‘12. = Eetenes "R. aM. F.4 0 O 27. 34 Thanksgiv- 
Reader .. 010 0! tian. 9 013.1. D. 5 5 0 ing, ‘* Do thou 

4. A Widow's Mite 0 5 O11. An aged Ohris- 16. i Polen. 0 8 0 likewise’? .. & QO @ 
4.38. EL. 8. 1 0 0. tian : 7 #O 18. Anon. 0 5 O 27, 34 Thanksgiv- 
6. Thy King dom ‘11. Anon. ‘ -» 9010 O18 A Widow’ 5 Mite 0 6 O inz, ‘*Dothou 
Come .. 1 0 O11}. Old Coffee ~-» O 8 O19. Anon. bes red 010 O likewise.’’ for 
6. A. B. O. 0 2 611. In Memory .. 1 0 O 20. Anon 010 9 extra Colport- 

6. P. J. M.. - 0 2 611. Ainlree -- 1 0 021, A. BO 1 0 0 aze in Japan 100 O QO 

6. Anon. 010 O11. AFriend.. .. 1 #0 O 21. Anon. 210 0:27. 0. T. co «e OBO 


Received on Purchase Acoount, £2,683 4s. "Bd. 


Remittances should be made payable to the BRITISH AND FORBIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, and should be sent to the SHORBTARY at THR 
BIBLE HOUSE, 146 QUEEN VIOTORIA Sraeet, LONDON, B.0.4,. Sunkers: BANK OF BNGLAND, Threadnesdie Street, London, B.C.3. 
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British and Foreign Bible Soc ; 
146, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. te P= 
President: H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught, KG. 


*y 


Secretaries: Rev. J. H. Ritson, M.A., D.D., Rev. S. Nowell-Rostror 3 M. % 
Editorial Superintendent: Rev. R. Kilgour, D.D, Literary Superintendent: Rev. TLE 
Home Superintendent: Rev. H. A. Raynes, M.A. Publishing Superintendent: Me. G. 


Subscriptions and donations are received at the Bible House; also at the Soci re | 
-Tue Bank or EnNcuAND, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, and Wiun1AMs Deacon’s Bank, Lim 
~~ Birchin Lane, E.C.3 ;—advice being sent to the Secretaries at the Bible House. Chea ues 
S on the Bank of England), Bankers’ Drafts, and Post Office Orders (on the G “<a a. ’ 
F should be made payable to The British and Foreign Bible Society, and addressed to t co 


. Orders for Books should be addressed, prepaid, to the Publishing Superinteadeneae 
— House. The Society’s depot there is open from 9 a.m. to 5.50 p.m., the Offices frc ror 
to5p.m. On Saturdays the Depot and the Offices close at 12.50 p.m. +e 


TS < 
4 The Society’s Monthly Magazines, THe Brste ry rae Wortp (Price Id.) anc in 
— Socrety GuEanrnes (Price $d.), also various papers and leaflets describing the we d. 

* of the Society, may be obtained on application to a District Secretary, or at the B 


Sales of Work 


We are still in need of articles for sales of work. Anything and everythit int g us e! 
be most gladly received. Please address parcels to Miss Edmunds, 146, Que #. 
Street, London, E.C.4. a 


F Gifts are gratefully acknowledged from: Mrs. Lyth (Senior), Newcastle, Staffs.; Mrs. Tyrrell, 
og ge Harrogate; F. M. W., Wilmslow; Mrs. New, Brentford ; Mrs. Lewis, Bg 
“J. ¥F ’ Reading ; Miss Rose, Tunbridge’ Wells ; Anonymous, Stafford ; Miss Richardson 
Miss >” Johnson, Hampstead ; Misses Bate, Attleborough ; Mrs, Hadley, Bexley Heath ; es, ] 
Miss Barnes, Kensington ; Miss Hassell, Longfieet ; Miss Prowse, Bigbury-on-Sea ; nate ‘slingto 
Brown, Northampton; Miss Brooks, Wandsworth; Anonymous; Miss Bengough, Tornceaties Sales of Work at 
New Malden, Macclesfield, Shrewsbury, Tavistock, Plymouth, Driffield. . a 
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Anonymous Donations Received at Bible House in duned 


In consequence of the extreme scarcity of paper and the great pressure on ours | 
the Committee have decided that the monthly lists of remittances, contributions, and legaci 
of which have been already separately acknowledged) shall not be printed as tofo e n 
Bible in the World’’'—except only a monthly list of anonymous donations ee into th 
House, London. The Committee feel confident that the Society's friends will app 
necessity for this omission. 


June £ s. d,' June £ s. d.|Jane £ s. d.\June 

2. A Thankoffering : 7. Anon. .- 5 6 O11. In Memory 50 0 0 31. Anon, 5 
Ascension Day 6 0 0, 7. Anon. ..* ..1,500 0 012. Anon, 1 0 0,23. Anon. ae 

2, Anon, . 0 5 0 7. From Readers (12. Anon. . 100 0 0/25. A Friend.) 

2. A Joyful’ News | of The Chris- 12. A Friend, R.M.F. 4 0 O 27. $4Thankse 
Reader .. 010 0) tian... 81 9 013. 1.-D. L. 5 5 0] ing, “* Doth 

4. A Widow's Mite 0 6 O'11. An aged Onris- 16. 4 riend . 05 0 likewise "> 

4. a ios @e 100 tian .. 07018 A 0 5 0/27, 34 Than 

5. Thy Kingdom lI. Anon... 010 O18. rn "Widow" 3 Mite 0 6 0 ing, “*Do 
Oome .. 1 O O11. Old Coffee 0 8 019. Anon. ,. 010 0 

5, A. B. O 0 2 611. In Memory 1 0 0,20. Anon, 010 0 

6. P. J, M 0 2 611. Airdree ., 1 0 0 (31. A. B. O. 1090 

6, Anon. 010 0O(|11. A Friend. 1 0 0/21. Anon, 210 0 
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“I AM THE TRUTH” (T- H. D), 145 HOLY SCRIPTURES, 146 — MAT’ 
147—A NEW LINGUISTIC FAMILY (Sipney H. Ray, M./ 
,BOOK IN THE FAR EAST, 151—FOR MOSLEMS IN THE PANJAB, 15; 
‘IN UGANDA, 155s—THE POWER OF THE BOOK, 157—COMMON PRAYE 
AND THERE, 160—THE SOCIETY'S HOME DISTRICT SECRETARIES, p nge it 


“MOMENT, 


_Conference for Missionaries: 


In view of the yalue of a united con- 
sideration of the important issues raised in 
the various mission fields at the close of 
the war, one-day conferences for such 
missionaries on furlough as are within reach 
of London are ,being arranged on three 
‘Thursdays in October. These will. be-held, 
by. kind permission, at the Church Missionary 


‘House, 16, Salisbury Square, Fleet Street. 


There will be morning and afternoon sessions ; 
luncheon and tea will be provided at a small 


Sales of Work 


Street, London, E.C.4. 


Gifts are gratefully ackaowledged from: Miss Vitta, Ripple, Tewkesbury ; 
Webster, Clevedon; Mrs. Druce, Worthing; Sale of Work, Shirley, per Miss Blake; Miss Spicer, 


Brixton; Mrs, Heinig, Honor Oak Park. 


Third Edition, completing 12,000 


. The striking address which the Head Master of Rugby, Dr. David, deliv 
- Hall at our May Anniversary last year has been reprinted by Mr, A. Mercer it 
It appears under the title, ‘Tux Most VALUABLE THIN¢ 
“in the same style as his well-known booklets for Officers and others,” 
bound in art paper, may be obtained, price 1d. each, being the actual costs of pr . 
binding, from Arthur Mercer, “‘ Rozel,’’ Wimbledon, S.W.19, Twelve 
Boxes of 300, for free distribution, can be had for one guinea, & 


tive envelope size. 
AFFORDS, 


post free. 
any address in the United Kingdom, 


Anonymous Donations Received at Bible Housed in Jt 


In consequence of the extreme scarcity of paper and the great pressure on our | 
the Committee have decided that the monthly lists of remittances, contributions, 
of which have been already separately acknowledged) shall not be printed as h 


Bible in the World"’ 
House, London. 
necessity for this omission, 


July £s. d oe £ s, d.)July £.s da. 
1. Sale of Gold Piece, eee 1 oO 0/16 J. R. 5 0 
aThankoffering 6 2 6 10. Anonymous 5 0 O}17. BR. Bginton, Esq. O «Fs3 
1. Avonyrmous _.,,20 0 0j|10. Anonymous 0 §& 119 Anon., for Italian 
1. AThankofering 0 56 0/10 Ananya cis 20.0 0) "pocket Bible’ 2 0. Ol 
2. A Salonika Soldieri6 O 0/10.GP.8 0 7 8la, ; 
8. Anonymous 4 Oj11. A Thankoffering Ger Thankoffering 10 0 
3, W. M., ‘Thank- 14, Anonymous .. 10 0 0 for Beace. «°° )9 
offering for 14, T. L. and M. B. O., 21, Special Thank- 
Peace ws «. 12-0 0 forAmazonBoat0 3 4 offering +», 50 0 0 
4. Anonymous ., 010 O/14, An old Maid’s 22, AFriend ., 10 0 0 
4. John x. 16, for Mite «..) <6 2 6)23, Readers of the 
Colp. inChina 410 O(14. Readers of the Sunday at Home? 0 90 
TS Oe Pep 010 0 British Weekly 210 0/23, Sand E.S. .. 1 0 6 
5. A Domestic 010 0O}15. Anonymous 5 QO 0/24; Anonymous .. 5 2 0 
5. Anonymous ., 1 0 Qj15. A Thankoffering 24, Anon., $5 ro32 
7. One of the Mas- for asnecessful 24. From anold Friend5 6 0 
ter's Stewards 60 0 Q sale . 100 9 dds. Anonymous 010 0 


Received on Purchas» Account, £5,564 1s, 2d, 
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Aug. £. 6. d, |: Aug. £ os. d.jAug. . dy Ang, 
¥e “3. R., for Chinese | 6. Anon., for work |l4. Anon, .. .. 10 O O/21. Readers 
Colp. ae ee | 0| onthe Amazon 1 0 0/14. An hs .* tos at) 0} = Strida 
> Ee Priond i. ® ) 0} Anon,, for Italian 15. 8. B. Mission: ary. > ee 
1, Anon., forScs, for Pocket Bible 100. o 0 Fund, 1918-19 : 0} = (as BH 
Army of Occu- . A Widow's one mite Oo (2. 6/15. “ A.,” for-work. - See in So 
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“BE STILL AND KNOW THAT I AM GOD" (T. H. D.), 177—MATTERS OF MOMENT, 
179—"*"NOT A BIBLE LESSON” (W. Canton), 181—-COMMON PRAYER, 183—WUKINGFU 
VERSION OF THE NEW TESTAMENT (Rev. M. C. MACKENZIE), 184—A GLIMPSE OF THE 
SPANISH MAIN, 1836—LORD PECKOVER OF WISBECH, 188—HERE AND THERE, 189 
—CHRISTMAS ONCE IS CHRISTMAS STILL, 191—PERSONALIA, 192—MEMORANDA, 
page iii of Cover. 





Have You Read 
The Bible Society's New Popular Report? 


‘“Rebuilding on the Rock” 


Post free, from ‘the Bible House. 1s, 





Sales of Work 


We are still very badly in need of articles for sales of work. Anything and everything 
useful will be most gladly received. Please address parcels to Miss Edmunds, 146, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. . 


Giftsare gratefully acknowledged from: Miss Tucker, St. John's Wood; Miss Barnes and Miss Mills, S. Kensington; Mrs. 
Robertson, Hampstead; Mrs. Benthin, Finsbury Park; Mrs. Vitta, Tewkesbury ; Mrs. Bowman, St. Leonards-on-Sea ; Mrs. 
Marshall, Thorley; Miss Wiles, Southsea; Two friends; Mrs. Hannan Ashford, Miss Ford and Miss Inchbald, Market 
bad htc Miss H. S. Pollock, Strawberry Hill; Mrs. Beresford, Heaton Moor; Miss Edwards, Folkestone; Miss West, 
Paignton. 





Helpers’ Association 


At the Helpers’ Association meeting on Tuesday, December oth, at The Bible House, 
the Rev. S. Nowell Rostron will speak on ‘“‘ The Bible Society’s General Outlook.” Tea at 
5 o'clock. Meeting at 5.30. Members of the Association and other friends are cordially 
invited to attend. Programmes of the whole session of the Helpers’ Association can be had 
on application to the Secretary, 146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 





Anonymous Donations Received at Bible House in Sept. 1919 


In consequence of the extreme scarcity of paper and the great pressure on our limited spaee, 
the Committee have decided that the monthly lists of remittances, contributions, and legacies (all 
of which have been already separately acknowledged) shall not be printed as heretofore in ‘‘ The 
Bible in the World’’—except only a monthly list of anonymous donations paid into the Bible 
House, London. The Committee feel confident that the Society's friends will appreciate the 
necessity for this omission. 





September £ 3. d.| September £ 8. d.(September £ 8. d.|September £ 8. a4. 
1L.H. .- « 2 2 O|4. From Readers of 9, In memory of Miss 113. A Friend os 2 0 Q 
3. 8.0 010 0 The Christia R. Crowther... 010 0:16. Anonymous .. 10 9 Q 
Ree ee ott 0G 010 0 Herald .. «2. 4& 8 6/11. Anonymou.. \16. A‘Thankoffering 10 0 O 
2. Anonymous 4. Arden .. 2. 5 0 O|  Thankotleriny for |18. M.V.B.a widow 5 0 0 
2. In memory of 6. Of Thine own .. 10 0 O merciesreceived 1 0 0 23. In deep grati- 
Francis Willmer 6. Anonymous, for 11. H., for Colp. in tude for pre- 
McAulay, Capt. Italian Pocket China .. .. 8 0 0 servation from 
R.F.A. .. .- 235 9 0 Bible .. .. 010 Oj}11. Aconstant reader invasion and for 
8. E. W. G., for Ita- 6, In remembrance of The Metho- victory .. .. 20 0 6 
lian Scriptures 10 0 0 of my dear dist Times .. O 2 6.28. Anonymous 100 
3, A reader of The mother’s birth- ll, From readers of 34. Army Jack .. 1 0 O 
Baptist Times 0 5 0 day.. .. .. 010 0 The Christian, 25. Thank otlering 
3. A Friend, for 6. AFriend,forColps. per Messrs. Mor- from an aged 
Italian Scriptures 0 2 0 inGreece .. 150 0 0 gan & Scott, dressmaker .. 0 15 0 
3,.0.H.G.A. .. 50 U 0/7, Two Friends .. 1 0 O Ltd. .. .. 2814 0°25. 5. M. W. . 8 8 O 
4. In Memoriam, Mrs. 7.@.M.0. .. .«» O19 0/12. A poor widow's (26. Anonymous ., QO 11 6 
R. Hannah, for 9 A Friend... .. 110 O mite ais 0 3 6/26. Ey we ave <0 28 6 
India... .. 0'9. M. B. ew of 1 0 0'112.%.0, «2 «© O 7 6:30. Truro... . 2 uv QV 
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Memoranda | 
_ The Astronomer Royal, Sir Frank Watson 
' Dyson, F.R.S., presided at the anniversary 


‘of the Greenwich Auxiliary on Oct. 24th, 
when the Bishop of Jamaica gave an address. 





a 8 8 8 

' At their meeting on Nov. 3rd, the 
‘Committee had the pleasure of welcoming 
= wo very distinguished missionaries from 
“the Far East. The Rev. Dr. J. S. Gale, of 
Seoul, a Canadian by birth, has laboured 
for many years in the American Presby- 








'terian Mission to Korea. _He was one of 
‘the original Board of Translators of the 
"Korean Bible, and has been associated with 
' that work since its beginning. Probably 
_ no missionary has a more intimate acquaint- 
‘ance of Korea and its people. The second 
visitor was Mr. D. E. Hoste, who has been the 
' Director of the China Inland Mission since the 
 deathofitsfounder, Hudson Taylor. Mr.Hoste 
is at home at the Bible House, and became a 
Vice-President of our Society in 1906. 
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On Wednesday, Oct. 29th, 1819, there 
was held in London the first meeting of 

| the Missionary Secretaries’ Association. 
‘Officials of four societies, the B.M.S., the 
~©.M.S., the W.M.M.S., and the L.M.S., came 
' together to confer about the interests and 
_ the difficulties of theircommon task. Those 
| present included Dr. Jabez Bunting and 
the Rev. Josiah Pratt. For a hundred 
years this Association has gone on holding 
“regular meetings—as a rule, each month, 
‘It has gathered strength by accessions, 
’ until to-day it. includes representatives of 
thirty different missionary organizations 
- which have their headquarters in London, 
_ On Wednesday, Oct. 29th, 1919, the Associa- 
» tion celebrated its centenary. Inthe morning 
“a devotional meeting was conducted at 
» the Bible House by the Rev. W. Y. Fullerton, 
of the B.M.S. At Stationers’ Hail in the 
‘afternoon, Mr. Williamson Lamplough pre- 
) sided over an audience drawn from the 
“Committees and Boards as well as the 
Officials of the associated Societies. Dr. 
J. H. Ritson read a delightful paper based 
on the minutes of the meetings held during 
“the century, and illustrated by many vivid 
"and even humorous details the stand- 
ing problems of the missionary enter- 
prise and the real value of missionary co- 
operation. A very able and impressive 
' address followed from Mr. J. H, Oldham, 
» and Bishop King, Secretary of the 5.P.G., 
closed the meeting. The same evening 

| between forty and fifty members of the 
Association dined as guests of a generous 
host at the Midland Hotel, St. Pancras. 
Dr. Eugene Stock, the veteran historian of 
' the C.M.S., who presided, gave a speech 






















































full of fascinating reminiscences. He de- 
scribed how he had attended his first May 
meeting seventy-one years ago, when he 
remembered hearing Mr. Pratt, one of the 
officials of the C.M.S. who had taken part 
in founding the Secretaries’ ‘Association 
in 1819. Prayer by Dr. Hodgkin, of the 
Friends’ Foreign Missionary Association, 
fitly concluded this gracious and happy 
celebration, which was filled with thank- 
fulness and radiant with inspiring hope, 
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We welcomed at the Bible House on 
Armistice Day several of the Basuto Chiefs 
who have come to England to offer their 
congratulations to the King. Mr. William- 
son Lamplough, Chairman of the Committee, 
expressed the pleasure that the visit of these 
distinguished visitors gave to the friends of 
the Society. Dr. Kilgour explained to the 
guests what the Bible House stood for, and 
reminded them that since 1839, when the 
Gospel was first printed in Suto, nearly 
300,000 copies of the Scriptures had been 
circulated in Basutoland. 

During the war many Basutos had been 
serving with the Labour Corps in France, and 
these were provided with the Scriptures in 
their own language. Mr. James Steel added 
a word of friendly greeting to the representa- 
tives from Africa. The Rev. Louis Mabille, 
of the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society, 
kindly acted as interpreter. Specially bound 
Bibles were presented to fifteen of the 
visitors, whose gratitude was expressed by 
one of the Chiefs, Maama Letsie, speaking 
in Suto on behalf of his colleagues, 

Loyal support of the Society comes from 
the small parish of Hawton, near Newark- 
on-Trent, where the Rev. R. Washington 
has been rector for the last forty-six years. 
Since 1853, Hawton’s annual contributions 
have averaged {23 per annum, the last 
remittance being {23 5s. 8d. This is splen- 
did from a parish with fewer than 300 souls. 
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A friend in Jersey, who has heard about 
our new Bible House in Jerusalem, writes: 
‘‘T was struck with the idea (in memory of 
my own visit there in 1908) that [ would 
subscribe a little help towards this noble 
enterprise, At first thought, I was putting 
aside {3; the next day an inspiration 
came to raise it to £4, and again to £5. 
What was I to do? Well, I had a new 
idea. Three square pieces of paper were 
marked 3, 4, and 5, and then spread face 
downwards on a plate and my wife was to 
draw one of them, I was glad to see the £5 
comeout. So please find five Treasury notes 
enclosed for the Bible House in Jerusalem.” 
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Whuy Do I Support 
THe Bisie Society? 


q Because I have a Bible of my 
own, in whose pages God speaks 
clearly to my heart. 


@ Because I am bound to hand 
on this universal Message to those 
who do not possess it. 


g Because this Society issues as 
many copies of the Scriptures each 
year as all other ‘kindred societies 
put together. 


@ Because it publishes its editions 
at prices which the poorest people 
can afford to pay. : 


@ Because it spends nearly nine 
thousand pounds each year in 
grants of the Scriptures to religious 
and philanthropic agencies in Eng- 
land and Wales. 


@ Because it has helped to send 
out the Gospel in 517 different 
languages. 


@ Because it provides nearly all 
our Foreign Missions with editions 
of the Scriptures in all the lan- 
guages which they need, and 
because it does this practically 
without cost to the Missions them- 
selves. 


@ Because missionaries in every 
field agree with Bishop Steere in 
his confession: “ All our work is 
unsound apart from a vernacular 


Bible.” 


@ Because the Society is continu- 
ally aiding the Scriptures to speak 
in new languages and publishes 
the Gospel in a fresh tongue (on 
an average) onceevery seven weeks. 


| 


@ Because hundreds of millions of 
the inhabitants of the world are 
still without the Gospel printed in 
their own speech. 


@ Because the Society has issued 
more than 300,000,000 copies of 
the Scriptures. 


@ Because it employs 1,000 col- 
porteurs to sell cheap copies of 
God’s Book in the remotest corners 
of the earth. 


@ Because its editions penetrate 
into countries where no missionary 
can enter. 


G Because it is (as Mr. Spurgeon 
declared) itself “a Missionary 
Society of the first water.” 


@ Because the Society is managed 
by a committee of laymen, and 
ibis on thoroughly economical 
ines. 


@ Because it leaves questions of 
interpretation to authorized 
teachers, and devotes itself simply 
to spreading the Scriptures with- 
out note or comment. 


@ Because it forms the chief bond 
which unites Christians of many 
communions and countries in this 
sacred task. 


G Because it never had such wide 
opportunities before it, or such 
imperious claims upon it, as it has 


‘to-day. 


q Because to produce its popular 
editions is costing the Society two 
or three times as much as they 
cost before the war. 


Gifts may be sent to the Secretaries, 
British and Foreign Bible Society, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 
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